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“THREESCORE AND TEN.” 


TO RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








BY E. D. MORRIS. 





To me the years have gentler growa, 
And time more gracious now than then ; 
Tho here I sit and muse alone, 
Threescore and ten. 


The best of living is the last, 
And life grows sweetest at its close ; 
And something richer than the past 
These days disclose. 


I mourn not now the silvered hair, 
The trembling hand, the failing power, 
As here I wait and calmly dare 
The coming hour. 


What dreams of honor or of gain, 
Of wreaths or crowns to grace my brow, 
Once stirred my spirit, none remain 
To stir me now. 


The tossing life, the hope and fear, 
The strife, the pain of earlier days,— 
On these, all past, I look with clear, 
Unshrinking gaze. 


And even when I sorrow most, 
Yet happy are the tears I shed, 
And bright the memories of the lost, 
The precious dead. 


The increase of the corn and wine, 
And growing gladaess in the heart, 
And wondrous grace and joy are mine, 
From men apart. 


Alone, but not alone I stand ; 
Around, above, a Power divine 
Is shining, and a heavenly Hand 
Is touching mine. 


Strange glories gild my closing day, 
And one bright star from out the west 
‘Calls me in tender tones away 
From work to rest. 


And voices which amid the din 
Of outward life I could not hear, 
Are gently whispering within 
Their words of cheer. 


So, welcome is each flying year, 
And welcome is this silent bliss; 
Nor aught the noisy world can bear 

Compares with this. 


O Poet, sitting on the slope 
Of life, apart from busy men, 
Receive with me this larger hope, 
Threescore and ten. 
Wa.nort HILLs, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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NEW MEMORIALS OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER—HIS TRANSFER TO 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 








BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, 
oF Howakp UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. 


I BELIEVE that if President Edwards were permitted to 
live on earth again, he would probably select Stockbridge 
as his place of residence. Northampton is very beauti- 
ful; is grander in the proportions of its beauty. But, 
sainted as his spirit is, could he forget that majority of 
one which dismissed him from a church where he had 
labored for nearly a quarter of a century, and enjoyed 
two seasons of revival which refreshed all New England, 
simply because he insisted against the instructions of his 
grandfather and the usage of his church, that all the 
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members of Christ’s visible Church on earth shall be re- 
generate. Did he not shake the dust from his feet as a 
testimony against that charming valley of the Connecti- 
cut, and actually turn to the Gentiles, the valley of the 
Housatonic, the one hundred and fifty families of Stock- 
bridge Indians, which with twelve Anglo-Saxon families 
made up his new congregation? 

If he should come back here, he would find a spot 
lovely beyond description. The Housatonic has more to 
do with paper: mills now than birch-bark canoes ; the 
shouts of engines than of Indians. But, the shadows on 
its banks are soft as those in a dream, and it glides wind- 
ing among the hills and through gentle meadows, mak- 
iog them thrifty and golden for the autumn harvest. 
The streets, with their heavy elm-shade, are kept 
trimmed and swept, and fresh every morning, as tho by 
a night delegation of fairies. The city of the dead, 
where sleep some of his descendants, right opposite the 
site where he used to preach, and beneath the cadences 
of the David Dudley Field chimes, is just as well cared 
for as the streets of the living. The authority of the 
Laurel Hill Association is noiseless, but ubiquitous. 
And if order is Heaven’s first law, so it is the first law 
of Stockbridge. He would find Edward Hall where he 
wrote the Treatise on The Will, only one story higher 
heavenward—a book which Thomas Chalmers said had 
helped him more than any uninspired volume, and to 
which, as he said in his class teachings, he referred to 
more than to any other. He would find, used by the 
servants of the late David Dudley Field as a dwelling, 
the building where he taught the Indians. He would 
find a monument of Scottish granite erected by his 
descendants to his own memory. He would find his old 
study table in the Public Library. He would find in the 
hands of at least one of its citizens, the genial mine host 
of the Red Lion Inn, a copy of the first edition of his 
great treatise, sold by subscription, originally to the Rev. 
Alexander Cummings, of New York City, whose auto- 
graph it bears ; and I think most of Stockbridge people 
honor his memory. 

Having been told how few autograph letters of Presi- 
dent Edwards are in existence, indeed, how difficult it is 
to find even his auiograph, I was more than delighted to 
be put in the way of copying for THz INDEPENDENT two 
letters written by him, about the time of his going to 
Princeton. These letters were found among the papers 
of the late David Dudley Field. The one which follows 
was written to his daughter Esther, Mrs. Burr, of Priace- 
ton, soon after the death of her husband, and while her 
father was considering the invitation of the Trustees of 
the College of New Jersey to succeed him as President. 

The writer of this letter is forecasting the result of the 
council called by the church in Stockbridge, and soon to 
be held there, estimating the influence of a certain 
‘‘cunning” but friendly deacon on the vote of the In- 
dians ; thinking how he shall get along on the small sal- 
ary proposed by the Trustees; while toward the end 


‘comes in a message from his thrifty helpmeet, as to 


whether Mrs. Burr wishes to sell a favorite horse, which 
perhaps she took from her father’s house. This new 
find gives a glimpse, too, of the tender and graceful 
domestic character of President Edwards. His mind is 
not always running on “the sinner in the hands of an 
angry God.” There are some other “affections” than 
those which relate to the celestial world. Indeed, one 
could scarcely find a sweeter picture of a father’s rela- 
tion to his children and grandchildren than this letter 
discloses. The ‘‘ staff” of which he speaks is probably 
for the maintenance of his new presidential dignities. 
His anxiety to go to Princeton is seen not only in this 
letter but also in the fact that when the affirmative de- 
cision of the council was reached he gave vent to un- 
usual feeling ; ‘‘ covering his face with his hands, and 
yielding to the relief of tears.” 


‘* STOCKBRIDGE, Nov. 20th, 1757. 

“* Dear Daughter: I thank you for your most comfort- 
able letters but more especially, would I thank Ged that 
has granted you such things to write. How good and kind 
is your Heavenly Father! How do the bowels of His ten- 
der love and compassion appear, while He is correcting you 
by so great a stroke of His hand? Indeed, He isa faithful 
God; He will remember His covenant forever; and never 
will fail them that trust in Him. But don’t be surprised, 
or think some strange thing has happened to you, if after 
this light, clouds of darkness should return. Perpetual 
sunshine is not usual in this world, even to God’s true 
saints. But, [ hope, if God should hide His face in some 


respect, even this will bein faithfulness to you, to purify 
you, and fit you for yet further and better light. 

** As to removing to Princeton, to take on me the office of 
President, I have agreed with the church here to refer it to 
a Council of Ministers, to sit here, Decem. 2Ist, to deter- 
mine whether it be my duty.—Rev. Tennent can inform 
yon more of the matter. I with this, enclose a letter to 
him, which I desire may be delivered to him as soon as pos- 
sible. I have wrote more particularly about the Council in 
my letter to the Trustees, directed to Mr. Stockton, which 
Mr. Tennent will see.—I know, I can’t live at Princeton as 
a President must, on the salary they offer :—yet, I have left 
that matter to their generosity.—I shall have no money 
wherewith to furnish the house. I hope Mr. Tennent will 
exert himself to get a fall Trustees meeting, to settle Col- 
lege affairs. 1 shall not be willing to come thither, till 
that is well done. If the Trustees don’t send me an ac- 
count of their doings immediately by the post to Claverack, 
I wish you would do it, and direct your letter to be left 
with Capt. Jeremiah Hoghoboom. I should be glad, on 
some accounts, to have the letter before the Council. What 
the Council will do, I can not tell. I shall endeavor as 
fairly and justly as possible, to lay the matter before ’em, 
with every material circumstance. Dea W——ge is a cun- 
ning man, and an eloquent speaker, he will strive to his 
utmost, to influence the Councii, by his representations, 
and perhaps, by influencing the Indians to make such rep- 
resentations before the Council, as will tend to persuade 
them that it is best for metostay. And their judgment 
must determine the matter. Not only has Mr. W—ge 
and others a friendship for me and liking to my ministry, 
but, it is greatly against their temporal interest for me to 
leave them. 

‘As to Lucy’s coming home, her mother will greatly 
need her, especially, if we remove in the spring. But, 
yet, whether your circumstanccs don’t much more loudly 
call for her continuance there, must be left with you and 
her. She must judge whether she can come consistently 
with her heaith and comfort at such a season of the year. 
If she comes, let her buy mea staff, and after advice, and 
get a good oneor none. Mr. Effelstein has promised a good 

horse and side saddle, and his son to wait on her to St——ge, 
and I presume Mr. Fonva can let her have a horse and side 
saddle to Mr. Effelstein’s. If you think of selling Harry, 
your mother desires you not to sell him, without letting 
her know it. 

“‘Timmy is considerably better, though yet very weak. 

“We all write in love to you Lucy and your children. 
Your mother is very willing to leave Lucy’s coming away 
wholly to you and her. 

“Tam 
‘* Your most tender and affectionate Father 


‘* JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
“To Mrs. ESTHER BURR, 


“at Princeton 
“* New Jersey.” 
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LUNCH AT OXFORD. 








BY MARGARET B, WRIGHT, 





THE wide windows frame an exquisite view of a dreamy 
garden. Over that space of softest green, bordered with 
brilliant flowers, the summer mist broods like an irides- 
cent dove. Through the pebbled quad immediately be- 
neath those wide windows, how many young feet have 
fared to and fro, feet that have since left immortal prints 
upon the sands of time! How many noble visions and 
high resolves that bare quad has known, does know, will 
know when we are dust ! 

The room is large and handsome, with oaken panels and 
ceiling ; even tho the stairs and landing outside seem 
beggarly when one sees nothing to reverence in steps 
worn deep and walls blackened by countless scholarly 
generations. Up and down this staircase, in and out this 
very room, seventy five years and more ago, daily passed 
a knot of students and thinkers whose names have since 
been connected with the most important religious move- 
ments of the century. 

The walls and mantels are covered with photographs 
and engravings, with brackets, and home-like orna- 
ments. Books are in profusion upon swinging cases ; 
the rugs are artistic upon the varnished floor. It is like 
the pleasant drawing room of a refined home, without a 
trace of bachelor untidyness. The lunch table is another 
picture. Our young host is healthy, handsome,'and, we 
hope, wise. 

Five students and one stranger sit at table. Bebind 
us a solemn “scout” passed noiselessly backward and 
forward, so noiselessly that when the lobster salad should 
give place to cold duck, behold! no scout was there. 
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‘‘ A don in the room below is giving a lunch,” grur- 
bled our host ; ‘‘ he has gobbled the scout.” 

Thereupon five Oxford men turned waiters, and, more 
or lees dextrously, deposited salad plates upon the deep 
window couches and elsewhere, resetting the table from 
the sideboard. 

‘‘Ekker! jolly for the digegger,” they say, with sol- 
emn laughter. 

What language is this, of ancient peoples and forgotten 
times? 

‘** Ekker’ is exercise, don’t you know? they explain ; 
‘ digegger’ is digestion. When a man walks in the park 
he takes a ‘ pazzer’; when his people come to see him 
they are ‘ straggers,’ or strangers.” 

‘‘Basy enough when you once get the swing,” said 
the youth known as “‘ Father William,” becanse of his 
thinning hair. ‘‘ Breakfast is ‘brekker’ in the Oxford 
tongue ; whena man makes lurch his first meal of the 
day it becomes ‘brunch’; and a tea-dinner at the Union 
Club is a ‘ smug’ at the ‘ Ugger.’” 

“Who was Agabus ?” ‘* Who was Candace ?” **Who 
was Mother Lois ?” 

In at the the flower-clad windows at mystic intervals 
there strange questiors swept. No answer came, so far 
as we could hear ; but answers there were (or failures at 
answers), we knew. For in response to the guest's 
astonished question. he called “Jubilee,” and he called 
‘* Le petty ” (le petit) explained together ‘‘ Cramming for 
Goseere.” 

So very clear! Yet the ‘‘ stragger” understood that 
**Gospels ” is a severe examination at Oxford, and from 
window to window of the quad friends ‘‘ cram” each 
other with leading Gosser questions. 

‘*A sort of amateur pupship,” ventures the stragger, 
whereupon the five explode. They explode again and 
again, as they dart about the spacious room seeking a 
hole or corner not already occupied with discarded dishes, 
till the guest fears somehow to have put her foot in it, 
yea, both feet. 

Yet she was right, after all: for a man who *‘ coaches” 
for ‘*exams” calls his pupils his ‘‘ pups” (half the usual 
name); and many an Oxford man looks forward to 
po more brilliant career than a lifelong ‘‘ pupship.” 

But what does it mean when Jubilee calmly asks 
Father William across the sweets : 

‘* Keeper-Creeper to-day ?” 

** Don’t you know ?” Fe explains: ‘‘ Oae of the dons is 
always known as ‘Creeper,’ and to ‘keep a creeper’ is 
to attend one of his lec‘ures.” 

Hark! What bold thumping is this upon the antique 
stair? Are‘ young barbarians” again *‘ at play,” that 
shouts go with it, not all of laughter ? 

Our host goes out ‘and returns. *‘' Lily’ and ‘ Lulu’ 
are helping ‘Sampson’ to the train,” he explains; but 
nobody believes him. Later the ‘‘ stragger” knows that 
two Merry Men, made for mischief, had undertaken to 
“rag” aroom, Under pretense of helping the occupant 
to the train, they cast coal scuttle, books, boots, etc., 
into an open trunk, and were trying to dump it down 
the staire. When our host saw the comedy “ Lily” and 
‘*Lulu ” were tugging desperately trainward at one end 
of the trunk, Sampson contrary wise at the other. All 
were hot and very red,and victory was undecided where 
to perch till a sudden thought struck “Sampson.” In- 
stantly he ceased to pull homeward, gave a sudden push 
trainward, and Lily and Lulu sprawled at the bottom of 
the stair, while Sampson -trode triumphant with his 
luggage to his room. 

Then to the stragger the five tell stories. They tell of 
another unpopular student whose room was ‘‘ ragged ”’ 
in similar manner, but gave differant results. The ragee 
defended his lecture-notes, pyjamas, boots and best hat, 
with tongs, poker and zeal. His ‘‘stovepipe” was not 
smashed, his lecture-notes not inextricably mixed ; but 
two Merry Men went about with black eyes for a few 
days thereafter, bleating piteously, ‘‘Sodeucedly ungen- 
tlemanly, doncherknow.” 

Our company agreed with them ! 

One evening some of the five saw a Youth in the quad 
who seemed like one of the Arabian Nights, half-flesh, 
half monumental marble. Bnt in this case the magic 
was reversed: for the upper half was black, being full 
evening dress, while the lower was a pair of silken tights. 

A group of Merry Men were vigorously pushing, or 
trying to push, something into the letter box. 

‘*He was going out to dine with a rip in his trousers ; 
we will send them home to be mended,” they chorused. 
The Monumental Youth was one of the most prankish of 
Merry Men himself. and took this revenge for many a 
joke of his own, in perfectly good part. But the letter 
box did not. It resisted bravely, tillit broke. Upon the 
bills (*‘ battels”) of every ran in college a shilling was 
charged for the letter-box wreckage, as it is the practice 
to charge such wrecks. The letter box cost, perhaps, 
thirty shillings, the assessment resulted in several pounds, 

The colleges never lose money by student antics, the cost 
comes upon the students themselves, Merry Men and un- 
merry alike. 

Onur host shows a huge bunch of cheap canes, perhaps 
twoscore of them. 

‘* We buy them at wholesale, a penny each, and keep 
them on hand for presentations.” 

Every Oxford man must carry a “stick,” as it is 
called. Without that distinctive mark a student is a 
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‘“‘disgrager” to the University. Sometimes a new map, 
never having been bothered with a cane, and caring all 
for study and naught for undergraduate tradition, peg- 
lects this tradition. Then men of his own college pre- 
sent him with penny canes—leave them in his room, at 
his door, his place in chapel, his seat at table, till the 
man in sheer self-defense is obliged to cane himself, tho 
he lose one every hour. The “stragger” saw one day 
in the “ pagger” a recluse ‘“‘ grind” who, caned per- 
force, carried his stick tied to one of his buttons. 

‘‘We presented hiin with twenty canes and sixteen 
umbrella handles before he gave in,” the stragger was 
told. 

The lunch comes up from the ‘‘Common Room,” and 
tho the viands are dainty and rich, the menu is not 
extensive for many calls. Thus the first lunch of lob- 
ster salad (or salmon and cucumber), cold duck (or 
joint). lettuce salad and cherry pie, with fruit and bon- 
bons, is quite epicurean. So is the second, in another 
man’s room ; likewise the third, with the only change in 
host and guests. Thenone begins to suspect a sameness. 
The suspicion grows, till, after the fifth, one suspects no 
more. 

One of our hosts has his room draped with Star- 
spangled banners. ‘‘ He sends his national standard to 
the wash with his shirts,” chuckled our English friends. 

‘* English dirt /” answers our host. 

** You would call washing your flag a ‘core’ in Amer- 
ica, would you not?” one asks in all seriousness. 

‘*Core ?” 

“Yes, ‘core.’ We often find the word in American 
stories,.c h-o-r-e.” 

‘*No,” said the American, ‘‘it is not a ‘core’ as that 
Washington pie is nof ‘jam sandwich,’ tho you call it 
so.” 

Alllaugh, for these discussions are frequent; yet all 
good-natured. One day in a meeting of a literary club 
of which an American was a member, the reader of an 
essay, forgetting the Yankee element, spoke of ‘‘ the 
sordid commercialism of the United States.” What 
was his astonishment to hear the club of eight members 
burst vigorously into ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 

OXFORD, ESGLAND. 
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THE RIGHTFUL CALIPH. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY NOT RECOGNIZED IN INDIA. 








BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF ISLAM.” 





THE London Morning Post, a leading Conservative 
journal, has strongly condemned Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
on the Armenian question on the ground that, as the 
fifty millions of Moslems under British rule in India rec- 
ognize the Sultan of Turkey as their spiritual head, any 
direct interference on the part of Great Britain in the 
Moslem Government of Armenia may bring about a 
renewal of the horrors of the Sepoy mutiny of 1855 in 
the great country of Hindustan. 

If the fifty millions of Moslems in India and the inde- 
pendent warlike tribes of central Asia really regarded 
the Sultan of Turkey as the rightful caliph, the fear ex- 
pressed by the Morning Post would have some weight in 
directing Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy in the East at 
the present time. I hope, however, to prove that not 
only has the Turkish Sultan no claim to be regarded as 
the Caliph of Islam, but he is not recognized as such 
outside the limits of the Turkish dominions. An histor- 
ical account of the whole question will be of interest. 

Oar English word caliph is found in the Arabic form 
of khaleefah, and is derived from khalf, ‘‘ to leave be- 
hind.” The word is used in the Koran for Adam and 
for David, as vicegerents of the Almighty. In Moham- 
medan law it is the title given to the successor of the 
Arabian prophet. According to all the traditions of the 
Sunni Mohammedans, the caliph must be of the Koraish 
tribe, the tribe to which Mohammed himself belonged. 
The Wabhabis, or Moslem Puritans, also hold this view, 
and the Shias, of Persia also; but they maintain that the 
caliph should be a descendant of Mohammed. The con- 
dition that the caliph should be of the Koraish tribe is 
very important, for it excludes the Ottoman Sultans 
from the caliphate. The four immediate successors of 
Mohammed, Abu Bakar, Omer, Osman and Ali are 
called ‘‘ the rightly directed caliphs.” Ali was succeeded 
by his son Hasan, and then the office became elective 
and not hereditary. First came the dynasty of the 
Omayades, of which there were fourteen caliphs who 
reigned at Damascus until A.D, 750. The titlethen passed 
to the Abbaside dynasty, of which there were thirty-five 
caliphs who reigned at Bagdad from a.p. 750 to a.p. 
1258. 

In a.pD. 1258 the temporal power of the Abbaside 
caliphs was overthrown by Halak Khan, grandson of the 
celebrated Genghis Khan. Halak Khan wasa ‘“ Turk” 
from Central Asia, and he was regarded as a usurper by 
all true Moslems. The descendants of the Abbaside caliphs 
fled from Bagdad to Egypt, where for three centuries 
they asserted their claim to the caliphate. 

The founder of the present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was an Orghuz Turk, who was at first the ruler of a 
small territory in Bithynia, but who, in 1299, invaded 
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Mecca and extended his conquest to the Black Sea. But 
he made no claim to the caliphate. 

This was done by Salim, the ruler of the Ottoman 
Turks and Emperor of Constantinople, in a.p. 1512. It 
is now certain that Sultan Salim obtained from one 
Mutawakkil, a descendent of the Abbasides, and titular- 
ly caliph, a full concession of all rights, In Turkey they 
now maintain that there is a precedent for this nomina- 
tion, and they cite the act of Adu Bakar, who, on his 
deathbed, nominated Omer as his successor. This asser- 
tion, however, is not disputed; but inasmuch as Salim 
was not descended from the Koraish tribe, there is not a 
single Moslem scholar outside the limits of the Turkish 
Empire who would recognize the present Sultan of Tur- 
key, Abdul Hamid, as rightful caliph. 

The subject is so important with regard to the present 
Eastern question that I will quote from four well-known 
Arabic works—works which are recognized as authori- 
ties by the fifty million of Moslems now under British 
rule in India. 

1. From the Mishkat Ul Masabih, book 22,c. 12: 
‘‘Ton Amr relates that the Prophet of God said: ‘The 
Caliph shall be in the Kcraish tribe as long as there are 
two persons in it—one to rule and another to serve.” 

2. From the Sharh ul Muwakif, p. 606, Arabic edition, 
Egypt: ‘It is for a certainty established that the caliph 
must be of the Koraish tribe.” 

3. From the Hujjatu Illahi ul Balagah, p. 335, Arabic 
edition, Delhi: ‘‘It is a necessary condition that the 
caliph be of the Koraish tribe.” 

4, From the Kashhaf ul Istilahat, an Arabic diction- 
ary of technical terms, ‘‘ The caliph must be a Koraish.” 

It is on this account that in the Kutbah, or Friday 
Prayer, as used in India and Central Asia, the name of the 
Sultan of Turkey is not recited; and I have in my possession 
a collection of Kutbahs, to be used in mosques, and the 
name of the Sulian of Turkey does not once occur, altho 
the book is intended for nse iu Moslem states. 

It is also a matter of history that when the great Wah- 
habi leader, Saud, took Mecca and Medina in 1804, he 
justified his action because he regarded the Sultan of 
Turkey as a usurper. 

There is considerable discussion among learned Mo- 
hammedans as to whether a caliph is necesssry ; but 
there is no discussion whatever as to whether he shall be 
an Arab of the Koraish tribe or not. This is considered 
rettled once and for all by every Sunni Moslem. The 
Shias of Persia only regard those as rightful caliphs who 
are descended from Mohammed ; but they do not consider 
a caliph absolutely necessary for the well being of Islam. 

It may be interesting to add that among the Moham- 
medans there have been four distinct lines of caliphs: 
1. The Sunni Caliphs, of whom there were thirty-seven, 
until Halak Khan the Turk, took Bagdad. 2. The 
Fatimide Caliphs, who reigned over Egypt and North 
Africa from A.D. 910 to 1171. 3. The Cordova Caliphs, 
who reigned in Spain from A.D. 763 to 1402. 4. The 
Persian Caliphs, of whom there were twelve in number, 
the last of whom is supposed to be still alive, altho he 
has withdrawn himself from the world. The kings of 
Persia have never claimed in any sense to be the suc- 
cessors of the prophet. 

Enough, I think, has been written to prove that the 
present Sultan of Turkey could not, under a sense of 
injury, rally the forces of Islam asthe ‘‘ rightful calipb.” 
In the event of any great disturbance in the Turkish 
Empire it is far more probable that the Wahbhabi 
Puritans of Najad would make a great effort to establish 
a rightful caliph at Mecca in the person of some descend- 
ant of the Koraish tribe, even as they did ninety years 
ago. Such an event would probably do more than any- 
thing else to settle the Eastern question. 

NEw YorEK CITY. 
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RURAL ATTICA. 
A SIROLL OUTSIDE THE STADIUM—HOMER’S SHEP- 
HERDS AND PLOWMEN. 


BY J. IRVING MANATT, LL.D., 
PROFESSOR IN BROWN UNIVSBSITY. 











MIDWINTER tho it is, we leave the ancient city behind 
and push out through the sunshine for the open country. 
To the east and south rises my favorite mountain, and 


. to it we lift up our eyes. Forthwith there comes a long- 


ing into our legs, and we are off for Hymettus. 

We pass the palace of King George on one hand and 
the Temple of Olympian Jove on the other; there you 
have a bit of the oldand the new. 

We follow the bank of the Ilissus, in whose ordinarily 
dry bed there is now a bit of running wa‘er, for the 
rains have been unusually abundant, and it is lined on 
either side with vigorous young plane trees. It was a 
favorite haunt of Socrates, and we can fancy the bare- 
foot sage wading in the stream to cool his feet, and then 
sitting down to rest and chat with his young friend 
Pheedrus, who describes the scene: ‘‘ A fair and shady 
resting-place, full of summer sounds and scents. There 
is the lofty and spreading tree, and the stream that flows 
beneath it is deliciously cold to the feet. M-reover, 
there is a sweet breez2, and the grasshoppers chirrup, and 
the greatest charm of all is the grass, like a pillow gently 
sloping to the head.” 

Quitting this immortal company, we cross a marble 
bridge to enter a hollow in the hills, which looks an 
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ideal field of sport. And well it may, for it is the Pana- 
thenaic Stadium, which we must pass now and visit at 
our leisure again. It has kept these two-and-twenty 
centuries and will keep a little longer. 

Through the stadium and over the hills: Athens re- 
cedes from the view, out the plain opens south on Pha- 
leron and Pirzeus and the shining sea and shadowy 
islands. There lies the harbor out of which Theseus 
sailed to throttle the Minotaur and Menestheus to take a 
hand in the siege of Troy; it was thither the Persians, 
beaten at Marathon, hastened to surprise Athens and 
found themselves surprised; for Miltiades had out- 
marched their fleet and was ready to repeat the warm 
reception of the day before; and it was there, too, ten 
years later, that the mightier fleet of Xerxes, broken at 
Salamis, was thrown back in shapeless wreck—fulfilling 
the ancient oracle that ‘‘ the women of Colias should do 
their cooking with oars.” Singularly enough, a regiment 
of King George’s boys in blue is this moment marching 
up the road from Phaleron. Who shall see our boys in 
blue marching to Concord in the year 4200 a.p.? Old 
and new again, across the water you see Salamis it- 
self, rock-ribbed and stern, eternal sentinel of fame. 
But we are going there one of these days for a nearer 
view. , 

For the present, let us lift up our eyes to the hills ; 
straight betore us stands Hymettus, looking like any 
other naked rock, save when the sun lights it up like a 
grand old painting. Vegetation, there would seem to 
be none; but the bees find fodder enough to carry on 
business at the old stand age after age. 

“There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 


Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing.” 


Milton never saw Greece, save with his mind’s eye; 
and the ordinary traveler would say that in no other 
view could his flowery be justified. Yet to-day you may 
fill your baskets with the fairest anemones that ever 
blew—anemone is named for the wind, you know—and 
this whole region is carpeted with the wild thyme, fra- 
grant fodder of the honeybee ; clover is not to be named 
along with it. If you take another walk this way in 
April, you shall see this great sweet-factory ia operation, 
a very idyl of industry, whose output can yet scarcely 
keep pace with the demand. Withont a pot of 
Hymettus honey on the breakfast table, life would lack 
its perfect Attic bloom and blessedness. 

We are still in the Plain, but a rough and rugged plain 
itis. Thereis never any water in Attica, people say ; 
yet some elements have plowed great furrows here. 
They are mountain torrents, now dry indeed ; but they 
must have carried roaring floods down from Hymettus 
to thesea in their time. Oa a great smooth rock in one 
of these dry torrent beds, we may rest a bit and take 
note of the life about us. There is a good deal of anti- 
quity aboveground in Greece. This scene could hardly 
seem unfamiliar to Theocri'us if that sweet old pastoral 
poet could open his eyes upon it. And some features of 
it would scarcely surprise Homer himself. 

Right before me an Homeric plowman is turning over 
the red soil. He is ¢ressed all in white, his plow a 
crooked stick with an iron point, and his team a black 
steer yoked with a white heifer. I have just interviewed 
him ; but his Greek and mine were not learned in the 
same school, so we did not get very thick. Moreover, 
his suspicion was aroused by my careful study of his 
plow—afraid of my infringing the patent, no doubt. The 
whole outfit is Homeric; Homeric, too, the plowman’s 
question, ‘‘ From what fatherland comest thou?’ But 
my avswer involved a bit of geography not down in the 
Catalog of the Ships, which may be his latest geograph- 
ical authority. Watching him, I thiok of the old Greek 
way of writing—boustrophedon, “as the oxen turn with 
the plow”—and wonder if my plowman still writes in 
furrows : 


“NOW WE GO FORWARD 
KCAB OG EW WON DNA 
AND SO TO THE END OF OUR PLOWING” 


More likely he is as innocent of writing at all as was 
Homer himself; anything else would make him an 
anachronism. For he is living in the Homeric age. In 
our walks about Athens we shall often have to shake 
hands with people across thirty centuries. 

And so it is but an hour between the glare of the electric 
light and the pastoral dusk of Arcady. A little onward 
from my plowman I reach a bend in the torrent and a 
grotto in its high bank. It seems to be the camp of the 
two shepherds, shaggy-coated, who are keeping their 
sheep on the hill up yonder and whose two deep- 
throated dozs come down to weet me with their teeth— 
a courtesy which they waive whenI gather up a rock to 
express my opinion of them. Thecampequipage is sim- 
ple: a bed of ashes and two other beds of wild thyme, 
each with ashaggy shepherd’s cloak for coverlet; these 
and abroken water jar. And here comes my fine young 
shepherd with a bale of thyme swung on his back, and I 
am in fora picnic. We are on good terms at once: for 
he has served as a soldier, and his Greek is not too rude 
for me to follow. To my wish he opens his arsenal ; 
every shepherd, you know, carries an armory at his belt ; 
but I never took an inventory of one before. Here it is: 
a big revolver, a dagger, a wicked knife—so far, as you 
would expect; but look at the rest—account book, pen- 
cil, comb, hand mirror! Our shepherd is a picturesque 
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chap, and evidently he knows it. Hospitable,too. In- 
vites me into his grotto, offers mea cigaret (declined), 
and lights a fire. And now I begin to put things tugether 
and to understand the mystery of my own breakfast 
table ; the wild thyme whose fragrance is in my morning 
honey has also baked my breakfast rolls. The laden 
donkeys I have watched these many months bringing in 
the brushy fuel for all the ovens of Athens might have 
brayed in chorus : 


“I know a bank where the wild thyme grows”; 


but I never dreamed before what burden they were bear- 
ing. How sweet the fragrance, as my shepherd carefully 
goes to the bottom of his arsenal for a match, takes an 
uprooted shrub, and touches its feathery tuft with the 
flame, which at once leaps to the sooty cavern roof. 
Shrub after shrub feeds the fire, as, stretched upon the 
rude couches, we converee in the dialect of Theocritus— 
at least there is a Doric flavor in the speech of my host— 
and I seem to catch the piping of Pan across the silence 
of a hundred generations. And when my Arcadian goes 
back to his flocks and leaves me to tend the fragrant 
flame, I muse and muse, until, in an acccss of human 
sympathy, out comes my scratch book, and you are all 
made, so far as my poor words can make you, the sharers 
in my unique experience. Still I fear you will miss the 
fragrance of the wild thyme, even thoI write in the 
sweet glow of it; and for the aroma of the world’s 
Arcadian youth, that is quite beyond my power to trans- 
mit you through any medium known to modern men. 

A solitary spot is this cave-dwelling under flowery 
Hymettus: but looking straight out from it, there is one 
and only one bit of human handiwork in view, and that 
is the grand old battered Parthenon. Itis the only spot I 
ever found that gives you just this splendid bit of ancient 
glory and nothing more, and I commend it to the com- 
ing painter. 

But it is time to be going if we are to sleep in Athens 
to night instead of further taxing our shepherd’s hospi- 
tality. And as he has returned with another bale of 
thy me—full of fragrant dreams for him, I hope—we take 
lingering farewells, and I am off. 


aie 
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THE INCREASE OF FARM TENANCY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





NOT A BAD SYMPTOM—LEVELING UP, NOT DOWN. 





BY L. G. POWERS, 


MINNESOTA COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 





THE increase of farm tenancy first began to attract at- 
tention in the United States not far from 1870. In the 
years before the War political parties in a few States, 
such as New York, had been called into being by a dis- 
cussion of the tenancy question. The tenants of the de- 
scendants of the old Dutch Patroons fought for a reform 
in the condition of the land tenure, and the struggles 
and acts of the ‘* Anti renters” and ‘‘ Barnburners,” of 
New York, at one time assisted not alone in electing and 
defeating candidates for Governor and State officers in 
that S'ate, but in selecting the President of the United 
States. The United States thus in some sections long ago 
found the subject of farm tenancy an engrossing one. 
Later, not far from 1870, when people in a general way 
noticed, in nearly every State of the Union, an increase 
of farm tenancy, the great majority thought and spoke 
of it as a growing and threatening evil. Noone desired 
the est iblishment in all sections of our land of farm ten- 
ancy under circumstances that would rep2at the evils 
that had once led to the creation of the old factions of the 
‘* Anti-renters” and ‘‘ Barnburners” in New York. The 
objection to a growth of farm tenancy in the land, based 
upon the earlier experience of our people, was hightened 
by the prominence from 1870 to 1890 of the Irish land 
question. No one desired to see established in the 
Western States a system of absentee landlordism 
such as had proven a curse to the Emerald Isle. 
A popular suspicion that farm tenancy was growing in 
the United States led to an investigation of the subject 
by the Census in 1880. From that year we must date our 
first accurate figures relating to thetopic. In that year 
the Census secured information, showing the number of 
farms worked by their owners and those operated by 
tenants. Preceding censuses had secured the number of 
farms, but no classification or division by their tenure. 
The Census of 1880 showed a very large actual and rela- 
tive number of farms in the United States operated by 
tenants. The subject continued to attract more and 
more attention. In 1890 the Census gathered more infor- 
mation than in 1880. It obtained data showing not only 
the number of farms operated by owners and tenants, as 
in 1880, but also the number of farm families living on 
farms of their own and the number of those living on 
rented farms. Ther: are mapy farms operated by twoor 
more families working in partnership and living upon 
the farm. Tais makes the farm tenant families in 1890 
larger than the number of farms operated by tenants. 
The Census was able in 1890 to give the figures for farm 
tenant families sooner than for the tenant-operated 
farms. Many people atonce compared this number with 
the number of tenant-operated farms in 1880. This com- 
parison led to a great error, since it was a comparison of 
things essentially different. It showed an increase of 
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tenancy about twice as great as had actually taken place. 
Later the Census announced the number of farms oper- 
ated by owners and by tenants. The figures thus given 
are the only ones that can properly be used in tracing 
the growth of farm tenancy. The figures of farm tenant 
families throw a side light upon the subject, but furnish 
no data for judging the comparative growth of tenancy 
on American farms, 

Since 1870 many writers and p~blic speakers have 
called attention to the increase of farm tenancy in the 
United States. The greater number of those writers and 
speakers have seen only evil in that increase, They have 
beheld in it an omen of impending national ruin. They 
have asserted that it was the result of a steady degrada- 
tion of the agricultural classes of this young republic, 
The experience of New York with its old Patroon ten- 
ants and its ‘‘ Barnburners”; the agitation of the Irish 
tenant question already referred to, predisposed the 
great mass of people to accept the conclusions of these 
writers, and to find in farm tenancy nothing but evil. 

This popular predisposition early made the farm-ten- 
ancy question a favorite one with every man witha 
financial or economic hobbyhorse to ride. All such per- 
sons have laid great stress upon the growth of tenancy, 
and in it found a reason for prescribing their panaceas 
for all our social ills. Henry George and all the Single 
Tax advocates have long called attention to the growth 
of farm tenancy, and have spoken of it as an evil. They 
have further said, inspeaking of it: ‘‘It will continue 
until the nation adopts our system for righting all the 
evils that afflict society.” The advocates of the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 have also been 
very persistent in calling attention tothe growth of farm 
tenancy in the past twenty-five years. See, they cry, 
how the legislation of 1873, demonetizing silver, has 
wrought its baneful results upon the sturdy yeomen of 
It brings them into debt. It renders it im- 
possible for the farmers to pay off their mortgages. 
Thnose moftgages are foreclosed, and the once independ- 
ent and happy farmers are forced as tenants to till the 
land of which they and their fathers were once the proud 
and happy possessors. The advocates of the single tax 
and of the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 expend much 
fiery rhetoric in their descriptions of how the yeomanry 
of this land are being ground under the wheels of the 
modern Juggernaut, of evil systems of taxation, or of 
wrong legislation concerning silver. Thus they paint 
this gloomy picture of to-day, and in glowing colors de- 
pict the paradise that will follow the enactment of their 
pet measures. 

But lurid rhetoric about the present and glowing 
prophecies concerning the future are alike out of place 
until we know the exact facts of the world as itis, The 
growth of farm tenancy by itself proves nothing. It 
indicates a national disaster, provided those tenants are 
recruited in vast number from the ranks of men forced 
to a lower position in life by financial misfortune. If so 
recruited, the growth of a vast body of farm tenants 
presages evil, and it is a sign of impending national ruin. 
If, however, this growth of farm tenancy is wholly or 
even largely recruited from below, from men whose 
fathers were common wage-earners, or slaves who never 
owned ahorse or farm wagon, then the question takes on 
an altogether different aspect. The growth of tenancy 
is, under such circumstances, an upward social move- 
ment. Itis a partof social revolution that iscomparable 
only with that which once changed the black man from 
a chattel into a freeman and a citizen of a great nation, 
Is the growth of American farm tenancy at the expense 
of for ner farm owners? Is it a part of a movement 
degrading and debasing men and their families by the 
hundreds of thousands? Oris it the opposite? Is ita 
part of a national movement to be welcomed with peans 
of national thanksgivings because it is lifting millions 
from lives of ignoble drudgery to a plane of greater 
independence, self-reliance, knowledge and opportunities 
for themselves and their children? These are vital 
questions, and upon their correct answer hangs the 
judgment of failure or success concerning our American 
experiment of self-government. 

In writing or speaking upon the subject of farm ten- 
ancy, the average person in the last decade, and espe- 
cially the single-tax advocate and the men seeking to 
secure the recoining of silver at 16 to 1, have con- 
tented themselves with securing the figures showing the 
growth of farm tenancy from 1880 to 1890 in the United 
States. They have marshaled those figures in all possible 
ways and arranged them at times so as to greatly exag- 
gerate the growth of tenancy. They have then said: 
See the growth of this evil. Be warned in time. Seek 
a cure by my remedy. 

But it is not enough to know the growth of farm ten- 
ancy in the past ten years. The man who knows all 
about that growth, but knows nothing concerning farm 
owners and farm laborers, is totally ignorant of the sub- 
ject of tenancy. In social science he who knows one 
subject only, knows nothing about that one. To form a 
correct judgment concerniag farm tenancy he must 
possess the known facts about such t2nancy and also 
about ownership and debt and the farm laborers in the 
United States. 

That the reader may consider the subject of farm ten- 
ancy in all its relations, the writer, before calling special 
attention to the figures for the same in 1880 and in 1890, 
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invites a consideration of the number of men and women 
in the various decades classed by the Census as “ farm 
laborers.” The Census has reported the number of this 
class each decade since 1840, If American farming as 
an industry is undergoing a degrading movement, if the 
people who make up the millions toiling on our farms, 
East and West and North and South, are sinking from 
independence to dependence, then such degradation 
would be shown all along the line. Farm owners would 
be decreased relatively in number in the nation, and 
farm laborers, the lowest class, would be greatly in- 
creased. A movement upward among the American 
agriculturists would be reflected in the opposite changes 
in the relative number of these two classes of farm 
laborers and owners. The upward movement would be 
evidenced by a smaller relative increase of laborers than 
of owners. Either the downward movement or the up- 
ward one might show an increase of tenancy ; but the 
test of the movement is to be found in the two extremes 
of the scale, the farm owners and laborers. Which of 
these classes is increasing the most rapidly? What are 
the facts about farm owners and farm tenant; and farm 
laborers in the United States ? 

From 1880 to 1890 the farms operated by their owners 
increased from 2,984,306 to 3,269.728, the farms operated 
by tenants increased from 1,024,601 to 1,294,913, and the 
farm laborers which in 1880 were 3,223,876 in number, in 
1890 were 3,004,015. The farm tenant families or fami- 
lies living as tenants upon farms in 1890, were 1,624,433. 
No corresponding figures were given for 1880. An ex- 
amination of these figures show that the farms operated 
by owners increased 285,422, while those operated by 
tenants increased only 270,312, and the number of men 
and women on farms working for wages decreased 219,- 
761, altho the farms of the nation increased 555,734, and 
the population of the United States increased about 
twelve and a half millions. 

Taking all these groups together we learn how tenancy 
is a sign of progress in our land. It is something quite 
different from the tenancy of the old Dutch Patroons of 
New York, and quite the opposite of the absentee land- 
lordism of modern Ireland. Itis a part of a most benefi- 
cent social and industrial revolution that is lifting the 
common laborer through tenancy to farm ownership. 
Farm tenancy in the United States is recruited from sev- 
eral sources. Its members come from the old and de- 
creasing class of native American day laborers, who once 
toiled on year after year with but little hope of rising in 
the world and bettering their condition. It is further re- 
cruited from the ranks of immigrants, who seek a home in 
this new world with its opportunities to rise from the 
the humble position of a wage-earner through farm ten- 
ancy to farm ownership. In the South farm tenancy 
marks the rise of men once slaves toward a greater de- 
gree of independence and a financial success in life. In 
the Eastern States farm tenancy marks the removal of 
the wide-awake American original owners to the West, 
and the renting of their farms to the European immi- 
grants struggling forward to the goal of farm ownership. 

That this is the real meaning of the figures showing 
the comparative number of farm owners, tenants and 
laborers in the United States in 1880 and 1890, can be 
more clearly seen by considering corresponding figures, 
so far as they are accessible, for still earlier decades. In 
1860 there were in the United States 2,044,077 farms, of 
which probably nearly twenty per cent., or from 350,000 
to 400,000, were operated by tenants. These tenant oper- 
ated farms were largely confined to a few States, and were 
the property of the descendants of the old Dutch Patroons 
and the corresponding class of landlords in other com- 
munities. This would give an approximate number of 
farms worked by their owners of 1,700.000. 

In the same year there were in the United States 795,- 
676 free men and women, classified by the Census as 
** farm laborers.” But the Census authorities tell us that 
many ‘‘farm laborers” were reported and classified as 
‘*laborers.” Hence the number of free farm laborers, 
in 1860, must have approximated one million. There 
were also, allowing three-fourths of the slaves of work- 
able age to agriculture, 2,000,000 agricultural slave toil- 
ers. This would make a total of men and women toil- 
ing on farms, either as slavesor as wayge-earners, of 
about 3,000,000. Thirty years later, in 1890, the number 
of farm laborers was no greater, altho the farms had 
more than doubled in number and acreage and the popu- 
lation of the nation had also doubled. Farm tenants 
had, it is true, unquestionably increased in number, 
altho of that increase, prior to 1880, we have no reliable 
figures. But for every family added since 1860 to our 
farm tenants, two others were added tothe ranks of farm 
owners, That is one cause for congratulation; but the 
greatest cause is found in the figures for the slaves and 
labcerers. In thirty years many millions of the poorest 
and humblest toilers have come to our shores from Eu- 
rope and from Asia, They have poured a steady stream 
on to the farms of the nation. But in spite of these un- 
numbered additions to the ranks of the humble toilers in 
our midst, the number of farm laborers in 1890 was 
actually no greater than in 1860. The number of farm- 
owning families had nearly doubled, but those working 
as slaves, or for wages for others, had absolutely de- 
creased. Counting the members of the tenant families, 
with farm slaves and wage-earners as constituting one 
class and the farm-owning class as another, and it is 
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found that the owning class had increased twice as much 
in the aggregate as the three others. 

Who, in that year, 1860, among the friends of the 
Southern Negro dared hope for such an outcome within 
one generation? What friend of the lowly would have 
been considered sane in 1860 who had predicted such a 
beneficent revolution as ishererecorded! ‘‘ Slaves have” 
indeed “risen up men,” and have pressed forward 
through the open door of farm tenancy toward the goal 
of independency as farm ownets. 

The steady movement forward and upward among the 
American farmers, this hopeful and encouraging signifi- 
cance of American farm tenancy as it exists almost 
every where to-day, can be traced in a multitude of ways. 
Attention will be called to but one of these. The Minne- 
sota Bureau of Labor in 1893 investigated the condition of 
1,798 farmers in eleven typical townships in different 
parts of the State. It found 1,555 farm owners and 243 
farm tenants. Of the owners 237 had once been tenants, 
and ‘most of them had once been farm laborers. This was 
a number practically the same a3 the number of tenants 
found. The farm owners, once tenants, had toiled as 
tenants an average of four years. That length of time 
thus sufficed to promote a man from the lower toa bigher 
position. Of the tenants only two had ever lost a farm 
by mortgage foreclosure, and only seventeen had ever 
been farm owners. The greater number of these were 
merely working as tenants while looking about to pur- 
chase a farm wisely after selling their old one. 

Tenancy in Minnesota and for our nation as a whole 
is not then a sign of degradation ; but it is a part of an 
upward social revolution that is touching the lot of the 
former slave of the South, the old farm laborer of the 
North and the poor immigrant from Europe with the wand 
of hope and blessing, and changing it into the likeness of 
something better and grander and more desirable. 
Where in the long history of man is there a social revo- 
lution more fraught with present good and promise of 
future blessing ? 

Sr. PavuL, MINN. 
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HOW I BECAME A MILLIONAIRE. 


A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE IN SWEDEN. 











BY GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D. 





IT might almost seem that the following sketch, illus- 
trating the singular experiences which sometimes occur 
to those traveling through a foreign country, could 
scarcely be true. It is, however, an accurate statement 
of facts, and can be verified, if any one should so desire, 
by communicating with any member of the party re- 
ferred to. 

There were about forty of us American tourists, in 
1892, under the conduct of Prof. Armand de Potter, re- 
turning together from the North Cape, and stopping for 
a little tim» in Denmark. The day approached for us to 
leave Copenhagen for Stockholm, on our way to St. Pe- 
tersburg ; and as our conductor thought it wise, we con- 
cluded to charter a train, which happened to be what is 
known abroad as First Class. We had learned that we 
could thereby secure considerable increase of comfort, 
with comparatively small increase of expense. But how 
little we dreamed of the experiences which were to 
follow ! 

As our line of carriages rolled from the hotel to the 
station, most of us were too much engaged with the 
prospects of the journey to note the attentive gaze of the 
passing pedestrians, or the stare of the curious groups 
gathered about the depot. 

Soon we were on the cars, and had settled ourselves 
comfortably in our various compartments for an all-day’s 
quiet ride in the midst of S vedish scenery. About an 
hour passed away and the whistle blew. We were near- 
ing a station. 

‘*Good gracious, what a crowd!” exclaimed one of 
the party, as he pulled his head in from the window, and 
popped it out again. Immediately forty heads were 
thrust out from forty windows, more or less, and forty 
people, mentally or aloud, exclaimed : ‘‘Gooi gracious !” 

The platform was literally packed ; and we asked our- 
selves : ‘‘ Why this throng, since no passengers are to be 
taken on board, and we are traveling as a-company of 
obscure American tourists ?” 

When we came to a standstill our amazement was still 
furtherincreased. The multitude pressed about our win- 
dows and soon boarded the train. 

‘* Where is Mr. Vanderbilt?” some one asked. 

We answered that we had not seen him. 

‘* Well, may I see Mr. Sandford ?” 

‘* Which Mr. Sandford ?” 

**Mr, Sandford, of California; the railroad man.” 

**Oh, you mean Mr. Stanford ?” 

‘*-Yes, he’s the one ; I want to see him.” 

We told the gentleman that we did not think he could 
see him, since we had never seen him ourselves. 

Then he edged up to one of us, and, in a confidential 
whisper, asked : ‘‘ Which is Jay Gould?” 

We toid him we didn’t know, 

Here a spruce young man pressed forward. ‘‘ Now, 
see here, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, with politeness, but 
considerable suppressed energy, ‘‘l’ve been sent over 
here by the journal I represent especially to meet this 
party of American millionaries, and have an interview. 
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I have driven ten miles this morning, and do not want to 
return without the accomplishment of my purpose.” 

A “plain-spoken” tourist from one of our Western 
States could now contain himself no longer. ‘‘ See here, 
stranger.” he exclaimed, “‘you’d better come off your 
perch. You're jagged; that’s what’s the matter with 
you. You're talkin’ through your hat. What on earth 
are you dreamin’ about, anyhow? Mr. Vanderbilt and 
Jay Gould and Mr. Stanford, and the rest of ’em! Who 
told you they were on board ?”’ 

**Who told me?” he cried, excitedly—‘‘ who told me? 
Look at that, and see who told me!” and he pulled from 
his pocket a newspaper, and, pressing his finger against 
@ paragraph, held it up for us to read. As it was in the 
Scandinavian tongue, and as our education had been 
neglected in that department, we were none of us much 
the wiser, So we asked him to interpret it ; and he read 
this statement, which I copied at the time : 

‘* We learn that a company of American millionaires will 
leave Copenhagen on Tuesday next, in a private train, on 
their way to Stockholm. After visiting that city they 
intend to spend some timein Russia. [t would be difficult 
to estimate what the aggregate wealth of these gentlemen 
would represent.” 

Here, then, was the cause of this unusual excitement. 
We were millionaires, and these people had come from 
all the country roundabout, either on foot or in any con- 
veyance which they could find, that they might feast 
their eyes on us favored children of fortune. As soon as 
our financial standing became known to us each one of 
us, instantly, intuitively and individually, found himself 
sitting at a window where he could be easily seen. 

We were ‘ millionaires,” and on exhibition—the ob- 
served, and the envied of all observers. We felt we had 
a reputation to sustain, What tho it was a hollow repu- 
tation? Perhaps it was no more so than as tho some of 
the real *‘ millionaires” had actually been among us, 
Besides that, had not Pope declared that 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part—there all the honor lies *’? 
And we determined to get out of it whatever honor there 
was ia it; forif we did not have the ‘‘condition ” we 
could at least act as tho we had; and in so doing we 
would not be compelled to feei so very lonely in this 
great world, after all. Accordingly, we sat back and 
tried to appear nonchalant, as tho such an experience as 
that which now presented itself was simply one of the 
ordinary burdens of our all too prosperous lot. I believe 
that some of us actually felt wealthy. In fact, we be- 
came generous; so that when the whistle blew, and we 
prepared to steam away, and the boys pressed about the 
departing train, we took from our pockets some of the 
smallest coins we could find and tossed them carelessly 
into their midst. True, this was partly for the fun of 
seeing them scramble, but also because we felt that, re- 
gardless of expense, we must sustain the gocd reputation 
of our brethren at home, the other American millionaires, 
who had been 60 unfortunate as to have received no in- 
vitation to join our select party. 

Then the train moved away, and once-more we were 
left to the company of ourselves. But we felt taller. 
One man remarked that he was really glad to discover 
himself in the company of so many rich'people ; that he 
had, until then, been feeling lonely and ill at ease, but 
now he felt at home again. 

Then the question arose as to how we had come to be 
discovered. Who put it into the papers? But no one 
could be found who would confess his guilt. We would 
make further inquiries on that point at the next station. 
We wondered whether there would be another crowd of 
people there, and a number of the ladies began to 
‘* prink” that they might look like heiresses. I noticed 
some of the gentlemen also brushing their hats, and one 
putting on his kid gloves. I suppose he thought that 
millionaires wore kid gloves, even when they went to 
bed, Another, who had been lounging in a disreputable 
old traveling cap, quietly removed it and sat himself 
down by the window with his millionaire head adorned 
with a millionaire-looking stovepipe. He was not again 
to be taken by surprise, as he had been at the first sta- 
tion. 

After a while the whistle blew down brakes, and we 
knew we were nearing another depot. Out popped forty 
heads—no, not forty this time ; only about twenty. The 
others evidently realized that it would nut comport with 
the dignity of American representatives of Wall Street, 
to appear frivolous. When their companions exclaimed : 
“I declare! A bigger crowd than before!” they simply 
sat back and tried to look bored. I noticed, however, 
that they carefully retained their seats next the win- 
dows. In fact, this for the moment rather nettled me. 
I deprecated their evident desire for conspicuousness ; it 
rendered it almost impossible for me to get a good seat 
myself. 

Once more the crowd gathered about the windows, 
and their questions were repeated. But this time it was 
our turn to ask and theirs to answer. 

‘‘ How did that article appear in the papers, and who 
said we were millionaires ?” 

‘* Why, that is now public property. Everybody knows 
it. With the exception of yourselves, no one ever yet 
traveled over this road in a special train except the King 
and visitors to the royal family.” 

And this was the cause of our suddin rise to fame. 
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The railroad authorities in Copenbagen had evidently in- 
formed some one of their newspaper friends that we 
had chartered private cars. The newspaper friend, had 
thereupon, with that remarkable instinct for enterprise 
and accuracy which, unfortunately, is not confined to 

the representatives of the American Press, informed 

himself, out of the depths of his own consciousness, that 

no one would ever charter special cars except people of 

special distinction and financial ability. Furthermore, 

we were Americans, and that settled it ; forall foreigners 
have ap idea that an American can never, by any possi- 

bility, be hard up. And it is doubtless because of their 
conviction as to the benefits of such an experience that 

they do their best to bring us into this condition before 
we leave them. The author of the startling paragraph, 

however, evidently did not know us personally, or he 
would have drawn the line somewhere. 

Larger and larger grew the crowds as we neared the 
end of our journey. At one place we were called upon 
to feel not simply the prerogatives of wealth, but its 
responsibilities, A committee of citizens, from a town 
which they told us was named Nassua, waited upon us 
to inform us that many of their homes hed been de- 
stroyed by fire, and respectfully to request that during 
the few minutes we tarried at their station, we would 
subscribe a few thousand dollars for the relief of the 
sufferers. They presented a written petition, regularly 
drawn up, and addressed to ‘‘ The American Noblemen” 
who were traveling through Sweden. 

This time we summoned all the courage we had and 
told the simple truth ; for if there is ever a time when a 
man is ready to lay aside all sham and give the bottom 
facts concerning his income, it is when he is asked for a 
subscription. Unhappily, however, they refused to be- 
lieve us; and by their countenances we could discover, as 
we steamed away, that they were not only persuaded 
that we were millionaires, but that we were blindly re- 
gardless of how to use our money in the best way. 

At last we entered Stockholm, and as, dust covered 
and weary, we alighted from our ‘special train,” and 
passed out of the depot, into the street, a swarm of two 
thousand spectators so blocked the passage, that the 
police had to be called upon to conducsé us to our car- 
riages. 

Our experiences, however, were not yet concluded ; 
indeed, they were scarcely begun. Neither had we 
reached the limit of the phenomenal growth of our 
private fortunes. 

We had started from Copenhagen, including in our 
number some commonplace capitalists who were the 
possessors of a mere million. For each of us, however, 
this was soon to become an insignificant figure; just 
enough perhaps with which to endow a college or help 
some poor relation over a tight place, but a mere baga- 
telle compared with our now rapidly accumulating 
wealth. 

But here we were, for the first time, about to go shop- 
ping in thestreets of Stockholm, just plain, simple mil- 
lionaires, and nothing more. This was the city where 
we had understood things would be reasonably cheap ; 
easily within tha purchasing power of people like our- 
selves who, while we did not have money to burn, were 
possessed of a reasonable competence. 

But cheap! Why we had never entered a town in all 
our travels where the prices of everything were so enor- 
mous. Articles had appeared about us and our fortunes 
in the city journals, and just as soon as we reached a 
store, whizz! fizz! the prices rose like a rocket. Every 
one of us was a marked man among those shopkeepers. 
And that in ‘‘ honest Sweden”! We began to appreciate 
why it was that rich people sometimes became suspicious 
and what is popularly termed ‘‘ mean.” Most of the 
millionaires, when they had heard the prices, determined 
to wait until they should have returned to America; 
then to purchase .the same things, at fifty per cent. less 
than they could where they were made; a plan which 
had much to commend it, not only from an economical 
standpoint, but from a lofty moral predilection as well, 
inasmuch as they would thereby avoid the necessity of 
lying to the custom-house officers when they reached the 
wharf. 

One firm deputed a clerk to call upon us at our hotel 
and offer to drive some of us to see the beautiful sights 
of the city, without expense. Five or six conscienceless 
capitalists accepted his offer, and, free of cost to them- 
selves, spent the best part of a day in driving round the 
town and environs. They gracefully accepted, also, his 
business card when he left them at their hotel. But I 
happened to see him standing in front of his store on the 
last day of our sojourn in the city. His hands were in 
his pockets, and there seemed to be plenty of room for 
them ; indeed, there did not appear to be anything else 
in his pockets but his hands. He bowed to me asI 
passed, tho I was not one who had accepted of his hospi- 
tality; but in his deportment there was a grieved and 
injured air, which led me into wondering how much he 
was ‘‘ out” on account of the American millionaires. 

When on the next day we bade farewell to Stockholm, 
we breathed a sigh of relief, that we were once again to 
be our own real selves ; to be dealt with like people who 
had to count their pennies, and figure up the cost. But 
how little one can tell of the mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence ! 

As we came into Russia we marveled why we were 
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treated with so much deference, and why our bagg2ge 
at the custom house was scarcely examined at all. But 
the day following our arrival it was all explained. The 
authorities had received orders from their superiors to 
let us alone, But why? 

I asked this question of a Russian gentleman. He 
smiled knowingly, as if he fancied I might be playing 
him a trick. But he took out of his pocket the St. Peters- 
burg paper, and translated for me into English, the fol- 
lowing important announcement: 

“*A party of fifty American billionaires are on their way, 
with private steamer and cars, to St. Petersburg. The 
party contains all the billionaires in America except Van- 
derbilt and Gould. Along the railway in Norway and Swe- 
den they threw away among the people seventy-five thou- 
sand rubles.” 

That, gentle reader, would be equivalent to more than 
fifty thousand dollars in American gold. And here I rest 
my pen. Why should I longer seek the paltry dole of a 
mere “literary feller,” since I have become a billionaire ? 
NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 
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THE PASSING OF REALISM. 


fl. 








BY RICHARD HOVEY. 





THERE is such a thing as living too spiritually. We 
may be immortal souls, but we are also animals; and 
when we neglect the animal nature, it always has its re- 
venge. When this happens, when we have allowed our 
spiritual life to become unhealthy from lack of relation 
to reality, it is best to let Nature have her way for a time, 
even tho she cure extremes by extremes. In like man- 
ner Art, having forgotten the earth too long, needed to 
sprawl upon it a while for refreshment. It is a good 
thing as a phase, tho in itself something unpleasant. It 
is an attitude of fatigue, and fatigue is usually unbeauti- 
ful. Besides, it may have a sympathetic effect on the 
audience. 

Romanticism attempted to explore that half-light that 
lies between our knowledge and our ignorance, and to 
find an expression for it in Art. To do this it relin- 
quished the classical precision and, that backbone with- 
drawn, it too frequently slumped into an invertebrate 
mass of sentimentalism. People conceived a disgust for 
the mysterious and sought relief in concrete fact, some- 
times even in the positively sensual. 

If we cannot find poetry in common things, said the 
radicals, we will have none of poetry ; and after the ex- 
treme of the “‘hifalutin,” this position was right and 
necessary. But like all partisans, they had the acciden- 
tal part of their principle more in mind than the essen- 
tial, the commonness more than the poetry ; and in the 
end poetry would have none of them. 

The grapes of Zeuxis and the curtain of Parrhasius be- 
came the ideals of painting. In literature the artistic in 
terest was sacrificed to the scientific, and facts were 
called for without any regard to the significance of the 
facts. Sculpture, always ata low ebb except in classic 
periods, became either lascivious or trivial. Architec- 
ture was utilitarian and ugly, and, when it attempted 
ornament, became uglier still. Music alone remained 
romantic, for it alone has no realistic basis; yet even 
music essayed some imitative passages with exotic re- 
sults, and developed a leaning toward the purely tech- 
nical. It alsoallied itself more closely than ever before 
with the pictorial and literary effects of the drama. 

Painting, which admits of nature more realism than 
any other art, attained a leadership among its fellows 
that it had never before reached. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, and even poetry, lost much of their own distinctive 
qualities and became pictorial. This is of itself an ab- 
normal condition, for painting has no right to any such 
dominance. What supremacy there may be among the 
arts, a supremacy of order rather than of merit, belongs 
without question to architecture and poetry. For, 
while it is absurd to talk of one art being better than 
another, the e is a certain dependence, historical and 
theoretical, of sculpture, painting and the arts of dec- 
oration upon architecture, and of music, the drama and 
the arts of motion upon poetry. The one is the funda- 
mental art of space, and the other the fundamental art 
of time. 

This precedence of painting, which sprang from the 
prevailing realistic tendencies, had a reflex action in ex- 
aggerating those tendencies. The analytic, merely in- 
tellectual act of recognition came to be the chief source 
of esthetic pleasure, and imitation the chief artistic ac- 
tivity. Of course, nothing infuriates a realist more than 
to tell him that imitation is the lowest of the esthetic 
faculties. Nevertheless, this is true. 

Realism implicity or explicity declares that we must 
reproduce Nature exactly as she is, without adding to 
the object anything out of our own thought. Philoso- 
phic theories are shifting and uncertain : let us observe 
the facts. Such an attitude of mind is ofien useful in 
keeping us from applying the methods of pure thought 
where they are inappropriate ; but the reali:tic mind is 
too apt to forget that even the observation of facts can- 
not take place without some sort of metaphysic, con- 
sciously or unconsciously held. The realist trusts the tes- 
timony of his senses, and in doing so takes a long meta- 
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physical stride. He also frequently distrusts the testi- 
mony of other people’s senses, and in this he raises the 
whole question of evidence—a very philosophical matter. 
The very constitution of the human mind forces him at 
every step to apply criterions to his reality, by which its 
realness may be tested. And so he, too, has a philoso- 
phy. Only it is a bad one. 

Realism then, having put Romanticism to rout, in its 
scorn of philosophy erects itself into a philosophy and 
straightway finds that it has a new antagonist—Ideal- 
ism, 

Realism is based on the philosophy of Locke, which 
makes all knowledge consist of sensations and their 
combination and rearrangements. It pursues its course, 
gently unconscious that this philosophy is one of the 
outworn and cast-off garments of human thought, that 
its own logic has returned on itself and destroyed its 
own premises, that in Hume it became inevitably a 
skepticism that undid the very reality on which it 
prided itself that it was founded, and in Kant a skepti- 
cism so complete that it demolished itself, 

Idealism, as commonly understood, is based on the 
philosophy of Plato, as commonly misunderstood. It 
admits the eternal Ideas, of which the phantasmal real- 
ities are the symbols, and thus it-finds a ground of certi- 
tude, which its rival cannot attain. But it thinks of 
these Ideas as something in a world of their own where 
all things are perfect, an otherwhere far from all the 
sorrow and sin and limitation of life. And thus it leads 
to an unreality which is probably worse than the mere 
realism of its opposite. 

The judicious have clearly perceived all along that 
either of these two extremes is undesirable, and have 
cried out for a compromise, a via media, something that 
would avoid at once the rocks of Realism on the one side 
and ths whirlpool of Idealism on the other. But what 
this course will really do, would be to give us all the 
vulgarity of one school and all the absurdity of the 
other, with the merits of neither. This has been the 
issue of all compromises, since man made his first dicker 
with the Devil. The merely judicious man finds some 
difficulty in seeing beyond his own nose, tho he sees that 
very distinctly. He hates extremes; but he arrives at 
nothing better than ‘‘ good form.” True wisdom, as the 
great English Cardinal preached, does not lie ina wa 
media but in the via catholica. It does not consist in 
sitting on the fence, but in getting down on both sides, 

In other words, to use Hegelian language, we want a 
synthesis in which the truth of both the thesis and the 
antithesis shall be preserved. It is a very simple matter. 
Find the idea in the thing in Nature and put the idea in 
the thing in Art, and the problem is solved. Both must 
be present, the thing and the idea, or we shall have a 
world of corpses or of ghosts, not of men. But both 
must be present, not as separate or contradictory entities , 
but as inextricably one. We must have the ideal ; but 
we must find it were it actually is, in the real, not in the 
unreal. We must have the real ; but we must portray it 
as it actually is, as the process of the ideal not as a 
meaningless and empty husk, 

The flesh profiteth not without the spirit, butit is also 
true that the spirit profiteth not without the flesh. It 
was an essential and eternal need of humanity that led 
to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Ali this 
the old Greek poets and artists knew or felt very well, 
and wrought it into enduring form with the sublime un- 
consciousness and divine intuition of genius, In Plato, 
rightly interpreted, we see the same thought rising into 
consciousness. In Aristotle, it is very distinctly stated. 
Finally, in the philosophy that underlies the doctrine of 
the Incarnation and the sacramentalism of Catholic 
Christianity, it assumes an importance which is funda- 
mental. 

But while in thought the medieval Church had laid 
hold on the true reconcilement of the opposing principles, 
in practice it developed each in its most obaoxious form, 
asceticism and sensuality. In the reaction against these 
which was necessary the philosophy of the Church went 
overboard with its corruptions. In the expressive 
phrase of the German proverb, the baby was thrown out 
with the bath. Andso we have been compelled to learn 
the old lesson again in a new way. 

It has sometimes occurred to the writer that, when 
we have learned our lesson, we shall find that Art, ex- 
cept when it has been twisted and deformed by theorists, 
has always held the solution of this problem, that it is 
its very essence to incarnate ideas in forms, and that it 
was sacramental before the world ever heard of a sacra- 
ment, 

Every artist, when he quits theorizing and is content 
to be simply an artist, sees things in this way. It is this 
which makes himan artist. He does not confuse the un- 
seen and the seen; neither does he separate them. He 
delights in the world because it is alive. It is not to him 
a mere symbol of the invisible ; nor is he led by a super- 
ficial view of philology (of which very p>ssibly he knows 
nothing) to regard the invisible as the metaphor. Each 
is equally veritable, and neither could have any exist- 
ence without the other, 

All the great artist—Dante, Michelangelo, Shakes- 
peare—have been uncompromising realists and equally 
uncompromising idealists. When the critics cried out 
against the idealism of Turner, his prophet arose and 
showed that his idealism was the most faithful realism 
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that the world had yet seen in landscape. Uafortunately 
(and fortunately) every Turner has not his Ruskin. 

The idealism of Dante will probably be conceded. Yet 
no man was ever more thoroughly realistic. The very 
stones in the pavement of the Hell are numbered. He 
goes to the most familiar objects for his similes, and 
takes the greatest pains to inform you of the exact di- 
mensions of everything. With Shakespeare it is the 
same. Where could there be more extreme idealism 
than in the use of the witches in ‘*‘ Macbeth,” or more un- 
flinching realism than in the portrait of Sir John 
Falstaff? Yet he who cannot see the realism of the 
witches or the idealism of Falstaff, can hardly be said to 
know the meaning of the terms. 

If the new symbolism, of which we hear so much 
from France—the school of Mallarmé and Maeterlinck, 
with which some of us are inclined to find analogies in 
the unquestionably independent experiments of Carman, 
Roberts and Parker—should prove to be such a fusion 
of the two apparently antagonistic principles, who will 
say that it does not promise to be the new power we look 
for now that Realism is passing away. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





SOME THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


TURKS AND CHRISTIANS—WHY THEY CANNOT LIVE 
PEACEABLY TOGETHER. 








BY A TURKISH CHRISTIAN. 





‘*T po not see why you Christians and Moslems cannot 
live peaceably together,” was the remark made by the 
Captain of an English man-of-war while the fleet lay re- 
cently in the harbor at Beirit. The inference was that 
we Christians are about as much to blameas the Moslems. 
The Captain was either ignorant of or wholly unmindful 
of some stern fac’s which cannot be toooften mentioned, 
or too strongly emphasiz2d at this critical time in the 
struggle between the Cross and the Crescent. 

1. The Turkish Empire is an empire of Christian ruins, 
and this galls every living Christian within its borders. 
There is no other territory on the earth that contains 
one-tenth as many gloomy records of a better past. 
There are a thousand Christian churches, now used as 
mosques, Where Christianity is daily insulted and ma- 
ligned, while ten thousand Christian ruins dot the plains 
and mountains. The dead hand of Islam has touched 
and killed churches, sects, cities and civilizations. And 
the same evil power is still at work pushing the Chris- 
tian to the wall. He would bea poor Christian whose 
blood did not tingle in his veins at the sights within this 
Empire. 

2. The present Ottoman Government exists only on 
sufferance, not of any right or power within it ; and this 
galls the proud and insolent Moslem. Were it not for 
Protestant Eagland there would be no Turkey on the 
maps of 1895. Nothing but her solemn promises of re- 
form have saved her from dismemberment. More than 
once in recent years the English Ambassador has told the 
Sultan that it was the right of the latter to administer 
the laws only, not to change them. 

3. Turkey, tho a Mchammedan State, was admitted 
to the privileges and enjoyments of international law, 
that finest fruit of Christianity. But her barbarous 
treatment of Christians has long ago forfeited her rizht 
to be any longer reckoned as an independent nation in 
this brotherhood of humanity. Her presence is now a 
sorry farce. No other nation has ever done a tithe of 
the official lying and duplicity which is justly laid to her 
account. 

4. She neither rules nor administers justice within her 
own territory. She has a good code, but no one regards 
it. There is an exhibition of brute force ranging from 
the sad restrictions of the harem to the horrors of Ar- 
menia. Her prisons and prison system are vile to the 
last degree. Her finances are a stench to the commercial 
sense of the world. Justice andinjustice are bought and 
sold for a bribe. Nothing moves without backsheesh. 
The confessions of even high officials are sad. Take two 
instances, and from them know all. Some people were 
urgipg a Protestant t acher to break the rules laid down 
by the missionaries for governing the schools. The 
teacher urged his inability to disobey orders. A juige 
present, who should represent the majesty and dignity 
of law, interposed: ‘“‘If we cau put orders from Con- 
stantinople ‘ under the carpet,’ you can surely disregard 
the word of the missionary !’ Such a sentiment would 
hang a judge ia any civilized land! A missionary from 
Syria, after spending many long weeks in Constantino- 
ple, succeeded in getting some orders from the Grand 
Vizier. But that august official dumbfounded the mis- 
sionary by saying : ‘*I give you the orders, but I cannot 
guarantee that they will be carried out in Damascus ; you 
must see to that.” Later events proved the truth of the 
Grand Vizier’s remarks. 

5. Turkey’s proved insincerity in making treaties, her 
Oriental duplicity in evading them, her flagrant viola- 
tions of them where she could not evade, is a history of 
shame unparalleled since the barbarous ages. Her sole 
right and permission to exist as a nation was on her 
solemn pledges to make every Ottoman subject equal to 
every other without reference to blood or religion, and 
to institute reforms that were to save her rotten frame. 
Let Lebanon, Bulgaria, Egypt and Armenia tell how she 
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has kept her pledges. Four such fiendish violations of 
human rights within the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion are more than enough. 

6. The Sultan has abolished in name only the death 
penalty for apostasy from Mohammedanism. No Mos- 
lem dares to profess Chris:ianity within the Empire. 
Not a month rolls by without the disappearance of some 
one for simply showing a leaning toward Christianity. 
To apostatize still means death in some form. Oa the 
other hand, there are many recent well-authenticated 
cases of Christians being forced to profess Islam. The 
Sultan, in searching for some sentiment with which to 
bind together his discordant subjects, has found nothing 
so successful as the appeal to Moslem higotry and hatred 
of the Christian. 

7. It was an axiom fifty years ago that the Turkish 
Government was beyond reformation. Each passing 
decade has added some hideous exemplification to this 
truth, and the Government will never learn. It allowed, 
if it did not perpetrate, the horrors of 1860, and thereby 
lost Lebanon. It committed the Bulgarian attrocities, 
and Bulgaria went out from under the Moslem yoke. But 
for the Eaoglish war ships Egypt would have been drenched 
with blood ; and the land of the Pharaohs was lost to the 
Sultan. And now, in the closing days of this century, 
comes the blood-curdling story of Armenia. 

8, During the forty years which have elapsed since the 
Crimean war, the Turks have, by wicked, wily pol cy, 
filched away almost every right the Christians possessed. 
The orders emanating from Constantinople during the 
past five years area veritable Jihad against Christianity. 
The treaties gave Christians the right to build churches, 
open schools, print and circulate books. But to-day no 
church can be built, no little day-school opened, without 
express permission from the Sultan, Years ago we 
learned, to our sorrow, that it was the settled policy of 
the Government to refuse all such applications, and we 
gave all time and strength to keep what we then possessed. 
Bat restriction after restriction has been laid down, an- 
noyance and outrage perpetrated, until even the Moslems 
themselves are ashaned of the policy of their own Gov- 
ecnment. No Christian book can now be printed without 
being first sent to Constantinople for examination and 
mutilation, and the stupidity and maliciousness of the 
Moslem examiners goes almost beyond belief, as shown 
in an article in THE INDEPENDENT of May 16th. Years 
ago all preaching in the open air or public places was 
forbidden. Then all controversy even between Christians 
was stifled. Within three years the opening of law courts 
and all Government offices on Sunday was mwuoted as a 
possibility—all in the line of harassing and repressing 
Christianity. Ten thousand times a day in every city of 
the Empire Christianity is openly cursed and maligned ; 
bu; wo to the Chrisiian who does resent by cursing the 
S.ltan, the Prophet of Islam! So horrible are the conse- 
quences and £0 easy is it to obtain false witness against a 
Christian that this charge is now the favorite weapon 
against any one who may fall under the displeasure of 
his Moslem neighbors. Nothing is harder to meet, noth- 
ing so hard to refute. Asa prominent Government offi- 
cial, a Christian, recently said to the writer : ** God saves 
us by bribery ; were that door closed ther would be no 
place for Christians in the Empire !” 

These are a few of the reasons why we Christians find 
it so hard ‘‘ to live peaceably together with the Moslems.” 

SYRIA. 
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THE STRATEGIC OPPORTUNITY OF HAWAII. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE YOUNG REPUBLIC. 











BY JOSEPH COOK. 


AN address at Independence Park, Honoluln, July 4th, 
1895, first anniversary of the promulgation of the Consti- 
tution of the Hawaiian Republic. Revised by the author. 


I. It is a fact aud nofancy, Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen, that we have now in this hemisphere no gov- 
ernment not founded on constitutional guaranties and 
representative institutions. Hawaii keeps step with the 
hemisphere. God be thanked that we have here a Republic 
in the tropics without slavery or caste, or even acolor line, 
and under the ieadership of Anglo-Saxons of Northern 
principles. This is a set of circumstances without parallel 
in history. 

With genuine reverence for the achievements of the best 
of your kings, and especially for those of that one of them 
who has been called the Napoleon of the Pacific, and with 
devout gratitude to Providence for what has been done 
here by unselfish and heroic missionaries and accomplished 
jurists and statesmen, under a Constitutional Monarchy, I 
must adopt as my watcbwords for the present great hour 
of origination and transition in your history these senti- 
ments, in which,as I believe, the heart of civilization 
joins: Long live the Republic! Long live Christianity, 
undefiled and predominant, at the Crossroads of the 
Pacific! God speed the political union of these Islands 
with the United States, in his own good time! 

Il. It was a famous remark of Bolivar, who founded in 
South America free States which failed, that the attempt 
to establish permanent republics in the tropics under a 
broad suffrage, is like trying to plow permanent furrows 
in the sea. It is a proverb in Northern Queensland that the 
cutting of sugar cane under a vertical sunbeam is not a 
white man’s work. In that tropical region of great plan- 
tations, it is commonly estimated that the colored man’s 
labor in the fields is worth twice the white man’s. 

No color line, thank Heaven, has been drawn in your 
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politics or your industry! Hawaii is sure, nevertheless, to 
be a region of great plantations. You are one of the chief 
sugar bowls, and are destined to be one of the chief -for- 
tresses of the Pacific. No doubt many kinds of manual 
toil will be undertaken, and for two or three generations 
performed successfully here by white people. History 
shows, however, that ina long course of labor, generation 
after generation, the brown, the bronze and the black races 
are superior to the white in manual toil in the tropics. No 
white population of any considerable size ever yet labored 
continuously and vigorously with their hands in fields on 
which the snow never falls. But the whites can officer 
labor in the tropics, oversee corporations there, and reap 
the chief rewards of the industry of the colored races. 
Hence has arisen in the tropical,and even in the sub- 
tropical regions, a division of society into the laboring and 
the ruling class. The latterin many nations in past his- 
tory has become a caste, so selfish and domineering that 
slavery and peonage have been justified by it. The cancer 
of caste clings to the Tropic of Cancer all around the world. 
Caste and cotton, caste and the sugar cane, caste and the 
crocodile, go together. 

It is a just and constant complaint of philanthropists 
and statesmen in southern Australia that in tropical 
northern Australia the labor trade is subject to great 
abuses, and that something like peonage yet exists there. 
John G. Paton, one of the wisest and bravest missionaries of 
this or any other century, said to a company in my parlors 
in Boston, not long ago, that thousands-of his own parishion- 
ers in the New Hebrides had been taken from those islands 
by processes little better than those of piracy, and farmed 
out in Queensland tropical plantations to supply the demand 
for cheap labor. All this occurs under the British flag, of 
which it is proudly said that it liberates every slave that 
comes beneath its folds. The blackest stain in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean in the last century was that of the American 
slave trade; the darkest stain in the Pacific to day is that 
of the lawless labor trade. It is far from extinction, and it 
is created by the demand for cheap labor in the tropics. 

It is the strategic glory of the Hawaiian Republic that 
it repudiates caste, and that its Constitution proclaims 
that any slave who touches its soil is free. 

If you are annexed to the United States you will of necessi- 
ty, under American law, give up contract labor by import- 
ing workingmen. Claus Spreckels objects to annexation 
on this very ground ; but the mass of your best population 
by no means agrees with him in this anti-American posi- 
tion. The Hawaiian Labor Commission itself says: *‘ The 
sugar interest has not improved the body politic.” Your 
Immigration Committee thinks it hus shown that ‘“‘ white 
men can work in the tropics’; but your immigration from 
northestern Europe is a confessed failure. Annexation 
will not deliver you from Asiatics. 

You are beginning to organize some of your great indus- 
tries on a principle of profit sharing. I have been assured 
that this scheme commendsitself to both the employers and 
the employed as largely increasing profits on both sides. 
These peculiarities of your industrial and political position 
have immense significance in the horoscope of your future. 
They show that in the history of the tropics these Islands 
have a new and commanding opportunity, and so ought to 
haveanimportant destiny. You are in a southern climate, 
but you have adopted northern political and industrial prin- 
ciples. You are the first commonwealth in the tropics tha; 
ever did this. The world watches with the keenest interest 
the success of your novel and courageous experiment. 

Itis by no means impossib'e that the Pacific may be- 
come the imperial sea of the future. Australasia, India, 
China, Japan, British America, the United States and 
South America will lock hands across this ocean, and 
make it yet the world’s Mediterranean. Republican and 
Christian institutions, successful at these strategic Cross- 
roads of the Pacific, will commend both liberty and reli- 
gion to all its islands and shores. 

If you succeed in protecting life, labor and property 
among all the various races here, and build up a prosperous 
free commonwealth in the tropics, you will do what no 
white or colored community in the regions of the vertical 
sunbeam ever did before. You will discredit Bolivar’s pre- 
diction and warniog. Ifyou achieve success, you will teach 
Borneo and Sumatra, Java and Samoa, and the ten thou- 
sand isles of the sea, how to create in the tropics prosperous 
educational, political and industrial conditions. You will 
teach Madagascar how to do this. You will teach Equa- 
torial South and Central America how to do it. You will 
teach many once slavocrat and yet belated precincts in the 
Gulf States of the American Republic how to doit. You 
will teach Queensland under the British flag how to do it. 

ILI. Astonishing coincidences, not planned by any human 
foresight, occur among the great events of your history so 
frequently that they throw a divine light on your duty and 
destiny. In the instructions given to the missionaries who 
came to these shores in 1820, occurs this majestic sentence : 
“You are to aim at nothing less than covering those 
Islands with fruitful fields, pleasant homes and schools and 
churches.”’ As these teachers approached their scene of labor, 
the first news that was shouted out to them was: ‘‘ Kame- 
hameha is dead; idolatry is overthrown; the idols are 
burned.’’ Nosublimer scene than that is pictured on the 
pages of your pathetic history, unless it be that of Kapio- 
lani, one of the noblest of your women of royal blood, defy- 
ing the goddess Pele at the mouth of the chief volcano of 
the world, and proclaiming there her faith in Christianity. 
Not even the wisest of your religious teachers foresaw two 
generations ago the prodigious growth of American enter- 
terprise and wealth on the Pacific Coast, the vast oppor- 
tunities of the commerce of this ocean, the amazing devel- 
opment of Australia. But Providence foresaw all this, and 
will hold you to your destiny. 

The Hawaiians I=lands are the Crossroads of the Pacific, 
and as such seem to have been . esigned by their Creator to 
be a fulcram for reforms on all its highways and shores. 

Neither in the temperate zones nor in the tropics is there 
any political salvation for free government without Chris- 
tianity. As one of your Hawaiian kings has said; ‘“‘ The 
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life of the land is in its righteousness.’’ The only safe de- 

mocracy is one that is founded on a theocracy. Itis by no 
means as a defender of vital orthodoxy, but simply asa 
student of secular affairs, that I say, with De Tocqueville, 
that a monarchy may possibly maintain itself without pro- 
found religious convictions, but a republic never. The 
more free men are to govern themselves the more necessary 
is it that they should accept gladly government from on 
high. When men depose human kings then they most 
need to remember that there is a King of kings who can 
never be deposed. The great missionaries who founded 
Hawaiian civilization were, many of them, able statesmen. 
I am not a descendant or relative of any missionary ; but I 
advise you, a3 you value your own reputation for discern- 
ment, to treat with proper reverence your foremost mis- 
sionary teachers, some of whose names will sparkle as gems 
on the stretched forefinger of all time. The promised land 
can be found by a free people only by following the Pillar 
of Fire. 

{V. Itisa felicity that in this assembly of diverse ele- 
ments we are all agreed that one of thechief needs of these 
Islands is astable government. Alli the world knows that 
your best population is far too powerful, intelligent and 
courageous to allow government here to be founded on force, 
faction or fraud. Itis a famous and infamous fiction of 
courtiers, and even of monarchical courts of law, that a 
king can do nowrong. The ghastly truth of history is 
that even one immoral king, and much more a lineal suc 
cession of bad rulers, may corrupt all society near the 
throne, paralyze the Church, and undermine the founda- 
tions of liberty and secular prosperity in the State. A 
thoroughly non partisan report by the Committee of the 
American Senate on Foreign Relations affirms that the 
last queen of these Islands lest her throne by violating her 
oath to maintain the Constitution under which she came 
into power and by attempting to change a constitutional 
into a nearly absolute monarchy. It was for an almost pre- 
cisely parallel procedure that Charles I, of England, more 
than two hundred years ago, lost his head on a London 
scaffold. It has been said in the debates in Congress on 
Hawaiian affairs that when, in this hemisphere, a crown 
falls it is pulverized; when a scepter departs here, it de- 
parts forever. In this age of the world, and on our side of 
the globe, enlightened and stable governments must base 
themselves on representative institutions. 1 take it fur 
granted that a republican form of government has come to 
the Hawaiian Islands to win confidence by its good results 
and so to stay and to rule. 

V. What is a republican form of government? This isa 
question of importance to both Hawaii and the United 
States, because Congress is obliged by the Constitution to 
guarantee to every State in the Union ‘“‘a republican form 
of government.’”’ The present Government of Hawaii 
seeks ultimate union of these Islands with the United 
States. Whatever you call yourselves, your critics are 
likely to oppose your annexation, if any plausible reason 
can be given for denyfog that your government is repub- 
lican in form. Indeed, these critics have already begun 
their work in high places. One of my present purposes is 
to suggest what reply can be made here, and in America to 
their misleading assertions. This is fit use for the first 
anniversary of the promulgation of your present Consti- 
tution. 

It is a fact which deserves notice in Hawaii, that on Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1834, the House of Representatives of the United 
States, by a vote of 177 to 75, declared that your ‘ Provi- 
sional Government” was ‘*‘ not republican in form,” was set 
up “in opposition to the will of a majority of the people,”’ 
was ‘‘ contrary to the traditions” of the American Repub- 
lic, ‘and the spirit of its Constitution,” and “should be 
and is condemned.”’ [See Appleton’s ‘“ Aunual Cyclopedia 
for 1894,” p. 230.] This is an important deliverance. Altho 
coming from a House largely dominated by a single politi- 
cal party, it foreshadlows the division of opinion which may 
arise in Congress when Hawaii knocks at the door of the 
Union. If such criticisms asthis cannot be answered 
effectively, it will greatly lessen the chances of the smooth 
and speedy annexation of Hawaii to the United States. 

It is to be noticed that this declaration of the American 
House of Representatives refers only to your Provisional 
and not to your present Constitutional Government. The 
latter did, indeed, grow out of the former; but by proc- 
esses which have not hindered the foremost governments 
of the world from giving cordial recognition to your Re- 
public as a government de facto. 

Your present Constitution, it must be admitted, gives 
great powers to the Senate. That body, without consult- 
ing any one, can bring these Islands into political union 
with the United States. It has largely the power of the 
purse, which America and England commit to the Lower 
House, It elects the President ; that is, your chief executive 
must receive the votes of a majority of the Senators. 
Without questioning the fine adaptation of these provisions 
to the present condition of these Islands, some Americans 
would be likely to think the power of the Senate too great 
to meet the requirements of the new conditions to which 
you would be subjected after annexation. 

The reply to this criticism is that your present Constitu- 
tion is made for Hawaii, and not for the United States. 
The proposal that wise men make is to annex Hawaii to 

“the United States, and not the United States to Hawaii. 
Your statesmen understand perfectly well that Congress 
by the Constitution has power to make “all needful rules 
and regulations” for the Terricories of the United States. 
After you become a Territory, all your laws will be sub- 
ordinate to Congressional authority. When you become a 
State, Congress will guarantee to you a republican form of 
government. 

Your American critics point to the small number of 
voters who were registered in your last elections as one 
proof that your Government is not republican in form. 
In 1892, the last year of the monarchy, there were in these 
Islands, as I am informed, 14,272 registered voters. Only 
10,203 votes were actually cast. But in 1894 there were only 
4,423 votes cast in all, The House of Representatives was 
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elected by 3,288 votes. The Senate was chosen by 2,017 
votes, 

The small number of registered voters in your last elec- 
tioas has many explanations. It was the fault of the people 
and of the times rather than of your Constitution. Limit- 
ations of suffrage by educational and property tests by no 
means account for the whole of the diminution in the num- 
ber of your registered voters. Nor is it explained in full by 
the caution shown in your naturalization laws: nor even 
by the necessary provisions of the oath, which every citizen 
and voter must take, not to aid io a restoration of the mon- 
archy. One ofthe chief causes of the small registration, as 
Admiral Walker has said, wasthe uncertainty of the polit- 
ical outlook rather than opposition to a republic. Many of 
you hesitated about registering your names as voters under 
the Republic, because you feared that such an act might 
cause you to be charged with crime, if the old order of 
things should be restored in these Islands by the interfer- 
ence— [Interference was here made by the Chairman, Min- 
ister Willis, who protested against any attack being made 
upon American policy as to the Hawaiian Islands. He 
made uncomplimentary reference to Boston. Mr. Cook 
said that he had uttered no word of discourtesy toward 
any one undasked the Chairman to specify what was objec- 
tionable. The Chairman replied that he agreed with much 
of the speech, but not with what the last sentences of it 
contained. He considered it his duty to protest against 
any condemnation of President Cleveland’s policy in Ha- 
waiian affairs, and again said something uncomplimentary 
to Boston. Mr. Cook resumed.] Boston did something for 
Independence, Boston did something for liberty. I wasnot 
born in Boston ; but I repel with emphasis these insinua- 
tions concerning the political record of the municipality of 
my adoption. Asa citizen of Boston I have not been ac- 
customed to speak in a strait jacket or with a gag. [The 
audience, which had loudly applauded the Chairman, now 
applauded the speaker. ] 

As I was saying, the registration of voters was not exten- 
sively carried out in the disturbed political conditions of 
the country ; but that fact ought by no means to be cited to 
prove, as your critics assert, that you ere governed by mere- 
ly one class of your population. 

VI. Hawaii, when added to the Union, must not look like 
a patch. No part of the holy garments of the Goddess of 
American Liberty should be out of harmony with the other 
parts in general form or color. These Islands, if annexed 
to the Union asa Territory, will be under the authority of 
Congress. Whatever arrangements you adopt previously— 
and these I am not discussing—your Government, after 
annexation takes place, will, of course, be conformed, 
within the constitutional Jimits of State and Federal power 
to the general principles of American political life. 

What are American principles in politics’ Since the 
Civil War they have been in reality, as they always have 
been in theory, those of that sacred political document 
which is soon to be read in your hearing—the Declaration 
of Independence. 

*“ Al men are born free and equal in their rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the yoverned.” ‘These 
far-reaching principles have never yet had full development 
in an intelligent, numerous population in the trupies. 
There is nu color line in the Declaration of Independence. 
There is no color line in the last great Amendments to the 
American Constitution. The whole spirit of American 
institutions is opposed to caste and class legislation. There 
is no color line in your Constitution. Your royal race here 
has been one branch of the colored race. Except in certain 
portions of the Southern States of the American Union, 
prejudice against mere color is fast fading out of: enlight- 
ened Anglo-Saxon circles. Other things being equal, I 
care no more for the color of a man’s skin than for that of 
his eyes. 

Americans, however, in spite of their opposition to any 
and every kind of class legislation, believe in c1utious nat- 
uralization laws. They are not in general opposed to a 
reading test, or toa small property qualification for the 
suffrage. They take their stand on the safe middie ground 
between unqualified suffrage on the one hand and class 
domination on the other. Mr. Gladstone has called the 
American Constitution the noblest and wisest political 
work ever struck off by the mind of man. Professor Bryce 
and De Tocqueville have given it similar praise as a system 
of checks and balances. President Lincoln, in immortal 
words, describes a republican form of government as gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people. 

After due limitations of the suffrage have been secured, 
then, as Americans believe, the common sense of the many 
is asafer guide in large secular affairs than the uncommon 
sense of any. 

Religious affairs are not subjected to political dictation ; 
but Church and State, tho not religion and the State, are 
forever separated under the American Constitution. 

As, however, governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed, Americans believe that a le- 
gally ascertained majority of voters, acting according to 
the forms prescribed by the Constitution, should rule, The 
suffrage should be extended as fast as the education of the 

Education should be strenuously 
advanced by all the powersof Church and State. Suffrage, 
itself a means of education, is in an unwholesome state in 
America whenever it ceases to be free, intelligent and 
nearly universal. 

The rule of a minority of the taxpaying, responsible pop-- 
ulation, Americans think dangerous in the extreme under 
their institutions—as likely, under evil leadership, to de- 
generate into class rule, which can only by courtesy be 
called a republican form of goverament. Americans want 
no acquisitions pinned to their political fabric by bayo- 
nets. The citizens of the great Republic, as a mass, want 
no States that are founded on practically oligarchical in- 
stitutions. 

In certain precincts in some of the Southern States, the 
colored vote, if it is a majority, is yet suppressed. But, 
by the new Amendments to the Constitution, the whole 
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population, white and colored, is counted to determine how 
many representatives a State shall have in Congress. 
When the whites alone, as tney often do in certain dis- 
tricts, occupy the whole of that basis, they weigh far more 
politically than any equal number of whites in the North. 
In proportion to the number of its legal voters the whites 
of the South, as Secretary Blaine, Senator Edmunds and 
many other political authorities in the United States have 
pointed out, have about three times as much power in Con- 
gress as the whites of the North. 

A Southern white voter, with two Negroes in his pockets, 
weighs as much as three Northern voters without any such 
illegal makeweights. This disproportionateness of repre- 
sentation between North and South is a huge injustice, a 
gigantic sectional swindle, under which honest and pub- 
lic-spirited men will not inertly sit down forever. 

The American Republic suffers enough already from 
oligarchical fashions iu portions of the Southero States. 
Time is by no means sure to remove the whole of this diffi- 
culty, for there is one thing, even in America, that time will 
not change, and that is climate. 

Americans who are loyal to their Federal Constitution, 
with its latest Amendments, and to the Declaration of 
Independence, do not want another State of the oligarchical 
type. To deny a citizen representation in the government 
of his country, and yet to draft that man into the army or 
navy and force him to give his life in defense of that coun- 
try is murder. In Hawaii you have enrolled as citizens 
those who have assisted in the military defense of the Re- 
public. A man good enough to risk his life for his country 
is good enough to vote. 

‘* Political authority,” asa famous epigram of the first 
President of the. Hawaiian Republic affirms, ** should be 
exercised by those who perform political duty.’’ To expose 
one’s life in defense of the nation is to perform political 
and civic duty, and so the maxim may be reversed and yet 
hold true. Those who perform political duty should have 
part in political authority. The Fathers of the Ameri- 
can Republic held that taxation without representation is 
tyranny. 

VII. In polyglot Hawaii at the present time there are 
several peoples, but as yet no one people. You aresaid, by 
Profe-sor Alexander [Commerciul Advertiser, June 20vb], 
to have 40,000 Hawaiians and part Hawaiians, 24,000 Japan- 
ese, 15,000 Chinese, 13,000 Portuguese, including those born 
here; 7,000 other Europeans and Americans ; 1,000 Poly- 
nesians—in all, 100,00) in your eight islands. You might 
easily maintain 500,000. 

The Japanese, who have successfully carried through, 
under representative institutions newly adopted in their 
own country, a great war with China, will soon be demand- 
ing that you treat them as well as the most favored nation 
uoder your treaties. At present you are a juxtaposition 
and not a coalescence of sharply contrasted races and con- 
ditions. 

The native population of Hawaii are to be exhorted to 
qualify themselvesto vote for members of both the Upper 
and the Lower House in your Legislature, and to use their 
franchise so as to prevent their critics in America and else- 
where from calling their Government anu oligarchy. 

Let citizens of the native race educate and assert them- 
selves here under the new Constitution, and so prevent the 
calamity of having a color line drawn here as more whites 
come in. 

Hawaii should not depend on the Uuited States to give 
her a stable goverument by annexation. The American 
Republic wants no Territory in which it will be obliged to 
maintain a stable government by force. When Hawaii is 
anuexed to the United States, the cousent of your people 
to that step should be so unanimous that you will be able 
to maintain stable government here without a soldier in 
your city or a war ship in your harbor. 

The number of foreigners in the Hawaiian Islands has 
increased, is increasing and will increase; and many of you 
think 1t ought to be diminished. We muss face the facts 
of the situation created by modern speed of iatercomwuni- 
cation among nations. 

You vastly need an ocean cable connecting you with 
America, and, no doubt, willsoon haveit. Ocean steamers, 
flying like shuttles from British America to Australasia 
a_d from the United States and South America to Oriental 
ports, are weaving around these Islands a complex web of 
new commercial, industrial and political relations. The 
Nicaragua Canal will ve opened, and a flood of new influ- 
ences will be let in upon the Pacific through that new 
highway to Europe. More white people will arrive here— 
some good, some bad ; some a b.essing to industry, educa- 
tion, tne Church and the State, some a curse. 

It is measurelessly important for the native race in 
Hawaii to educate its best men and assertits guaranteed 
political rights ; for otherwise, as new populations come 
in, the color line may be drawn in this climate and the can- 
cer of caste take root here yet—aresult which may God for- 
bid! If you are to mold together into one people, under a 
Republican form of government, the diverse elements of 
your polyglot population, you must doit in part by the re- 
flex influences of your annexation to the United States, 
but chiefly by adopting, as your own iocal, perpetual and 
unflinching watchwords, Liberty, Equality, fraternity, 
Christianity. 


> 





THE editor of The Nashville American, who knew him 
well, says of the late Justice Jackson : 


“ He was gentle, affable, hospitable. While his court was held 
with dignity, he was never harsh, never provoked, or out of tem- 
per. He was especially kind to young lawyers, listening pa- 
tiently, always willing to instruct. He had a quiet, playful, gen- 


ial wit and humor when not preoccupied or full of business. In 
speaking of public men and public affairs he was boid and frank. 
He seemed never to think of any personal consequences. He 
gave his opinion with periect freedom, perfect boluness, never 
with the politician’s caution or suggestion that the commuuica- 
tion was confidential. His perfect frankness and boldness in 
this respect were the wonder of those who Knew him intimately. 
He swod by his friends with a loyalty and devotion that knew 
no check or turning aside. Wheu he undertook the cause of any 
friend others might despair or grow weak; he never did. He 
only worked the harder the more desperate tne case became. He 
not only promised, not only recommended ; he worked. 
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Sine Arts. 
THE WIDENER COLLECTION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


MANY fine paintings are owned by individual citizens in 
Philadelphia, and private collections of especial value have 
been formed there. Of two of these-—belonging to Mr. P. 
A. B. Widener and John G. Jobnston, Esq —we propose 
some slight discussion in consecutive articles. They result 
from the same practiced and exquisite critical taste, that 
of Mr. Johnston, who has placed at Mr. Widener’s service 
the costly experience acquired while forming and weeding 
out his own collection. 

The Widener pictures, brought together in a miracu- 
lously short time, represent the greater money value— 
about #750.000. They have the advantage of superb hang- 
ing and lighting in a beautiful gallery over a conservatory 
attached to the house, where, on Thursdays, Mr. Widener 
hospitably shares his own pleasure with other less favored 
picture-lovers. 

The pictures of the gallery (there are many more upon 
the walls of the home apartments) are of the museum 
type—large, calm, monumental. The first glance over the 
walls inspires one with joyous content, and one departs 
with lingering regret. Here is harmony and mellow tone, 
acompany of the elect of many countries and ages, where 
Pieter de Hoogh and Reynolds, Rembrandt and Manet, 
Ruvsdael and Rousseau, Millet and Guardi, Whistler, 
Troyon and Constable, walk band in hand. 

More than threescore illustrious names are represented 
here; and it is hard to say whether the emphasis of the col- 
lection is laid upon the early Dutch painters, the English 
portraitists of the last century, the English landscape 
painters, or the men of 1830. It is certainly not laid upon 
medieval nor Rennaissance nor upon contemporary art ; 
and Whistler’s is the only American picture there ! 

Upon an easel stands a Rembrandt, a portrait of Saskia, 
his first wife, painted, therefore, in his mature and fluent 
manner, with golden flesh tones and spirited touch. The 
face is winsome in expression and the dress is elaborate, an 
Oriental turban crowning the soft reddish hair and achain 
falling upon the black velvet gown. 

Another easel picture which excites the warmest admira- 
tion isa Pieter de Hoogh. There are a bare hundred of his 
paintings extant, whereas the Rubenses, for instance, are 
numbered by thousands. Nomasterapproached De Hoogh 
in painting clear, full sunlight. This picture is of his 
favorite type of composition. Here is a roguish child open- 
ing the door into a brown-tiled room, giving a view 
through a bluetiled room into a sunny garden. The 
mother, in red with white kerchief and chemiset, isin the 
half shadow of the nearer room. 

A large example of Van Goyen, tho the master is gener- 
ally less esteemed, is not less beautiful. Landscape rarely 
reaches the majestic utterance of this canvas, with great, 
rolling clouds and immense distance expressed in the mo- 
notonous color of the flat plain. Cazin said, holding his 
hands apart one above the other to include that ten inches 
of brown, ‘‘ Miles!’ The Hobbema—a mill, horseman 
and spire; the Ruysdael, a waterfall, with a broken 
birch tree, powerfully true, can be only mentioned here 
as excellent examples of painters who divide the honors 
of old Dutch landscape art. The Cuyp represents a 
gentleman and lady on horseback with dogs. Jan Van 
Steen’s roysterers are here, larger than usual but not less 
disagreeable; but the Teniers is of an unusual subject, a 
patrician showing a lady the stables, and very uncomfort- 
able the strange type seems to have made the painter! 

Murillo, in a window picture, is the only representative 
of his nationality—a recent acquisition ; this is undoubt- 
edly one of the best Murillos in the country. A smiling 
girl, a red touch in her hair repeated against the white 
chemiset, leans, chin in hand, upon the windowsill, 
while another older woman stands behind her. 

Of the old English portraitists there is a good example of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and one by Romney. The Hoppner 
‘Children at a Bathing Pool”’ is delightful in its sturdy 
and delicate types of childhood, and the fine handling of 
rich flesh tones ; and, counted among the gems of the gal- 
lery, there are some beautiful landscapes by Gainsborough. 

The Delacroix represents Columbus studying a map on 
the wall of the Rabida convent; the Decamps shows a 
result of Eastern studies in ‘ Joband his Friends”’’; Isabey 
finds a subject permitting his confusion of brilliant figures 
in a subject of contrasting severity, ‘‘The Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’”’; and Couture is represented by three can- 
vases—flowers, still life and a soldier’s head. 

Collectors are finding out that it is better to possess 
works by an artist which are not in ordinary style, and 
which are thus more likely to express his best thought. 
Apparently this idea has been kept prominently in mind 
while selecting the work of the men of 1830. 

The Rousseau is an immense canvas, said to be his larg- 
est—a red sunset light struggling through the swampy 
tangle of tall trees and underbrush, and touching sleeping 
pools with fire. Itisonly in size, however, that it can be 
compared with the beautiful examples of the Walters Gal- 
lery. 

Of Millet’s four paintings, one shows his own home from 
the rear across stone-inclused, pretty fields; one is a small 
sheepfold picture, a subject which Jacque might have cho- 
sen ; one is a study portrait of the great Bostonian, W. M. 
Hunt, Millet’s pupil and admirer, who induced Americans’ 
to recognize his talent before he was known at home; and 
only the remaining one, the ‘“‘ Blind Tobias’ (“L’ Attente,” 
“*The Prodigal Sun”), is known through reproductions. 
The Duprés are all three magisterial works; and the sea, 
lashed by the wind, the foam blown off of the curling 
waves, is glorious. 

Of the two Corots, one is a good example of his silvery 
grays (a horseman going up a road against an opening dis- 
tance); but the other is a studied view, rich in color and 
low in tone, representing a woman looking at a picture on 
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an easel. One of the Diazes is a ‘“‘ Fontainebleau’; the other 
has his hall-mark of white barked trees, this time aligned 
in perspective and further individualized by a figure fish- 
ing. 

One of the Troyons is a landscape—“ Fishing in the Mill 
Tail”; the second is a magoificent great picture of two 
hounds in leash, a sustained, solid study which leaves 
nothing to be desired, even to the bristly quality of the 
hair; while the third is acoming wind storm with the old 
Dutch feeling. The remaining three are canvases recog- 
nizable at sight as the work of the always delightful 
Troyon. \ 

After the Barbizon painters, the grocp most numerously 
represented is that of the old English landscape painters. 
Constable, who begat the former group, is represented bya 
very large and noble picture called ‘‘The Ferry’’; Old 
Crome, by a ‘ Picnic” under a fence with donkeys. 
Barker, of Bath, Cotman, Ibbetson and Morland, Calcott, 
Stark, Turner, Vincent and Wilson are here. The Turner 
is a fine, sober work in his more realistic rein. It is called 
*‘Among the Fishing Smacks”—a gray sky with white 
gulls, the light striking reddish and gray sails and great, 
heaving waves. 

This article is degenerating into a catalog; but since 
there is none printed, perbaps it is not altogether wrong to 
try to give a cursory impression of all the treasures in the 
gallery ; and limited space demands yet more rapid move- 
ment. Jacob Maris and Israels represent contemporary 
Dutch Art, and Falguiére Modern French classicism in a 
scene where the slaying of an ox in half light allows noble 
modeling of sculpturesque and muscular forms. ‘The 
First Dawn upon the Pyramids” is a subject which per- 
mits Géréme to exhibit his excellences and veil his de- 
fects; andinit he is at his best. Courbet’s gamekeepers 
in a wood, and magnolia flowers show his mastery of ten- 
der and brilliant color. The De Neuville, ‘Setting Fire 
to a Garrisoned House,” is compact in composition and 
good intone. Degas’s canvas is a finished little picture of 
jockeys, and Dagnan-Bouvert’s, a Breton peasant with 
candles. Vollon is great in landscapes with shipping and 
factories, and in a Still Life of fish. And Mr. Whistler is 
perfectly delightful in a gray canvas, all gray—sky further- 
bank, river—a weird effect of morning fog through which 
some brownish sails lift themselves from the moored ship- 
ping by the nearer shore. 

The degenerate Munkaczy has an early and lovable study 
of French washerwomen. Mr. Swan, the English painter of 
animals, probably unapproachable in delineating the 
stealthy movements of wild creatures, and very rich in 
color, has here leopards in a tree, and lions pursued, the 
mother with a cub in her mouth. 

Almost ali the pictures of the Gallery have been noted. 
No, there remain large men’s portraits by Van Dyck and 
Cornelius Jansen; achbaracteristic woman’s figure by Bon- 
vin, a courting scene by Baron Leys, the connecting link 
between the old and new Dutch schools; the project for 
decoration by M. Puvis de Chavannes, ‘* Repose and Labor,” 
shown in his wonderful exhibit in New York last winter ; 
and Venice seen through gray and brown spectacles, by 
Canaletto and Guardi. Did they really think they saw iri- 
descent Venice in that sober guise ? 

In summing up one’simpressions of the Gallery, it is good 
to have seen a Rembrandt, a de Hoogh, a Gainsborough, a 
Hoppner, a Turner, a Whistler, a Millet, a Van Goyen—but 
better to have seen them together in such noble company 
that impressions of beauty reflect one upon another in cu- 
mulating content. 

NEw YOrK CITY. 








Sanitary. 





UNSANITARY tenements ought to be an unknown fac- 
tor in New York life; and there is law enough already en- 
acted to abolish every one of them; it is the enforcement 
of the law that fails. We clip from the Sun thisitem: 


“The Health Board, at yesterday’s meeting, ordered twenty 

tenement houses to be vacated because of complaints of defective 
plumbing or drainage and want of repair. Assistant Sanitary 
Superintendent Dillingham sent out notices to the owners of the 
houses afterward, giving them six days in which to make the 
necessary changes in the sanitation of the houses.” 
And then follows the list, with the added remark that 
“tbe sanitary squad will eviet the tenants in several other 
houses to day unless the law is complied with.” It is hard 
to believe that such abuses still exist after all the agitation 
on the subject ; and one cannot but fancy that these owners 
must have had some sort of ‘‘ pull”’ sufficient to cause the 
inspectors to wink at their derelictions; but bad as things 
are here, we have but to look at great and busy and rich 
Birmingham in England to find a state of things far 
worse; for it is said that there are now 10,000 houses in 
Birmingham unfit for habitation, and yet they are crowded 
with wretched human beings. This seems very discour- 
aging when we think of the efforts put forth in England, 
within the last quarter of a century, to provide better 
homes for the poor; but, after all, we can console ourselves 
that nobody is going to accept this state of things as part 
of the order of nature, as formerly was the case; oras part 
of a condition of life into which the laborer is “called ” by 
God. People will yet find a remedy. 


....It would be amazing if we did not know the fact, 
that people will keep straight on using poisonous face 
paints after their poisonous qualities have been fully ex- 
posed, and the power of the human skin to absorb the 
poison fully explained. We may say that the use of these 
poisonous preparations, or any cosmetics whatever, argue 
deficient intellect on the part of the users ; but that there is 
a widespread use of them,a short walk on any crowded city 
shopping street will show. The police of Berlin have hit 
upon an ingenious way of putting a stop to their sale, 
without invoking the law against the advertisers. They 
insert in all the papers of the city a notice stating that 
they have caused analysis to be made of this or that prep- 
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aration, and that its ingredients are so and so; and they 
also add the intrinsic value of the ingredients. In one 
celebrated preparation, they showed that a compound that 
cost one cent was sold for two dollars and a half per bottle, 


They do not concern themselves with non-poisonous nos- 
trumes, 


....-The Superintendent at West Point has subjected 
himself to severe animadversion from opposing the intro- 
duction of ashort course of instruction in Hygiene and 
First Aid to the Injured. The reason for his opposition 
seems to be that no time for such a course can be spared 
from the courses of study already marked out and followed. 
The Board of Visitors for 1894 had, among others, the cele- 
brated anatomist and surgeon, Dr. W. M. Keen, who was 
surprised to find that the entire instruction in hygiene and 
physiology consisted in six advance and five review lessons, 
with an occasional incidental allusion to such subjects as 
ventilation, choice of site for camps. The Visitors thought 
that a little of the time now given to mineralogy and geol- 
ogy might be profitably devoted to a study of the structure 
and physiological needs of the human frame; and certainly 
the miltary leader of the future will need to know much 
that belongs to bacteriology and sanitation, or he will fall 
out of step with his age. 


....-As human life is known to be lengthening among 
other classes, it is pleasant to think that those to whom its 
care is confided share-in the general benefit. A German 
doctor, who has been studying this matter specially, finds 
thatin the sixteenth century the average duration of life 
among them was 36.5 years; in the seventeenth, 45.8; in 
the eighteenth, 49.8; and at present they reach the fa- 
vorable average of 56.7. In seeking the causes, he finds 
that the terribly fatal enemies of the physician in the old 
times was the ‘“ Black Pest,” smallpox and the extensive 
epidemics of typhus. The annals of medicine show that 
the most faithful of doctors often fell victims to their own 
fidelity. It certainly is a matter of congratulation that we 
live in a time when sanitation has abolished the first, vac- 
cination has drawn the claws of the second, and ventilation 
nearly put to flight the last ; that enlightened effort has 
delivered our minds from fear of any of these. 


...-Since thediscovery of the ubiquitousness and clinging 
qualities of some evil sorts of bacteria, it has become a 
matter of the first importance to find some way of cleansing 
the hands thoroughly without causing abrasion or irrita- 
tion to the skin. A few people have what may be called a 
cutaneous idiosyncrasy against corrosive sublimate—no 
matter how weak the solution—and the patient Germans 
have devoted much effort to discovering a better way; and 
oue of them has found that by rubbing the hands with alco 
hol and aferward in pure sterilized water, a perfect cleans- 
ing results. He explains it on the theory that “‘ alcohol dis- 
solves the sebaceous substance on the skin to which bacteria 
adhere, and the water sweeps them away.”’ Water can easily 
be sterilized by boiling, and this simple method may be 
made useful in many cases. 








Science. 


Dr. BONAVIA, of the Indian Medical Department, has 
published a volume entitled ‘‘ Studies in the Evolution of 
Animals,” in which he considers the origin and develop- 
ment of the spots and stripes on the skin of various mam- 
mals, especially the leopard, the tiger, the zebra and the 
horse. His theory is thus expressed : 





“(a) The rosets of the jaguar and leopard are pigment-pictures 
of ancestral calcareous armor, which consisted of bone-rosets; 
and that the markings of these cats are the closest resemblance 
we have left to this sort of inheritance. In other mammals mod- 
ifications of ancestral rosets have been very great, so that the 
vestigial roseting is now in many cases hardly recognizable. 

“(b) Inthe jaguar and leopard these original picture-plates 
have been maintained by natural selection, whil2 in others their 
disappearance has been brought about, more or less, also by 
natural selection. 

“*(c) Among the ungulates, the dappled horse, the zebu and the 
giraffe are the nearest resemblances we now have to the original 
ancestral picture-plating, and that all other markings, whether 
spotting or striping, as in the cats, are modifications of dappling 
or roseting. 

**(d) Many mammals which bave lost all vestige of roseting, 
have still retained vestiges of ancestral carapacing; that is,a 
picture-vestige of dorsal armor and ventral unarmgr, such as 
still exist in armadillos and pangolins; and that the contrasts of 
color between the dorsal and ventral surfaces mean that the 
ventral surface lost its armor earlier than the dorsal surface, and 
therefore its hair had time to differ in coloration from the dorsal 
surface, which lost its armor at a later period.” : 


....-Few know more of the reed of our river mud-flats 
than that it furnishes the food which fattens for the epi- 
cure the reedbird of autumn dinner tables—the bobolink 
of other seasons. But as wild rice—Zizania aquatica of 
science—it has played no mean part in the service of map. 
It was the staple food of the Indians that formerly inhab- 
ited Northern Wisconsin avd Minnesota, where the plant 
abounds on the margin of lakes. Dr. Elliott Coues says that 
it is still the chief recourse of the Objibway Indians on the 
reservations of Minnesota. They not only gather it for 
their own use, but for the purpose of trade. A common 
name is Indian rice, and the Jakes along which the plant? 
abound are known as rice lakes. Whole Indian villages 
will be tenantless in autumn, the inhabitants having gone 
ricing, as the harvesting is termed. The Indians push 
their canoes into masses of rice, bend the heads of rice over 
a crotched stick, and thrash the grain into the bottom of 
the boat. 


....It has been recently suggested by an English natural- 
ist, Pocock, that the observation of a spider’s web may 
have given rise to the art of netting. It appears by @ 
letter to Nature from a learned Japanese, Mina Kata, that 
a Chinese cyclopedia, published in the fourth century, 
A D., states that ‘‘Taihau made a spider his master and 
knitted nets.” 
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School and College. 


THE University of Wisconsin has the good fortune to 
take a frout rank ia the amount of funds received during 
the year. The Legislature has increased its annual income 
by $120,000; and if this is permanent, as it is hoped, it will 
insure considerably more than an endowment of $2,000,- 
000. The Legislature has also appropriated $.80,000 for the 
beginniug of a library building, especially for the historical 
library ; and tne autaorities hope for as much more for the 
completion of the building for the university liorary. It 
hds been said that when the libraries are consolidated the 
number of vo.umes will be larger than that of any univer- 
sity iu tae country, except Harvard. Tne university has 
grown otherwise also. Two new departments have been or- 
ganized in the School of Economics: namely, Public Ad- 
ministration and Socislogy. Toe tormer wili be uaoder the 
care of Mr. S. E. Spariing, who has been studying the topic 
in Germany, France anu England. Tne department of So- 
ciology Wil ve under Prof Jerome H. Raymond. Among 
the topics under the subject of Public Admunistrition are 
“* Principles of Administrat on” and ** Municipal Organiza- 
tion and Administration,” includ ng municipal budyets, 
sys.ems OL COumUnICcat.on aud lighting, distrivutivn of 
popuiatiuo, etc. Tnere have been turee new appointments 
in the School of Ecouomics: Dr. B. K. Fernow, speciai lec- 
turer 1n forestry ; Prof. W. P. Trent, of the University of 
Sewanee, Teun., special lecturer in American history ; and 
Dr. E. D. Jones, instructor in political economy. 





..--Germaa educational methods and manngys are be- 
coming more and more tae models for the world. To the 
German uUuniversitics, in Constantly increasing numbers, 
flock the representatives of education from every clime and 
country. In tne twenty two German universities (1uciud- 
iug the Academy at Miitster and the Lyceum at Brauns- 
berg) in the year 1886-"57 tne tutui alteudauce was 28,045 ; 
in the year 1891-92 1t was 21,486, In the first-named year 
the total inciuded 15,712 Prussians, 10,551 other Germans, 
and 1,682 foreigners; in the second year the figures were, 
14,282 Pi ussians, 11,440 other Germans, and 1,814 foreigners. 
OL these 1,814 strangers, 291 were from Aust: 0-Hungary, 162 
from Turkey aud the Balkan countries, 351 trom Russia, 24 
from Sweden, Norway aud Denmerk, 43 from the Netner- 
lauds, 39 from Belgium and Luxemburg, 133 from Great 
Britain aud Ireland, 27 from France, 5 from Spaiu and Por- 
tugal, 238 trum Switzeriaod, 26 from Italy, 361 from tre 
United States, 32 from other American countries, 66 from 
Asia, 6 from Africa, and 5 from Austra.ia, Arranged ac- 
cording to facuities, these 1,814 foreigners were distributed 
as follows: 147 students of Protestant theology, 14 of 
Roman Cathoiic theviogy, 223 of law, 446 of medicine, 984 
in the philosophical department. 


.... The Net® College of Oratory, of Philadelphia, held its 
summer session this year at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. There were five iustructors and eighty-five students, 
The sessiun was six weeks, from June 21st to August Ist. 
There was a large amount of entnusiasm ; and the testimo- 
nials of the students, both inuividualiy and collectively, 
were quite extravagant as to the scientific and natural 
character of the instruction. 


...-At the University of Brussels three ladies from East 
India recently passed their examinations in the medical 
department. Two of them rece:ved the title of Doctor of 
Medicine ‘ with great distinction,” the third “ with dis- 
tinction.” On the oasis of their diplomas the ladies have 
received appointments in women and children’s hospitals 


in their native laad, and are also permitted to practice in 
the harems. 








Personals. 


Not even Mr. Gladstone’s influence could stem the 
tide to defeat inthe Parliamentary elections of Scotland 
and Wules as well as of Englaud. It was a forlurn hope to 
suppose that a letter from nim wouid defeat the previous 
member, Mr. Charles bine Renshaw, of Baroenan, against 
whom the Liberal candidate, Captaix Duncan Vernon 
Pine, was set up. Mr. Gladstone was persuaded to write a 
letter in support of Captain Pirie, which was published the 
day before election : 


“ During the last quarter of a century the mind of England, as 
tested by the voting at elections, has Jargely wavered, and has 
constantly been reversed. But all through my political life, from 
18382 onwards, in every une of fifteen Parliaments, Scotland has 
known her own mind, and has been constant to herself and to 
the Liberal cause. And so 1 am persuaded she will be in the 
Present grave crisis. 1 hope every voter in the constituency will 
feel that Captain Pirie represents in your division the conscience 
and consistency of Scotiand,and that in that character he may 
be sent tu Patliameat to help in carrying forward the beneficent 
work of the last sixty years, which has covered the Liberal cause 
and party with unuying honor.” 


Unfortunately it was dated on Sunday, which did not please 
the Scotch contingency ; and this may be one reason why 
Mr, Rensnaw’s majority was increased by some two hun- 
dred votes. The Conservative representation in Parlia- 


ment from Scotiand 1s larger by eignt members than in the 
last Pariiament. 





.-..-The Argonaut tells the following pleasant incident, 
illustrative of tne caaracter of Sir Bartle Frere. Ouone 
occasluu the wife of the well-kuown African explorer had 
to mice; Diu at a fall Way statioa, aud touk witno her a serv- 
ant woo had never seeu bis master. “ You must gu and 
lovk tor sir Bartie,” she ordered. ‘ Bu',”’ answered the 
Denplused servant, “how sual know him.” * Qa,” said 
Lauy Frere, * ivok for # tall genticunau helping Sumebudy.”” 
‘Lue d-scriptiou was suilicieut fur tae quicK-witted man. 
He weut aud fuuua Sie Bartle Frere nespiug au od lady 
out of & ralway Carriage, aNd Kuew him at once by the de- 
scripliun. 


++» Toe venerable widow of the Rev. Dr. Edward Beech- 
er, late.y decessed ia Brookl,n, N. Y., nas gove to live with 
her :0a0, tue Rev. F. Beecher, Rector of Sct. Paual’s 
Caurcn, Angelica, N. Y. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE contest over the excise law in this city each 
week shows that the side of law is winning victories; and 
President Roosevelt of the Police Board is enthusiastic in 
his affirmation that the fight is won. The record on the 
18th was better than on any previous Sunday. There were 
fewer saloons that made even a pretense of an effort to 
keep open, and it was evident that a large numover had 
come to the conclusion that it was better to give up the 
contest. Mr. Rvosevelt made a careful tour of the city, 
aud spoke most warmly in.praise of the police for their 
success. One prominent factor io producing this result 
was doubtless tne verdict of the jury aud the sentence by 
Recorder Goff in the case of Muliins, the proprietor of a 
liquor saloon, who had been arrested for violation of the 
excise law. He had secured the transference of his case 
from the special sessions to Geueral Sessions in the belief 
that a jury would reiease bim. Ibere was no atvewpt in 
the trial to disprove the fact tnat he hau kept tue sa- 
loon open; but the law was decried as barsh and unjust. 
Io giviug the charge Recoruer Goff toid the jury 
tnat they were to judge us to tne facts, not as to 
the character of tne law. Tne result was a verdict of 
“Guuty” by the jury, and a sentence by tue Recorder of 
thirty aays’ imprisonment in the [uimods aod a fiue uf $250. 
Tne payment uf the fine was easy, but the imprisoament 
was uvexpected aod nas created nut a litule coasteruation 
among tne liquor dealers wov are stili to be tried. Re- 
corder Goff has also created considcravle dismay by saying 
tnat if 10 appears tuat there 1s any gen-ral effort to viock 
the court, ne wi.l cunsider 16 as couspiracy aud be propor 
tionately severe in bis rutiugs. Toe Police Board have re- 
ceived the lists submitted to them vy the two partes for 
inspectors at the weat election,and aunounce Lnat a careiul 
examination of tuem wil be made to insure the appoiut- 
ment of onty worthy aod compeveat men, A cursory ex- 
Amiuation of the applications, it is said, shows that a 
marked improvement in toe yeueral Coaracter of the ap- 
plicants is already manilcst. 
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....Disturbing reports continue tocome from Turkey of 
threats by Armenian revolutionists against the American 
missionaries at Marsovan, of wholesale emigration by Ar- 
menians from their villages in the mountains, of quarrels 
among the Kurds, etc. The State Department at Wash- 
ington has published a dispatch from Minister Terrell in 
regard to the situation at Marsovan, where Consul Jewett 
is investigating. An American ship has been ordered to 
the Mediterranean coast. 


----An Imperial edict has been issued at Peking forthe 
protection of foreigners, and Minister Denby bas secured 
a special promise of redress for injuries to Americans in 
the past and for protection in the future. A mixed Eng- 
liso and American commission has left Funcoau for Ku- 
cheng to investigate the massacie. Five persons have been 
arrested on the charge of being implicated in it. 


....There are increasing reports that General Campos 
has resigned on the ground that it is impossible to subdue 
the rebellion with the forces tnat are available; also that 
he has advised very strongly giviug some form of home 
rule to the Cubans. It is said, aiso, Uhat a special commis- 
sioner has been appointed to secure the recognition of the 
insurgents by this Government. 


.---Prince Ferdinand has returned to Sofia. There has 
been trouble at the Bulgarian border of the province of 
Adrianople, a party of brigauds having attackea a Turkish 
towu. Explauvations have been dema.ded by the Turkish 
Government. On the other band, 10 1s said that bands of 
Turkish irregulars are ravaging Macedonian viliages. 


...-According to reports received at the State Depart- 
ment at Washington there is no prospect of a settlement 
of affairs in Ecuador. ihe contest between the Govern- 
mentana Alfaro, the insurgent leader, is said vo be con- 
fiued to the poorer part of une population; the better 
ciasses seem entirely inditferent. 


....Prime Minister Ito, of Japan, has accepted the mar- 
quisate which was offered to him in recognition of his 
services during the war, but which he at first declined, on 
the ground tuat it shouid have veen given also to his col- 
leagues. 


.... The success of tne Police in enforcing the excise law 
in New York has arvused the citizens of Brookiyo, and 
very sharp statements are made, ‘J'he wew Yok I'umes 
has published reports showiug that waile the fruat duors 
are clused the side dvors are open; and a rousing meeting 
was heid ou Saturday by tne Caristian Kadeavor Union, 
in whica atientivn was calied to the large number of ar- 
rests fo: druukenuess and the smali numuver Of arrests tor 
violation of the excise law. Charges were made that Mayor 
Schieran 1s hampered by anti-election pledges nut to in- 
terfere with the matter, but to let 1t coutiuue as it has 
been. 


...-The political contest in the State is growing sharper. 
Senator Raines appears to nave succeeded in nis effort to 
secure a renumination. Sevatur Coggeshall was defeated, 
bat announces an independent ticket. Toe Democrats are 
making every elfort tu secure harmony aud prevent rival 
delegations to the State Convention. Tne regular organi- 
zation invites ali Democrats of whatever factiva to yo into 
the primaries; but the independent Democrats, as a rule, 
deciiue, saying that the resuit of the primaries is all ar- 
ranged aud tnat it would be of nouse. Tney must fight in 
the open. 


...-An attempt was made last week to blow up the 
French Consuiate at Aucona. It was said to have been 
done by auvarcuists as a protest against the execuuon of 
Caserio Santo, the Italian who assassinated President 
Carnot. 


....-The Spanish Cabinet has decided to pay the Mora 
claim in ove lump sum, without interest, in September. 
There isa doubt as to tne United Stutes Government ac- 
cepting it iu that form. 


...-According to reports from Marseilles, the French 
troops are approaching Autananarivo. It isalso said that 
the Hovas will burn -the capitai rather than give it up to 
the French. 


...-[t is reported that Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley will be 
appointed Commander-in Chief of the British Army, to 
succeed his Royal Highness, the Duke of Cambridge. 


....-The foundation stone of a monument to Emperor 
William I was laid in Berlin, August 18th, by the present 
Emperor with imposing ceremonies. 


....A large number of alleged Nihilists have been ar- 
rested at Odessa. 








....Considerable attention has been drawn to the col- 
lapse of a new building in this city in which a number of 
workmen lost their lives. ‘Ihe new Superiotendent of 
Buildings is making very thorough investigation, Tne 
testimony before tue corouer’s jury shows the grossest 
carelessness as to the way in wuich tne contract was 
carried out, and incidentally illustrates the negligence, or 
worse, of the whole department under Tammany rule. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


THE most of the unkind criticisms which we utter against 
other people serve only to reveal the hardness and coarseness of 
our own natures. Censure is easy; epithets of abuse and de- 
nunciation are numerous in every language. It takes little effort 
to indulge in malignant thrusts. If those who are guilty of the 
habit couid only see how they are perpetually giving themselves 
away, they would surely set about the work of reformation.— 
....The Republicans in Maryland had an enthusiastic Nashville Christian Advocate. 
convention in Cambridge, August 15th, and nominated 
for Governor Lilvyd Lowades, wao is understood to repre- 
sent the auti-macnoine element. There was no finaacial 


piank in the platform. 


....The very form of an episcopate, even tho it be not the His- 
toric Episcopate, has a marvelous uniting power. Thus, in the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church there is a unity almost 
unkuown in any other denomination; and, strange to say, there 
is an intensity of denominativnal individuality which makes the 
Methodist Episcopal Church the least likely of all American 
Christian bodies to entertain any overture whatever looking to- 
ward a union with any other body.—Church Standard. 


....Mr. Ransom, United States Minister to Mexico, has 
been declared ineligible to that position from the tact that 
he voted on the Cunsular and Dipioma.ic bil in the Senate 


afer his nomination and confirmation as Minister. ....The elections in Great Britain have put back for another 


seven years all prospects of obtainiug Home Rule for Ireland. 
Faction fights msy now go on with little further injury to the 
cause that has been yrievously injured by them during the career 
of the Rusebery Ministry. If the rival leaders could only huve 
their differences out now, they might be united when next there 
is hope of advancing their country’s welfare. It is not every sea- 
son that is summer for family dissensions.—Catholic Review. 


....Valkyrie III, tne English chalienzer for the Amer- 
ica’s cup, arrivea iu this city August 18th, after a stormy 
passage. It 1s generally considered that sne wiil provea 
formidable rival to the ** Detenaer.” 


FOREIGN. 

...-Parliament opened with the election of Mr. Guily as 
Speaker. Tae Queen’s speech was short, and indicated a 
short and uneveutful sessisn. References made to the Chi- 
nese massacres and to the situation ia Turkey indicate a 
decidediy positive and aguressive policy in regard to both 
cououies. Mr. Curzon, Under Secretary of State, says 
that punishment must precede indemaity. In tne first 
session sume disturbance was created by Dr. Tanner, an 
anti-Parnellite, and the Speaker was compelled to suspend 
him for a week. ‘nereis no prospect of auy chauge in the 
atutude of the Government toward the political prisoners. 
Jusuun McCartny was reelected Cuairman of the anti- 
Parnellites. 


_..-The German war veterans ase engaged in celebrating 
the victories of 1370, and so vitter is the feeling aroused in 
the couqurred provinces and on the border tnat tne Gov- 
ernor of Metz has toroidieu Cue Uatous to Cross the border 
for the pu. pose of putting wreatas upon the graves, and 
has also furvidden iudividuats woo Cross to put va their 
wreaths red, waite and olack riobous. The annual p'l- 
grimage trom Aachen to Luurdes has also, for tae same 
reason, beea forbidden. 


....Our experience and observation, which have extended over 
many years and to many places, run to this conclusion, that it is 
of much more moment that the mea and women of a!l our com- 
munities be made Christiaus than that they be made “ liberal” 
Christians or “ evangelical” Christians. The religion of Jesus, 
as we get it in our Testaments and find it in the hearts of those 
who have derived it hence, is so simple and usable that we take 
no risk iu urging it on the acceptance of every ciass of our fel- 
low-men. To teach it aud preach it is the most direct means we 
know of getting it practiced. Butif we put out our strength in 
inducing men to take a certain view of religion we shai! more 
likely make debaters and religious prigs thau devout and faith- 
ful Christians.—Dr. I. M. Atwoop, in The Christian Leader. 


+... What is true of the so-called learned professions is true to- 
day of every line of business. In order to succeed the mau must 
be able to use every faculty to the best acivantage. He must have 


not only asound mind but a trained mind. He must be able to 
tuink i the right way aud to act atthe right moment. In the 
early stage uf his Career in business a young Man will not a)-pre- 
ciate wuat he nas missed by noi going to coilege. As-uwing ibat 
he eutered an office or a store al seventeen, und tuat bis iriend 
enered College at Lh same age, be wi:l'eel at Lwenty one greatly 
the -uperior of nis friend 10 ousiness ability. but fiv. orten 
years jater the one wuo nad the coliege traimmng will probably be 
fouod to be working more easily, with gieater Cuniluence, and 
With exactiy as wucd success as tne friend wno had four years 
the start—ii mot greater.—HARVEY Vis«c, in The Outiook. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 








WE have received a letter from a young man who asks 
us to answer the following questions as briefly and as 
clearly as possible : 

1. What is the Christian religion ? 

2. What reasons are there for believing in it ? 

He says he has listened to many sermons, but has 
not been able to obtain from them satisfactory answers 
to these questions. 

Tnen we tear we cannot satisfy him, for the demand is 
& pretty serivuus one. It is to teach young men how to 
answer these questions that our theological seminaries 
give them three years’ instruction, and then often fail of 
the object. How can they be answeredin a paragraph or 
two? 

And yet simple and ignorant people can know and tell 
what Christianity is and why they believe it. We will 
try, prayivg that the Divine Spirit will help us, and will 
help this young man and others like him to profic by our 
answer. 

If you want to know what the Christian religion is, 
read carefully the Four Gospels. Even one of them will 
be enough, As you read it and carefully attend to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, see how you like tbem. Do 
they seem to you good, worthy? What do you think of 
his charackr? It is a pity toask us what Chrisuanity 
is when you nave a Testament in your satchel, or cap get 
one easier than youcan THE INDEPENDENT. Next Sun- 
day you need not go to church, ww listen toa sermon ; 
but stay at home, and ata single silting read Matthew. 
If you then do not quite understand what Christianity is, 
read Juhn through at another sitting. It is no larger 
than a dime novel. Do not fail todo this. And, as you 
read, pass judgment on the teachings of Jesus. Do they 
please you? Dv you like that character? Do you love 
the man who has thus lived for others and died for 
others? 

Perbaps you will find out—but do not take our word for 
it—that Christiani:y is something hke this. Itisareligion 
which teaches that God sent bis peculiar and special Son 
Jesus Christ into the world to teach men how to be good, 
and sweet, and loving, and helpful, and brave ; that Jesus 
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Christ taught the best teaching that man ever heard « 
that he performed miracles of love; that he died a cruel 
death and roseagain on the third day ; that through him 
pardon and forgiveness and Heaven are offered toall that 
are sorry for their sins and love him and try t» imitate 
him in living lives devoted not to their own selfish aims, 
but to the honor of God and the good of men. You will 
find, perhaps, that the life required by the Christian re- 
ligion is a life in which you will have to resolve and labor, 
not in form and pretense, but really, to make everybody 
as happy and good as you can, and to keep yourself as 
true and pyre as was the Son of God. 

But you wact to know ‘* what reasons there are for be- 
lieving it.” Very good. Thatis proper. But, first, how 
do you like it? What do you think of its requirements 
on you? Are they proper and sensible? Is it not well 
that you should crush your own selfishness in the deter- 
mination that you will henceforth live for the world, 
which is many, and not for yourself, who are but one ? 
If this does seem to you something noble, beautiful, be- 
gin with this first; no matter whether the Christianity 
that teaches it to you is true or not. Begin with this, 
which carries its own reason and does not need to be ar- 
gucd to you. An infidel could teil youto do that. 

Now, bave you done it? Have you made that fateful 
resolve? Then we thank God, and proceed to the next 
step. 

Is it not something of an evidence for the truth of 
Christianity that it has such noble teaching of self-devo- 
tion and duty? Not another religion on the face of the 
earth has such a beautiful doctrine of duty, and not one 
has begun to have such an influence to promote goodness 
as the Christian religion. Its ministers are preaching it 
all the time, even when they do not practice it. Tat 
love and life of Christ is being held up to the world as 
the model of human life, and its influence is advancing, 
and seems likely to advance until it shall put an end to 
wars and wrong. Is it nota presumption in favor of a 
religion that it is the chief influence which is promoting 
this unselfishness which you are adopting ? 

Another reason for your believing in tne Christian re- 
ligion is that it is generally believed in by intelligent 
men. If youdonot believe in it, you must give a reason 
why. You must satisfy yourself pretty positively that 
tis not true. One partof it you cannot help believing 
to be true. If you have a right moral nature, you have 
already accepted as noble, and we hope have adopted as 
your own, its precepts for the conduct of your life. All 
you can doubt is the less important part, the history 
about Christ. But have you gota good reason for dis- 
believing that? Try to think what your reason is, 
whether it isenough to make you reject the general 
agreement of intelligent and excellent men all over the 
civilized world. That common consent to a religion 
which isso good, which teaches as no other religion 
teaches, isan argument for believing it that you cannot 
easily meet. 

Tnen for further reason read the storyagain. Itistrue 
beyond question that Jesus lived ; that his disciples lived ; 
that they wrote the other books in the Bible; that the 
story in Acts is substantially true. There is a direct, un- 
broken chain of writers from Matthew and Paul down 
through the early ages of the Church, who have brought 
us this story of Christ. They believed it beyond question 
who walked and talked withJesus. What reason is there 
for disbelieving these witnesses that would not bear 

against the histurians of the War of the Rebellion? Read 
what they have t> say. We will trust you with the rec- 
ord. Why should it be false ? 

That is all, That is enough. If Christianity appear 
good to you, if you like it after reading about it, we are 
not concerned with any fear that you will not see reasons 
in itself and in its record in your lestament to believe it. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC SILVER CONFERENCE. 


THE Silver Conference, whore business and purpose it 
is to capture the next Democratic Convention, was held 
last week in Washingt.n uucger the presidency of the 
chosen Democratic President and Father of the Senate, 
Senator Harris, of Tennessee. The members were not 
very numerous, nor were they men of great influence; 
but they were supported by letters from Senators Mor- 
gan, George, Walthall, Chilton, Blackburn, Blanchard, 
Tillman, Cochrane, Vuorhees and Turpie, from the Souta- 
ern States and Indiana, Toey all puton their bluestspec- 
tacles,and, in spite of the evidence all about us of improved 
business condiions, all the speakers sobbed in unison 
that trade, commerce and agriculture are again in jeop- 
ardy; that another declaration of indepeadence is needed; 
that the control of our money system is going to Eng- 
land ; that the recent bond issues are the most disgrace- 
ful thing a party ever did; that Mr. Cleveland has led 
the Democratic Party to defeat and disgrace by a series 
of acts of perfidy and treachery unprecedented in the 
history of the country, and that he and Mr. Carlisle will 
go down the lane of oblivion hand in hand amid the cries 
of indignation of the people. This really does not look 





like a united party for the next Presidential campaign. 
An address with accompanying resolutions was adopted, 
in which we are informed that the Constitution names 
both silver and gold as the money metals, and that the free 
coinage of both silver and gold in the ratio of 16 to 1 
has been the policy of the Government from the be- 
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ginning. It is asserted that the Act of 1873 demonetizing 
silver was passed surreptitiously without the approval or 
knowledge of the American people, and that the Demo- 
cratic Party has ever since urged that this grievous 
wrong against silver be righted. The attempt of the 
President to support gold monometallism is declared an 
‘* effort to dishonor the record, promises and principles 
cf the Democratic Party,” which can only heap glory 
and honor upon the Republican Party. The resolutions 
declare that the Democia ic Parity in this National Con- 
vention should demand unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the ratio of 16 to,1 without waiting for con- 
sultation with other nations; that it should oppose 
the substitution for metallic money of *‘ a panic breeding 
corporation currency based on a single metal, the supply 
of which is solimited that it can be cornered at any time 
by a few banking institutions.” ‘They then declare that 
the United Siates should maintain and exercise this 
option of redeeming its bonds in either silver or gold coin, 
and that the purchase of gold to maintain gold monomet- 
allism is a wrong to the country. 

These resolutions are plain enough. Their folly is on 
the face of them. We are unwilling to believe that the 
Democratic Party is so inevitably wrong that it will 
adopt such a platform, We think it more likely and 
more desirable that these men should be driven out of 
the Democratic Party into a party of their own, which 
should have the monopoly of the most consummate folly 
ever put into a public platform, or offered as a panacea 
for all evils to a people supposed to have intelligence. 
They can hardly help doing so if defeated in their Con- 
vention. But they do not mean to be defeated, and are 
trying to get together a National Committee representing 
all the States, whose business it shall be to see that Free 
Silver delegates are chosen to the Democratic Conven- 
tion, and that the renegades, Cleveland and Carlisle, are 
consigned to that political Tophet whither they also 
send Senator John Sherman, 
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AN APOLOGY TO THE REFORM JEWS. 


WE have had occasion to say that nothing is more dif- 
ficult than to get a definition cf Reform Judaism, and 
we were greatly pleased lately to find a creed of that 
faith offered by a corgress of Reform rabbis. We, per- 
haps, should have made an exception in favor of Unita- 
rianism, which sometimes boasts, and perhaps truly, that 
it is the most elusive of all faiths. 

The Reform Jewish creed had four articles: (1) the 
existence of Goa ; (2) man created pure in the image of 
God ; (3) the immortality of the soul, and reward for 
righteousness and punishment for wickedness ; and (4) 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. We 
said that this looks very much like Uuitarianism; but we 
were mistaken, for according to the Jatest creed of Uni- 
tarianism its aoctrine is much less defiaite and explicit 
than that of Reform Judaism. 

We fiad in The Christian Register, the chief organ of 
the denomination, and approved by the Rev. Geurge 
Batchelor, Secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, a letter from the Rev. Clay MacCauley, the Uni- 
tarian .missionary, addressed to a Japanese gentleman, 
in which he announces the *‘ three principles which char- 
acierize Unitarianism as a religious movement ”: 

“1, Free thought in the investigation of religious prob- 
lems. 

“2. The supremacy of the human reason in deciding 
truth or error in religious doctrine. 

**3. Moral character and work as testing the worth of 

men, and as being the ultimate basis of church or associ- 
ated religious fellowship.” 
After carefully reading more than once this creed of 
three articles, we declare that we are absolutely unable 
to see any distinction of meaning between the first and 
the second. It appears to us that ‘‘free thuught in the 
investigation of religious problems” means precisely the 
same as *‘ the supremacy of the human reason in decid- 
ing truth or error in religious doctrine.” Tne difference 
between the two is merely verbal. The right of free 
thought is the same as the supremacy of reasvn, and the 
right to investigate is the right to decide as ty truth or 
error. We then have just two articles of faith for Uni- 
tarianism : (1) the right of free thought on religion, and 
(2) moral character. Morality is all that is left fixed ; 
all else is free thought. 

There are a good many things left out in this creed 
which the Unitarian Church is teaching to its only mis- 
sion and through its only missionary in Japan, some 
things which the Reform Jews think essential. For ex- 
ampie, God is left out, which is a considerable omission ; 
the relation of man to God is left out; the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of men, the immortality of the 
soul, and future rewards and punishment. All these 
things, in fact, everything except morality, which the 
Refurm Jews insist upon, is left vague and indecisive by 
the Unitarian creed. Unitarianism is, on this snowing, 
@ much more plasmic and bathy bian faith. 

Toat the creed which Mr. MacCauley presents to the 
Japanese is a fair expression of his meaning, in its omis- 
sion of everything but free thought and good morals, is 
evident from his further explanation of it in which he 
indicates that Unitarians are not necessarily Christians. 
‘* It is true,” he says, that ‘‘ most Unitarians of the pres- 
ent day are Christians” in a modifieg@ sense, but yet 
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‘‘ Unitarianism has never had a fixed Christian theo'ogy ,” 
for ‘‘ Unitarianism is not necessarily confined to Chris- 
tianity ; nor do Unitarian Christians shut up their re- 
ligious fellowship to those only who are professing 
Christians.” It ‘does not belong exclusively to any one 
form of religion, be it Christianity, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism or any other historical faith,” and “it must 
not be thought of as hostile to any sort of religion in 
Japan.” It would include a Buddhist, for example, he 
says, who believes in free thought and good morals. 

We are sometimes taken to task for drawing a sharp 
distinction between Evangelical and non-Evangelical_ 
faith, but Mr. MacCauley has this to say of the Uni- 
tarians : 


“ All Unitarians are pretty well agreed in their disbelief 

in so-called Roman Catholic and orthodox Protestant 
creeds concerning the trinity, the deity of Christ, the Bi- 
ble, salvation and human destiny, even tho they differ in 
the emphasis they put on their denials of various parts of 
these creeds,” 
If there be such a radical difference between Evangel- 
ical Christians, who accept the Bible and salvation 
through Jesus Christ, and Uaitarians, who reject both, 
we cannot see how there can be much sympathy between 
them. Wewould rather save our sympathy for the Re- 
form Jews, who at least believe in God and the future 
life. 

We should not have thought Mr. MacCauley’s letter 
worth so much attention were it not that he speaks ina 
representative character, and that his letter is approved 
by the official representative of the American Unitarian 
Association. We shall hereafter avoid saying what we 
said about the faith of the Reform Jews in our issue of 
July 25th, that ‘‘ it is only the little body of Unitarians 
with whose belief this creed can be compared.” 
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A MISCHIEVOUS REPORT. 


CERTAIN members of the Presbyterian Church, who 
are very willing to rule it according to their own notions, 
and who insist on great deference to the decisions of the 
General Assembly, with which they agree, seem to find 
it rather hard totake the same Assembly seriously when 
it contradicts their views. The latest illustration is in 
regard to the new Presbyterian Building in this city. 
Twice over the Assembly has indorsed that building in 
the fullest degree, and has asserted and reasserted that 
the erection of it does not affect in the slightest the 
ordinary work of the Boards which occupy it. At the 
last meeting at Pittsburg a detailed statement was pub- 
lished, showing that not one dollar of the ordinary receipts 
of the Boards had gone into the building or would go into 
it. The pamphlet which Mr, MacDougall had issued, and 
which had created such a stir, was shown to be simply 
valueless from its absolute failure correctly to state the 
facts in the case. 

Within the past month the Boards have been getting 
into their new quarters, and rejoicing in better accom- 
modations and in a brighter outlook. Suddenly it ap- 
pears that in various sections a sinister report has gone 
abroad, ordinarily passed privately from person to per- 
son, but which at tast found public expression in the 
Chicago Tribune, of August 4th, as follows: 








“The home missionaries [of the Presvyterian Board] have 
received no salaries since April Ist, owing to the fact of the 
Mission Board having put all the money available into the 
new building.” 


This might pass for amere newspaper report ; but a prom- 
inent pastor says that it expresses the common belief of 
multitudes in the Middle West ; and a member of the As- 
sembly’s Committee for raising the $1,000,000 fuad re- 
ports that they are constantly meeting the objection that 
the money is being raised to meet the cost of the new 
building. 

Of course there is not a word of truth in this report. 
Doubtless the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, like 
other similar organizations, has been compelled during 
the summer months, when receipts are always small, to 
delay its payments somewhat; but that delay has not 
been occasioned in the slightest by the putting up of the 
new building, and to spread such a report isa grievous 
calumny. It isa calumny against the highest authority 
of the Church, whose statements are, or should be, bind- 
ing upon all members of theChurch. But still more seri- 
ous than that, it is a great wrong to the Board and to the 
Missionaries supported by it. Such reports eat out the 
very life of any enterprise, especially of one that is de- 
pendent for its success upon the hearty confidence and 
co-operation of widespread and widely separated com- 
munities ; and whoever is responsible for starting sucha 
rumor or is instrumental in extending it, is bearing false 
witness against his neighbor, and should be liable to 
Church censure, if not punishment, 
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WE are not surprised to see that the faculty of the 
College of the Holy Ghost has forbidden the College nine 
to use the name of the institution for their baseball team. 
Really it would be quite too profane, and yet in almost 
every Monday’s paper of the season we hear of the success 
or defeat of tne ‘‘ Holy Cross nine” on the previous day, 
which is nearly as bad. Some of these names, like Santa 
Fé and Santa Cruz applied to towns have become s0 
familiar, that they cease to seem profane ; and we think th® 
college might well change its own name. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON TURKEY. 





THE full text of Mr. Gladstone’s address at Chester, in 
regard to the relations of the Powers toward the Turkish 
Government, more than carries out the impression of the 
extracts. Itis, indeed, an illustration of the best power 
of the great statesman ; calm and judicial in tone, care- 
fully avoiding any charge of exaggeration, demanding 
no more than is just, and yet insisting that at least as 
much as is necessary be done. With all this, however, it 
is the most fearful arraignment of the Turkish Govern- 
ment that has ever been in print. That Government is 
condemned, not because it is a Mohammedan Govern- 
ment—were apy Christian Government capable of similar 
mnisdeeds toward Mohammedan subjects, Mr. Gladstone’s 
indignation would not be less but greater than now— 
but because of the absolute proof of the atrocities, and 
its responsibility for them. 

Mr. Gladstone, in opening, calls attention to the fact 
tbat some months agu he ventured to point out the duty 
of avoiding premature judgments. There was then no 
authoritative and impartial declaration before the world. 
That, however, is no longer the case; the evidence is 
complete. 

“*It is too well known that the powers of language hard- 
ly suffice to describe what has been and is being done, and 
exaggeration, if we were ever so much disposed to it, is in 
such a case really beyond our power.”’ 


As to the character of this evidence, he shows that it 
is not only European, but American, and American is 
all the stronger because this country ‘‘ has no separate 
or sinister political interest of any kind in the affairs of 
the Levant.” No reference is made to particular witnesses, 
except to one whom Mr. Gladstone honors highly, Dr. 
Dillon, the special commissioner of the Daily Telegraph, 
who, in disguise and at the risk of his life, went through 
the country so that he might make himself thorough 
master of the facts. The substance of his testimony is 
summed up in four words—‘* plunder, murder, rape and 
torture. . . . Every instance turns upon one or upon 
several of these awful words.” 

Mr. Gladstone then takes up the question as to the re- 
sponsibility for these deeds. The opening sentence of 
this section gives the clue to allthat follows. ‘: There 
is not one of these misdeeds for which the Government 
at Constantinople is not morally responsible.” The 
Kurds are referred to, but it is shown that they are only 
a part of the agents. Then come the Turkish soldiers, 
then the peace officers, the police and the tax gatherers 
of the Turkish Government and 


“there seems to be a deadly competition among all these 
classes which shall most prove itself an adept in the hor- 
rible and iniernal work that is before them and above 
them, and more guilty than they are the higher officers of 
the ''urkish Government.” 

Referring to a long article in the Contemporary Review, 
in which Dr, Dillon summarizes the result of his investi- 
gations giving names, titles, places, dates, every partic- 
ular which would enable the Turkish Government to 
track him out and detect him and hold him up to public 
reprobation, Mr. Gladstone challenges any answer from 
the Turkish Government to that article, and affirms that 
no answer will ever be heard. 

One incident, however, Mr. Gladstone could not re- 
frain from giving. It is the testimony given to Dr. Dil- 
lon himself by a Kurd sentenced to death in the prison 
at Erzrim: 

“We did great deeds after that; deeds that will astonish 
the twelve Powers to hear tell of. We attacked villages, 
killed people who would have killed us, gutted houses, 
taking money, carpets, sheep and women, and robbed trav- 
elers.”’ 

Word by word Mr. Gladstone takes up these phases, 
and sets them out in all their bitter meaning. But the 
sharpest of all is the reason given by this same man for 
his imprisonment - 

‘*T shall not be punished for plundering Armenians. We 
all dothat. I seldom killed, except where they resisted ; 
but the Armenians betrayed me and I was caught. If I be 
hanged it will be for robbing the Turkish post and violat- 
ing the wife of a Turkish colonel, who was here in Erzram, 
but not for Armenians. Who are they that Ishould suffer 
for them ?”’ 

Mr. Gladstone then turns to the attitude in Constanti- 
nople and the relations of the powers. He shows that 
falsehood is the weapon which the Turkish Government 
has used for the last thirty years ; notably, in the Bulgar- 
ian outrages ; and how, when fairly brought face to face 
with absolute proof, it has undertaken to avoid immediate 
improvement by declaring that the situation is the same 
all over the Empire, and that really the demands of the 
powers are toonarrow. The different propositions by 
which temporary relief in sections was promised, and 
then counter-propositions were presented, until, in the 
maze of proposals and withdrawals, there seemed no 
possibility of securing anything definite, are set forth 
with the keenest sarcasm and in a way that provoked de- 
risive laughter. 

The present position is summed up very forcibly. 
Under the treaty of 1856 the powers of Europe have a 
right clear and indisputable to march into the country 
and take the government of it out of the hands of the 
Turks. England has a special right under the treaty of 
1878, and a special duty from the fact that the making 
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of promises in treaties carries with it the obligation to 
compel the keeping of the promises. In this case, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ promises are absolutely and entirely worth- 
less ; nay, worse than worthless, because they may serve 
to delude a few persons who are without information 
and experience.” These words sum up the situation : 
‘*coercion,” *‘ must” and ‘‘ought.” The last has abso- 
lutely no meaning to the Turk ; “‘ must” is perfectly un- 
derstood, so also is ‘‘coercion, a drastic dose which 
never fails in its aims when it is administered in that 
quarter.” Were it possible to repeat the time uf Fuad and 
Ali Pashas when the word of the Turkish Government 
was as reliable as was that of any Government in Europe, 
nothing better would be desired. In place of that, 
however, has come an infatuation which makes credible 
even the claim that the Government aims at the entire 
obliteration of the Armenian people. In view of that, 
the duty of the powers is to see that what is justice 
shall be done whether there be resistance or whether 
there be none. 

We can imagine the reading of this speech in Con- 
stantinople, for it has been read there, probably by the 
Sultan himself. It will be of no use for him to say that 
it is the rhetoric of a man out of office. It represents 
the feeling of the whole civilized world. The quicker it 
is heeded the better for the Sultan; for the longer he 
continues in his present course the more complete will be 
the downfall of his Government. 


& 


Editorial Notes. 


WE give our readers this week a varied and, we think, at- 
tractive bill of fare. President Rankin has discovered an 
interesting unpublished letter of President Jonathan Ed 
wards, and he gives it with interesting comments; Marga- 
ret B. Wright depicts graphically the social rather than 
the intellectual side of student life at Oxford ; Thomas P. 
Hughes, D.D., an authority on Mohammedan law, shows 
that the Sultan of Turkey is not recognized in India as the 
rightful successor of Mohammed ; Professor Manatt pro- 
vides another charming article on life in Rural Attica ; the 
Minnesota Commissioner of Labor, Mr. L. G. Powers, shows 
that the increase of farm tenancy in the United States is a 
hopeful and not a discouraging fact; George Thomas 
Dowling, D.D., gives an amusing incident of travelin Swe- 
den ; Richard Hovey concludes his discussion of the tempo- 
rary sway of realism in literature ; a Christian in Turkey 
explains how it is that Turks and Christians do not live 
peaceably together; Joseph Cook’s notable address on the 
Fourth of July in Honolulu is published in full asa careful 
view of Hawaiian affairs; the Rev. J. B. Wasson reports 
the Northfield Conference; the Rev. James Johnston de- 
scribes the Chinese Mission which was the scene of the late 








massacre; Mrs. E. B. Bingharh tellsof a day at Roseland 
Park; M. E. Bamford shows what the Spaniards gave to 
California; the Rev. T. G. Steward offers aglimpse of Mon- 
tana life, and Katherine Armstrong provides notes on 
household economy. There are poems by E. D. Morris, 
Charles P. Nettleton and Louisa H. Bruce; and stories by 
Mrs. Mary F. M. Baldwin and the Rev. Charles A. Savage. 


WE are credibly informed that it is the plan of the lead- 
ers of the dominant party in South Carolipa to omit from 
the Constitution the present provision for a two-mill tax 
for common schools, for the ostensible reason that the bur- 
den of the tax falls chiefly upon the white people, while its 
advantages go to the Negroes. The omission of this tax 
would probably result in depriving the mass of Negro chil- 
dren of any public school privileges whatever. This would 
be indeed be a tremendous stride backward in the march of 
civilization; for if there is anything which the history of the 
past centufy has established beyond peradventure, it is that 
common schools for the poor, maintained at public expense, 
are essential to the prosperity of republicau government. 
Efficiency of these schools is a sure index of progress in civ- 
ilization. In all the Northern States, and in many of the 
Southern, the common schools are making steady progress. 
It will be indeed a black letter day when South Carolina 
breaks down her free schools and thus destroys the bulwark 
of freeinstitutions. The Negroes of South Carolina are cit- 
izens of the State, made so not only by the Uniied States 
Constitution, but by a law higher than any constitution, 
by the inherent rights of manhood, by the sweat and blood 
of their ancestors, by the indestructible law of human 
equality, they are entitled to their birtnright of citizenship, 
and wo betide the people that seeks to rob themof it. They 
constitute a large and increasingly important element in 
the population of the Stute; and the only possible safety 
for both whites and blacks lies in the proper education of 
the Negroes, as well as the whites, for the discharge of their 
important duties. If they are left in gross ignorance, they 
will become a fearful burden to the State, threatening it 
with, and inevitably bringing upon it, political, industrial, 
social and moral disaster. The peace, prosperity, and prog- 
ress of the white people is fearfully menaced by the igno- 
rance, superstition andimmorality of the mass of the blacks. 
Supreme selfishness, even, should dictate to them for their 
own sake, a liberal policy ofeducation for them. Freedom 
from taxation for the support of public schools for the ben- 
efit of the Negroes, would be purchased at a most disastrous 
price; and we can hardly believe that statesmanship in 
South Carolina has descended to such depths of demagog- 
ism as seriously to recommend such a shortsighted policy. 
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It bas been said that nothing would close the New York 
saloons on Sunday but sending some of the saloon keepers to 
prison. This has now been done by Recorder Goff. A saloon 
keeper named Dennis Mullins kept four saloons open Sun- 
day, and when one of his bartenders was arrested and fined 
he refused to pay the fine. He was then arrested himeelf, 
and it was proved that he was responsible for the sale; and 
by the exercise of unheard-of good sense in our municipal 
courts he was held responsible, and was condemned not 
only to a fine of two bundred and fifty dollars but a 
month’s imprisonment in the penitentiary. He was as- 
tounded and so was his counsel: and when Recorder Goff 
declared that he would keep his court open every day till 
midnight, and hurry up every case of the sort that was ap- 
pealed to him, the accused saloon keepers made haste to 
plead guilty, and such as did were let off with a fine for 
this offense. It begins to look as if the police were being 
backed by the courts, something before unheard of, and 
that the police themselves were in earnest and impartial, 
another thing uvheard of before. That ia because we have 
for the first time in modern history an honest Mayor and 
an honest Board of Police Commissioners, who believe in 
enforcing the laws. And yet some people think that the 
world is not growing better. 


SENATOR HOAR, of Massachusetts, has written a letter to 
a man who appears to be a member of the A. P. A., in 
which he tells him some good solid truth. Senator Hoar 
believes in the public school system and he does not wish 
to drive Catholics away from it; and so he says: 

*T want to get the 700.000 Catholics in Massachusetts on our side. 
I want them to send their children to the public schools, to pay 
their share of the cost; and when their young men and young 
women are suitable,a® intelligent, liberal persons, attached to 
the school system, | want some of them to be employed as 
teachers. I don’t wish to exclude them from my political sup- 
port when they are Republicans and agree with me in other 
matters, because of their religious faith. Nor do I wish to exclude 
them from being public school teachers, if they will keep their 
particular religious tenets out of the instruction, because of their 
religious faith, any more than I would have excluded Phil Sheri- 
dan from his office in the army or would have refused to support 
him for any public office if he had been nominated for it.” 
Just when the Catholics are most effusively patriotic and 
are beginning to defend our public schools, up comes this 
vicious secret society, whose one purpose is to try to drive 
the Catholics into an atiitudeas unpatrioticand segrega- 
tive as their own. 





THE Rev. Harvey Johrson, pastor of a large colored Bap- 
tist church, in Baltimore, is publisbing in the columns of 
the Richmond Christian Banner a series of articles urging 
the Negro Baptists entirely to sever their relations with 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society. He insists 
that the time has come for them to establish and maintain 
their own institutions of learning. Dr. Johuson was edu- 
cated in ene of the Home Mission Schools, has been a very 
successful pastor, has acquired considerable influence 
among his brethren, and has become known for his vehe- 
ment advocacy of race independence. His proposition, 
however, we think, will meet with little favor among the 
intelligent leaders of his race. The Home Mission Society 
has been, since the War, fn able and fast friend of the Ne- 
groes, and has done very much to promote their prosperity. 
It hasspent, chiefly in their education, nearly $3,000,000, $1,- 
000,000 of which is invested in ground, buildings and equip- 
ments, and is spending annually nearly $150,000 in the prose- 
cution of its educational work. Recently the very carefully 
formulated plan of co-operation between the three great 
branches of the Church, Northern white Baptists, South- 
ern white Bantists, and the colored Baptists, has been en- 
tered into with the view of adding increased efficiency in 
the work of Negro evangelization and education. It would 
bea calamity for the Negroes if, at this juncture, they 
should fail to join heartily in this important and compre- 
hensivescheme. The Negro Baptists could not carry on 
their educational work efficiently without the aid of their 
white friends ; and even if they were able to do it, there 
would accrue tothem incalculable loss in any policy of 
segregation which would tend toseparate them from hearty 
co-operation and fellowship with their white brethren, and 
draw more sharply the color line. 


THERE has been a new denomination started in Cleve- 
land, O., called the Columbian Church. It is to be a 
Church for the laboring people; and we judge from its 
charter that it may have a Scotch Covenanting ancestry. 
Its object is to teach 

“ That the true base of legislation is the belief in the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, and an acceptance of 
Christ as man’s Savior from sinning and the consequences of 
sin.” 

“That the name of God should be in each constitution, and the 

Spirit of Christ should be in every law.” 
This is about as curious a confession of faith as has been 
produced in modern times. It is a Church organized to 
abolish the Church and put the State in its place by teach- 
ing that the State is todo by “legislation” what Christ 
said the Church was todo. It does not deal with men indi- 
vidually but with legislatures and governors who make 
and sign laws. It does not say that God should be ina 
man’s heart, but that his name should be in the State con- 
stitution. It is one of the freaks of that craziness which 
understands nothing of spiritual force; that does not know 
the difference between leaven and the gallows as a correct- 
ive agency. 


THIS is what Mr. Humphry Ward, London corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune, a man who has never 
been to China, and knows nothing of missions there, has 
to say, speaking of the late massacres there: 


“People have lately been looking far more closely than of old 
into the question of missions among comparatively civilized 
races, such as the Hindus and the Chinese, and have come to ask 
themselves whether the return isin any way equal to the ex- 

“penditure—I do not mean of money only, but of life and energy. 
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They have come to ask, moreover, whether the results do any- 
thing to support the claim of moral right which missionaries put 
forward, and whether the so-called converts in India and China, 
who, in nine cases out of ten, are rather bad heathens than good 
Christians, are in any sense an improvement upon their uncon- 
verted bretbren.” 

So Christianity is no better than paganism, according to 
Mr. Humphry Ward. But let us see what Mr. Charles 
Denby has to say, a man who has spent the last ten years 
as United States Minister to China. We quote from his 
official report to Secretary Gresham : 

“T think no one can controvert the fact that the Chinese are 
enormously benefited by the labors\of missionaries in their 
midst. Foreign hospitals are a great boon tothe sick. . . . In 
the matter of education the movement is immense. There are 
schools and colleges all over China taught by the missiona- 
ries. . . . The educated Chinaman who speaks English be- 
comes a new man. Protestants and Catholics, from nearly every 
country under the sun, are engaged in this work, and,in my 
opinion, they do nothing but good. Missionaries are the 
pioneers of trade and commerce. In the interests, there- 
fore, of civilization, missionaries ought not only to be tolerated, 
but ougbt to receive protection, to which they are entitled from 
officials, and encouragement from other classes of people.” 


Mr. Denby is the better witness. 


IT is not a bad idea which the Misses Mary and Margaret 
W. Leitch, who are, we believe, independent missionaries 
in Ceylon, wish to present to our readers. They call our 
attention to the fact that there are many newspapers 
springing up io India which are attempting to furnish 
mental and spiritual food to the five million natives in In- 
dia who know English, and fer the ten times larger number 
who readin some of the native languages. Many of these 
papers have a wide circulation, as the people are waking up 
from the sleep of centuries to a new life. They are really 
hungerivg and thirsting for truth. The Misses Leitch sent 
us a list of 157 newspapers published in India, read by the 
natives, and they suggest that our readers may, some of 
them, be willing to send the copies of THE INDEPENDENT, 
after they have been read to these editors, so that they may 
be able to make use of the material in them for the instruc- 
tion of their readers. They say: 

As the articles of Tht INDEPENDENT are addressed to an au- 

dience which is scattered over the world’s surface, and as many 
of the themes discussed are of general interest, and as they are 
discussed in a broad and sympathetic manner, and as the aim of 
the writers is to promote the cause of truth and righteousness, 
and as it is evident that the writers of these articles are men and 
women who take Christ as King, and as the paper is altogether 
bright and attractive, we feel sure that many of the wide-awake 
Indian editors—the majority of whom know English—would be 
glad to receive THE INDEPENDENT, and would not only be influ- 
enced by its high moral tone and earnest Christian spirit, but 
would frequently cull from its columns for the benefit of their 
readers. 
They suggest, also, that some might be willing to send sub- 
scriptions for one or more copies to be sent to these editors 
regularly. We have not space to publish the long list of 
papers; but if any of our readers are willing either to send 
such subscriptions to us or mail their papers regularly, we 
are willing to supply to any such person the name and ad- 
dress of a newspaper. The postage will be three cents a 
number for the ordinary issue. 


IT is clear that there isto be no weakness in Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy. In the Queen’s speech the main 
feature was the Chinese and Armenian outrages, and the 
language used was very strong. The outrages in Fukien, 
China, upon a body of English missionaries are character- 
ized as *‘most atrocious,” and itis declared that active 
measures are being taken for the *‘ punishment of the mur- 
derers and all persons in any degree responsible for these 
crimes,” which must include some officials. We know 
from other sources of information that a weighty commis- 
sion, with American as well as English members, is now 
investigating these atrocities ; and it is announced that no 
money settlement will be considered until punishment has 
been inflicted. The language in reference to Asiatic Tur- 
key is couched in the following adequate terms: 

“The internal troubles which have broken out in the Armenian 

districts of Asiatic Turkey have been attended with horrors 
which have moved to indignation the Christian nations of Europe 
generally and my people especially. My ambassador and the 
ambassadors of the Emperor of Russia and the President of the 
French Republic, acting together, have suggested to the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan reforms which, in their opinion, are necessary 
to prevent a recurrence of constant disorder. These proposals 
are now being considered by the Sultan, andI am anxiously 
awaiting his decision.” 
There is no mincing of words in speaking of these horrors, 
and there is a serious threat in the statement that the Sul- 
tan’s reply is “‘anxiously awaited.” It had better come 
pretty soon and pretty satisfactorily. If that reply is not 
satisfactory there may be measures taken which will be so 
drastic as to shake the Sultan’s throne, and possibly drive 
him from Constantinople. 


THERE is quite a little temperance wave in France. 
Alcoholism has been the prominent subject before the 
French House of Deputies, and a bill has passed, the pur- 
pose of which is to restrict by high taxes the sale of all 
distilled liquors, which are called “‘ toxic,” while fermented 
liquors are called ‘“‘ hygienic.”” It seems they have not got 
quite as far as we have yet. Another step which will 
please our Women’s Christian Temperance Union friends 
is the decision to introduce into the schools lessons which 
are intended to make clear to the eyes of the scholars the 
terrible dangers, physical and moral, of alcohol. Already 
in the higher primary schools of Paris, physicians have been 
giving special instruction on the subject. The Minister of 
Instruction, M. Poincaré, has directed teachers generally 
in the primary schools to take up the topic; and even M. 
Henri Rochefort has, in his journal, been treating on this 
same subject of alcoholism, a subject really of more im- 
portance to good morals than some of those on which he 
has employed his popular pen. 
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SPAIN, like some other countries, finds promises to pay 
easier than paying, especially if the payment involves 
some wounding of Castilian pride. The Jong delay in the 
Caroline Islands matter will be recalled, and an even older 
claim is now attracting general attention. At the time of 
the last rebellion in Cuba a gentleman named Mora, an 
American citizen, owned a large and very valuable sugar 
plantation on the island. The Spanish Government seized 
and confiscated the whole property, on the supposition that 
Mr. Mora belonged with the insurgeots. He, however, 
proved his American citizenship, and put in a claim for 
damages to the amount of $3,000,000. After much discus. 
sion the Spanish Government agieed to pay half this sum. 
The money, however, has not as yet been forthcoming. 
Now that Spain is looking to this country for assistance 
in protecting herself against filibusterers, it has appar. 
ently occurred to the Cabinet that it would be good policy 
to get rid of this claim. The Cortes oppose pas ment, how. 
ever; and the likelihood is that it will lie over for another 
period of seven years. 


To judge from the telegraphic reports from Italy the 
Government would seem to be in a constant stute of siege, 
The Chamber of Deputies is fast getting the character of a 
bear garden ; and to mang it undoubtedly seems asif Pre- 
mier Crispi must, sooner or later, succumb to the repeated 
attacks by Signor Cav..lotti and the Kadicals. The cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes, however, says that his 
power is steadily growing, and finds the explanation of 
it in the increasing hostility to France and the belief that 
he stands first of all for Itahan unity and independence. 
Tbe Aiguesmortes incident, when so many Italian laborers 
were killed, has not been forgotten, and the French press 
has been full of animosity to all Italian ideas and smbi- 
tions. This bas served to keep up the feeling that France 
is and will be an enemy, and that the only salvation for 
Italy is in recognizing that fact. Premier Crispi under- 
stands this, and uses the reputation he has to strengthen 
bis hold so as to be able to consolidate the kingdom, even 
by the uses of means, such as new taxation, strict economy 
of administration and alliance with Austria and Germany, 
which arouse the bitter opposition of the Kadicals on 
the ore hand and the court circles on the other. Altho a 
man of-very different type, he is doing as much for the 
preservation and solidifying of the Italian Monarchy as 
Cavour did for its establishment. 





...-The Rev. J. M. Henderson, of Traer, Ia., wishes us to 
correct an error in our Education Number by which Mr. J. 
R. Preston, Superintendent of Public Schools in Missis- 
sippi, was made to say that ‘‘the proportion of races is 
seven to six in favor of the blacks throughout the South.” 
He doubtless meant to-speak only of Mississippi, of which 
State itis truc; but in the South asa whole, according to 
the Census of 1890, the ratio of the Negroes to the whites is 
less than two and a half tosix, with the whites still gaining 
on the blacks. Mr. Henderson is reminded of a statement. 
made to him by an Alapamian, an ex-New York Repub- 
lican, by the way : ‘* Of course we stuff the ballot boxes, 
have to; they have 140,000 voters to our 1000C0 in this 
State ’’; when, in fact, there is a very comfortable white 
majority in that State. Mr. Preston’s statement following 
the ahove, ‘“‘and in some counties in Mississippi, they 
[blacks] are eight to one, yes, sixteen to one,’’ comes nearer 
the mark, but is misleading. In 1890 only one county in 
that State came anywhere near sixteen to one, no other be- 
ing within gunshot of those figures. Only two others 
reached eight to one. 


.... We are seeing careful studies in the European scien- 
tific papers of the two new elements, argon and helium; 
but we would like to see a little more of this work done in 
some of our well-equipped American laboratories. Helium 
is obtained thus far from the rare elements, such ascleveite 
and broggerite. We do not exactly understand why 
American enterprise could not obtain broggerite from 
Scandinavia ; and certainly the supply of argon is just:as 
abundant in the American atmosphere as in the European. 
Helium seems to be nearly as difficult to fix in artificial 
combination as argon, and po success has followed the 
efforts as yet to combine either of the elements with any 
other. A curious explavation is made why helium is not 
present in the air. It has been shown that if either hydro- 
gen or helium had ever been present, it would have removed 
itself from our planet in virtue of the ve ocity of its own 
proper molecular motion, and would have emigrated to any 
celestial body which had gravitation enough to hold it. 


This may explain the presence of helium in the sun and its 


absence in the earth’s atmosphere. 


....Dr. A. H. Bradford has made it clear in a letter to an 
English paper that, while he signed the recent utterances 
of the League of Catholic Unity, he did it with published 
reservations. He does not himself believein the historicity 
or the desirability of the episcopate. He does not believe 
that union wiil ever come on the basis of the so-called 
“historic episcopate,” and yet he would be willing to 
accept it if it were found generally satisfactory. Others 
signed with the same reservation. The advantage which 
the Episcopal proposal his is that as yet it is the only offi- 
cial proposal before the Christian world, inasmuch as 
Congregationalists have not yet had an opportunity to 
consider the parallel proposition of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, which will come before them at their meeting in 
Syracuse next October. The fault of the Chicago Lam- 
beth proposal is that it is composed of formalistic pro- 
visions—how sacraments shall be ceremonially observed, 
and how the Church shall be governed—questions which 
have nothing to do with essential Christianity. 


...-A very deceptive letter has been published in the 
London Times by Mr. Hyndman, who says that newspa- 
pers had no influence in the late elections; that the Liber- 
als had almost the monopoly of the cheap journals on their 
side and lost: that papers are bought for news rather than 
views, and that the press is not a factor of any politic a 
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force. Mr. St. Clair McKelway’s experience in Brooklyn 
journalism gives him reason to know that this is not the 
fact in this country; and he has written a letter in reply 
to the Times, in which he shows that, while it may be trne 
that a partisan paper can change no votes, yet an inde- 
pendent paper may change many: 

“The journalism of organship, with its unilateral news and 
views was never more imbecile and impotent than now. The 
journalism of independence, with full and colorless reporting, 
and with tratbful and cendid comment, was never deservedly 
more powerful ou both sides of the sea.” 


... Tbe Boston Pilot answers the question way so much 
space is given to athletics in the Bewspapers by saying: 

“* Because to thousands of young Americars the pursuit of ath- 

letics is not only interesting. but furaoishes the strongest incen- 
tive known to them for leading a c!ean, temperate life. . . . 
The careers of the prize fighter, the runner, the baseball man, 
the jockey, and even of the bicycle rider, read them very plain 
le3sons as to the relentlessness of nature. Those among them 
who join in the game are compelled to physical righteousness; the 
spectators unconsciously receive instru:tion.” 
It is doubless true that athletics is better than debauchery, 
and that success can only be had on the conditionof ‘‘ phys- 
ical righteousness.” But thereis another side toit. A life 
devoted to the body often seems to foster sius against the 
body ; and the recent di-gusting revelations make it clear 
that succes-ful pngilism, as illustrated by Corbett and 
Sullivan, is not always wedded to purity and temperance. 


....Nothing so illustrates the alarm of Tammany Hall 
as the action taken by the Democratic State Committee 
last week. Itis announced toat for those primaries the 
regular organizations have been turowa overboard ; taat 
any Democrat, no matter whether he belongs to one organ- 
ization or another, can vote, and that five days’ notice shall 
be given every primary. Tne Democrats have been so 
strong that they coud afford to divide into organizations 
—Tammaoy and Couaty—and each would get its share of 
patronage. We wish we couid believe that tais meant any 
chaoge of heart: but tue County Dem >cracy saysit is an 
invitation to walk into tne spider’s pirior. Waen the 
Democrats again get possession of the city of New York we 
shall Sze a returao to tne ruleof the most thorougaly organ- 
izzd aud most corrupt political machioe which this coun- 
try has ever known. 


.... We are glad to see that THE INDEPENDENT is read in 
India; but we are atterly at a loss to understaud how The 
Indian Messenger, of Calcutta, could get the impression 
that we think that “‘there is but sligat chance of the 
spread of Christianity’? in Japan, That Christianity 
meets with great obstacles there we recognize very clearly; 
but we have never wavered in our belief that in time Japan 
will be a Coristian nation, There are many indications of 
progress, and more rapid progress than many have 
realized. One ofthe most significant of these is the great 
interest manifested in home missions by the Kumi ai 
churches and tne determined effort they are making to ex- 
tend their faith, That they wish to do it without calling 
on the American Board troubles us not a whit; in fact, it 
is a cause of profound gratitude. We wish that a similar 
energy were manifested in some other mission fie'ds, 


...-It is very amusing to watch the way that the Catho- 
lic papers treat the great temperance convention in New 
York. Some of them ignore it entirely; they are the ones 
that publish liquor advertisements, and cannot publish its 
resolutions agaiust themselves. Some praise it highly; 
they are the ones that exclade such advertisements. And 
there are Catholic papers which must give some report, 
but are careful to omit those parts which would condemn 
themselves. It is evident now that total abstinence is to 
be a power io the Catholic Church. When the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America was organized at 
Baltimore, in 1872, it was so unpopular that its members 
were afraid to ask the bishop’s permission. The first local 
organizat'on, twenty-five years ago, was madein the house 
of Martin I. J. Griffin, who aiso wrote the official report 
of the first convention, and who bas never ceased to fight 
rum and the priests and the abbeys that use or make it. 


.... We presume The Living Churchis right when it says 
that ‘Historic Episcopate’’ means ‘‘ Apostolic Suces- 
sicn,’”’ and that “‘ thatis the interpretation that the bishops 
themselves almost unanimously give it; the only interpre- 
tation upon which we have any right to claim it as essen- 
tial to Church unity.”’ Dr.G. D. Boardman says that by 
Historic Episcopate he means “chronological succession.”’’ 
That may do for a Baptist, says ourcontemporary, but not 


for a Churchman; and that ‘‘ it would seem to be the first ~ 


duty of our clergy who have espoused the Catholic Unity 
League, to see that the members who represent other 
bodies be ‘sufficiently instructed’ as to the doctrine of 
‘this Church’ which can never be compromised nor yield- 
ed.” Very good. Neither willothers yield to the nonsense 
of apostolic succession. 

.... The New York State Treasurer had occasion to send 
his private secretary from Albany to New York on busi- 
ness; and, like the gentleman he is, he stopped at a decent 
hotel. And now the chief Democratic organ of Albany is 
calling upon the State Treasurer to dismiss him for doing 
so. The reader will not understand what offense he com- 
mitted until reminded that he is a colored gentleman, and 

that it is thought that he may have been trying to test 

the law lately passed, which makes it an offense in places 
of public entertainment to refuse to serve any one on ac- 
count of his color. The Hotel Keepers’ Association, which 
met lately in Albany, resolved that the law ought to be 
repealed. Wecannot see why. We are willing to put up 
at the same hotel with a decent colored man. 


....The report comes from London that in a letter to the 
author of a book dealing with the relations between science 
and religion, thanking him for a copy of his work, Mr. 
G'adstoue expresses gratitude to science for all it has done 
and is doing, but says that Christianity does not need it, 
and is as able now as it ever was to hold its own ground. 
Some allowance should be made for the brevity of cable 
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dispatches in interpreting this statement. Mr. Gladstone 
is too thorough a scholar bimself to imply that Christian- 
ity has not the closest connection with every department of 
scientific research, and, indeed, depends upon correct 
science not pérhaps for its validity, but certatnly for its ac- 
curate understanding and interpretation. 


.--. We are getting anything but pleasant news in refer- 
ence to the injustice which we believe has been done to the 
American ex Consul Waller. Every effort made by our 
Government to get at the facts preliminary to his imprison- 
ment by the French authorities is resisted. They will not 
furnish any copy of the evidence on which he was con- 
victed, and they will not allow a representative of the Gov- 
ernment to visit him in his prison at Marseilles. It looks 
like a confession of wrong; and we trust that in every 
possible way the demand will be pressed by our Depart- 
ment of State. 


-...-The Cuban insurrection goes on slowly and incon- 
clusively, and more soldiers are called for from Spain, and 
more successes are claimed on both sides, with an apparent 
advantage to the Spaniards. But advantage has been 
taken of the absence of troops to start Republican upris- 
ings in Spain, probably abortive. There is one good result 
likely to come out of the insurrection—the hope of autono- 
my under Spain for Cuba, which it is said that General 
‘Campos has recommended. That would bea real success, 
even if independence fails. 


....Un the line which Professor Manatt, in his charming 
article on Rural Attica, has written backwards to illus- 
trate the ancient boustrophedon style, the words could 
easily be spelled backward, but our types refused to face 
about, as the professor wrote them, without at the same 
time being turned wrong side up. The reader will under- 
stand, however, that in the real boustrophedon writing 
the words not only were written from right to left in the 
alternate lines, but that each letter was reversed. 


...eConsiderable evidence has been offered to prove that 
Cripple Creek, Cul., is the most wicked town in the 
United States; and the advertised bull fight there would 
be pretty nearly conclusive evidence of the fact were 
it not that Atlanta presents a superior claim with its bull 
fight under the patronage of the Atlanta Fair. We seem 
to have evidence here that barbarism is not sectional, 
as we have sometimes been inclined to think it. 


.... Tbe report of Indian Agent Teter shows that there 
never has been any Bannock uprising; that the Indians 
were hunting where they had a perfect right to hunt, and 
not wantonly destroying game nearly as much as has been 
done by those who accuse them, and who make it a busi- 
ness to lead parties of white hunters into the same 
grounds. We hope some adequate punishment will be in- 
flicted upon the murderers of these peaceable Indians. 


...-In The North American Review Dr. H. Pereira 
Mendes suggests that the Jews be allowed to take Pal- 
estine and establish an independent State protected by the 
Powers, and that they be then made the arbitrators of all 
international disputes. Tnat is delightfully comical. 
But how much le33 amusing is the proposition which we 
have often heard made thit the Pope of Rome should be 
made such a universal arbitrator ? 


...-At this time when every one is watching the fluctua- 
tions of tne European political barometer, attention is nat 
urally called to a riot in Essek, a city on the Drave and on 
the borders of Slavonia and Hungary. Thetraditional hos- 
tility between Slavs and Magyars got the better of the po- 
lice for a time, and the military had to be calledin. While 
not an unusual occurrence in itself, it has some significance 
at this time when Russia is seeking again to arouse the 
Pan-Slavic idea and gain control of the Balkan Peninsula. 


...-If itis true, as reported, that Mr. Gladstone uttered his 
powerful appeal for the Christians of Turkey, at the direct 
request of Lord Salisbury, it is a high tribute to the nobil- 
ity as well as to the statesmanship of the two men. Mr. 
Gladstone in retirement is a force that even the autocratic 
Tory is only too glad to rally to his support. 


...Mr. Muody’s Northfield Couference this year showed 
one decided improvement on those that have gone before ; 
it was not dominated by the thought of Christ’s speedy 
second coming. Dr. Gordon bas died without seeing the 
sight, and Dr. Brooks and several other usual shining 
lights of Premillenarianism were not to be seen or heard on 
the platform. 


....By a vote of 220 to 140 the British Wesleyan General 
Conference has approved the principle of an extension of 
the term of ministerial service, altho old Dr. Rigg made 
one of his best speeches against it. British and Ameri- 
can Wesleyans are traveling the same path,with the Ameri- 
cans a little ahead. 


...-Prince Ferdinand, who has managed to get back to 
Sofia, declares that he has ‘‘a profound respect for the 
Sultan.”? Tnen there is one man that has such a respect, 
which is one more than can be counted of those that have 
a respect fur Prince Ferdinand. 


...The Rev. Father Guillet has come to Toronto to get 
up a lottery for the support of the Catholic parish schools 
in Manitoba, which the Government of Manitoba re- 
fuses tosupport. French Canadian morality is a hundred 
years behind the times. 


.... Whitecaps are doing a rushing business in Barnwell 
County, S. C., beating both white men and black, for 
testimony given in a case at Jaw. This has a bearing on 
the likelihood of the coming of a proposed colony from 
Pullman, Ill. 


...e-Lbhe corner stone of the new Catholic cathedral at 
Westminster has been laid; and, most amusing contre- 
temps, the band secured for the occasion played Luther’s 
‘“* Ein Feste Burg,” set to Meyerbeer’s music. 


.... We presume it isa false report that the Pope has 
abandoned his policy of advising the Catholics of France 
to rally to the support of the Republic. 
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THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS—INSPIRING MEETINGS. 
BY THE REV. J. B. WASSON, 


THE annual Conference of Christian Workers and Bible 
Students, more widely known as Mr. Moody's Bible Con- 
ference, began its thirteenth session in the big Auditorium 
in East Northfield, Mass.,on the evening of August 3d, 
and came toa close on the evening of August 15th. In at- 
tendance, enthusiasm and speaking ability, it challenged 
comparison with any preceding conference, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. The two priocipal speakers were the 
Rev. Hammar William Webb-Peploe, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Onslow 
Square, London, Eng., and the Rev. Andrew Murray, 
pastor of a Dutch Reformed church in Wellington, South 
Africa. They came to the ‘Conference comparatively un- 
known; when they left it they had a high pluce in the long 
list of Conference worthies, and an earnest effort wiil be 
made to have them come back next year. Other popular 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. R. A. Torrey, Superintendent 
of Mr. Moody’s Chicago Bible Institute; the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson; President C. A. Blanchard, of Wheaton 
College, Lll.; the Rev. Dr. C. I. Scofield, of Dallas, Tex. ; 
Mgasrs. R. C. Morgan, and Robert Scott, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Christian, of London; Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, 
of the Door of Hope, New York City; Superintendent H. 
B. Gibberd, of the Syracuse, N. Y., Rescue Mission; the 
Rev. M. Crook, of the Berwick, Me., Praying Band; the 
Rev. Jobn C. Collins, General Sccretary of the International 
Christian Workers’ Association; the Kev. Dr. W. J. Erd- 
man; Booker T. Washington, Superintendent of the Tus- 
kegee, Ala., Institute for Colored People; about twenty-five 
foreign missionaries, men and women, and fast, but not 
least, Mr. Moody himself. The singiag was under the di- 
rection of Messrs. Sankey and H. W. Jacobs, who sang a 
number of solos—was very effective. Mr. John C., 
Stebbins was to co operate with them: but he was un- 
fortunately taken ill at the beginning of the Con- 
ference. The 1,500 or more people who attended 
the Conference were from all parts of the country, and in 
their views accurately reflected the theological and bibli- 
cal views of Mr. Moody. Indeed, this Conference is the out- 
ward expression of his spiritual genius and inspiration, 
and its members are guite as worthy of a sympathetic 
study as the distinguished speakers who addressed them. 
The foundation stone of their faith is the Buble, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible. The story 
of Joshua causing the sun to stand still, or of Jo- 
pah and the whale, are just as divinely true, and just 
as muchto be*believed, as any of the recoids of our 
Lord’s life. That is the platform of Mr. Moody 
and it is the platform of all who attead the Con 
ference. At one of the meetings he told a story to illus- 
trate this. Someone had expressed to him doubts as to the 
orthodoxy of a certain Conference speaker; and to settle 
the matter Mr. Moody promptly asked the person in ques- 
tion if he believed the story of Jonah and the whale to be 
true. The gentleman not only replied that he did, but took 

the story as the topic for an address, and there was no more 

question as to his biblical soundness. Not only is nothing 
ever said about the higher critics of the Bible at the Con- 
ference ; but probably nobody who attends it ever takes the 
trouble to find out what they say. Tne Bible from lid to 

lid is literally the inspired Word of God; and therefore to 

raise any question about that fact would be wicked as well 

as foolish. 

The Conference was singularly favored by the weather, 
which enhanced the natural charms of the region. North- 
field isatyp cally beautiful New England town, nestling 
amid tall elms by the Connecticut River, with the softened 
outlines of the Berkshire Hills rising on each side. East 
Northfield, which is the geographical name of the North- 
field which the genius of Mr. Moody has created, radiates 
around the old Moody farm homestead where he was born, 
aad where his venerable and saintly mother, Mrs. Betsey 
Moody, now ninety years of age, still lives, surrounded by 
the love and devotion of her family. East Northfield and 
Mount Hermon, four miles distant, have au interest for the 
public apart from the Conference, in the fact that they are 
the home of the Moody schools. The Northfield Seminary 
and the Training School for Women give girls a thorough 
training in the Bible and household science, as well as a lib- 
eral education. Asitis Mr. Moody’s idea to give an educa- 
tional opportunity to girls with slender means, the 
tuition fee is only $100 a yer, which is just about half 
of the cost for each pupil. The various buildings of the 
school are bandsome and commodious. Mr. Moody hasa 
genius for raising money, and hopes ere long to have an 
endowment for the Seminary, which now has about 350 
pupils, and has made for itself an enviable record as a 
school where religion and learning go hand in hand. Al- 
most the same thing is true of the Mount Hermon school 
for boys, which is well equipped with buildings, but which 
isin great need of an endowment. Its tuition fee is also 
$100 a year, and manual training is a prominent feature of 
itscurricalum. This educational enterprise of Mr. Moody 
is of great and permanent importance, for its influence is 
reaching to all parts of the country. The buildings of the 
Northfield Seminary and the Woman’s Training School are 
turned into temporary hotels for the varions summer con- 
ferences that meetin Northfield, and the boys and girls of 
the schools do all the work in them, including cooking, 
giving eminent satisfaction to all. 

Prebendary Webb-Peploe is, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished representative of the old-fashioned evangelical 
school in the Anglican Church. His father was the Rev. 
J. B. Webb, who assumed the nameof Peploe on becoming 
the owner of Garvston Castle, Herefordshire. His mother, 
Mrs. Webb, was widely known as the author of ‘‘ Naomi; 
or, The Last Days of Jerusalem,” and other books. He 
isa graduate of Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he 
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was famous as a champion jumperand swimmer. His 
church, which seats 2,000 people, is one of the greatest 
working churches in London. Mr. Webb Peploe bas been 
for a number of years a prominent speaker at the Keswick 
Conventions, and he is the President of the National Vigi- 
lance Society, Chairman of the National Protestant Church 
Union and of the London Clerical and Lay Union. For 
years.he has made it a practice to address the em- 
ployés of large business houses in London, such 
as Whitely’s, and he and the workers of his parish 
haveon an average 120 speaking engagements every week. 
He is a handsome, aristocratic looking man, with a fine 
voice and impressive delivery. Hisknowledge of the Bible 
is remarkable. He reads Christ into every word of the 
Scriptures, seeing in the various historical chronicles of 
the Old Testament a divinely ordered picture type of some 
Christian doctrine contained in the New Testament. 
Evangelical unction is the phrase that best describes his 
preaching. His style is fervid and hortatory. The atone- 
ment of Christ, the doctrine of justification, and the possi- 
bility of being completely delivered from the power of sin 
are the doctrines that come to the forefront in every one of 
his sermons. He was listened to with delight every time 
he spoke. He was, indeed, a revelation to many 
who listened to him. Not only did he have the 
Bible at his fingers’ ends, but he was able to 
draw from it lessons and suggestions that were abso- 
lutely new to many who heard him. He made the princi- 
pal address at every morning session of the Conference ; 
but the limits of space will not allow more than one quota- 

_ tion from his addresses, which is given as a sample of his 
style. His topic was the three types of character repre- 
sented by Abraham, the men of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
Lot; and he thus spoke of Lot: 

** Besides the natural man, wholly given over to evil, and the 
redeemed man, there is the man who tries to serve God and the 
world, represented by Lot. It is a ghastly picture, that I hesitate 
to enlarge upon, lest some of you should take offense; but as 
God’s messenger I must do it, for Lot is a type of a majority of 
God’s Church to-day. Do you doubt it? Is it not true even of 
your own family, of your friends, of your neighbors? Remember 
that Lot was not an ungodly ora worldly man. The inspired 
Apostle calls him a righteous man; and I believe he will stand at 
the last day among those who have been redeemed by the blood 
of the Lamb. But that makes his case all the more striking and 
typical of Christians to-day. He vexed his righteous soul with 
the wickedness of Sodom. He had no sympathy with or pleasure 
in it; but yet he chose to live in it. He came out with Abraham 
from Ur of the Chaldees. He left all,as Abraham did, at the 
command of God, and then he ended by dwelling with the un- 
godly because it was to his advantage. s 

**How many of youdo the same thing’ You join Christ, you 
obey his call, you are rich in good works; but you are not out- 
and-out for the Lord. You try to serve God and please yourself 
at the same time. How many mothers say they must go to balls 
for the sake of their daughters? How many fathers feel they 
must take their boys to the theater? [ have had ladies come to 
me and say: *I know it is wrong to go to a polished floor ball 
but may I not go to a little carpet dance?’ Iam here to say you 
can make no compromise with God. Such questions are nothing 
but the Devil’s quibbles. If life is one, if it cannot be cut up into 
various parts, then it must be all for God. Your question should 
be how much, not how little, can I give to (40d % Don’t give God 
the fag ends of your life. Give them to the world. Lot was a 
child of God. He was righteous; therefore he was justified. He 
was set apart; therefore he was sanctified. But he soon found, 
as so many others have found, that goodness in this world often 
pays. He got rich, and then came the danger to his soul. He 
got rich in Sodom, just as many a man to-day gets rich in some 
modern Sodom, and, while still remaining a follower of God, 
strove to make himself popular and respected in the wicked 
town. I have no doubt that political honors were within his 
grasp. Perhaps he was a candidate for the Lord Mayoralty of 
Sodom. He tried, as so many of us to-day try, to influence those 
around him for good. And then the two angels came with the 
message of doom for the city, just as they may come some day to 
London and New York. And Lot, who is hospitable, like so 
many other time-serving Christians, invites them to his house. 
Then they tell him their message, just as we who have come over 
the seas, are telling you our message. The whole city was to be 
destroyed,” 

The Rev. Andrew Murray, who made an equally great 
impression at the Conference, is widely known to many 
through a number of deeply spiritual books which he has 
written and which are published in this country. He was 
led twenty-five years ago to found the Huguenot Seminary 
for Young Ladies, in Wellington, South Africa, by reading 
a life of Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary ; and one of the pleasant incidents of the Conference 
was the raising of nearly $3,000 for this seminary. Mr. 
Murray is a man of shrinking modesty, and speaks as tho 
inspired by the Spirit. Most of his addresses ended in an 
ecstatic prayer. He seemed to dwell apart from the world 
and all its clamor, and to live in the Holy of Holies. No 
types can fitly reproduce his addresses, touched as they 
were with vision of the unseen glory of God. While Mr. 
Webb-Peploe represents the great evangelical expounder of 
the Bible, Mr. Murray stands for the poet and seer of reli- 
gion, whose eyes pierce through the mists and discern the 
King in his beauty and the land that is very far off. 

Space forbids a detailed account of the various sessions , 
but of them all it may be said that the speakers were lis- 
tened to with an eager and hungry attention. Instead of 
trying to shirk the meetings people got up all sorts of little 
meetings on their own account, and were all the time going 
to Mr. Moody to beg for more meetings. Indeed, it may be 
said that all the waking hours of the day were spent either 
in attending meetings in the Auditorium or the open air, 
or in talking about the meetings. Mr. Moody gave several 
‘Bible Nugget” talks at 6:30 A.M , and preached on Sunday 
evening August llth. Toe attendance on both Sundays 
was very large, fully 3,000 people being present at the 
morning service of August llth. The closing meetings on 
Aucust 15th were most solemn, and the earnest appeals of 
the speakers brought tears to many eyes. There isto bea 
supplementary conference from August 15th to August 
25th, at which Mr. Webb-Peploe and Dr. Torrey are to be 
the speakers. Before they return home Mr. Webb Peploe 
and Mr. Murray are to give a course of lectures at the 
Chicago Bible Institute. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CHRIST IN MODERN ITALIAN THOUGHT. 


BY OLIVE MAY EAGER. 





IN consequeuce of a natural rebound from the former re- 
striction’ of the Roman Catholic Church,the leaders of New 
Italy have rarely mentioned Christianity, either in their 
writings or in their public speeches. The subject being 
practically ignored as unworthy of the attention of an 
Italia patriot, religion has been virtually stigmatized as 
an occupation for idle women, and a profession for needy 
priests, 

For nearly a quarter of a century philosophy, atheism 
and agnosticism have so swayed the active Italian public 
as to almost justify the complaint of the Church that the 
fall of the temporal power marked a down-grade moral 
movement. However, the signs of the times now point to 
a reaction, and the jubilee of Italian liberty, which occurs 
on the twentieth of September next, may usher in a new 
era of religious thought. 

Within the past year or two quite a serious note has ap- 
peared in the current literature of Italy. The Hon. G. 
Bonghi, Member of Parliament, President of the Associ- 
ated Press, and in many wavs a man of prominence, is also 
the author of a popular “ Life of Christ,’’ which is founded 
on the Gospels, and insists strongly on the divinity of the 
Son of God. In this view he differs from a younger writer, 
Bovio, who holds up the Son of Man as the highest type of 
humanity worthy of imitation in every respect, and in 
every age. 

Bovio has also written a drama entitled *‘ Christ at the 
Feast of Purim.’’ which excited much comment when pro- 
duced in the Italian theaters last summer. In consequence 
of the furore caused by his play the author was invited to 
lecture in various cities, and he chose to speak on “ Primi- 
tive Christianity,” and similar subjects. 

A recent pamphlet by another author, which has at- 
tracted some attention, is wholly devoted to the above 
drama. It assumes the form of a dialog between five stu- 
dents—a philosopher, a prie-t, a poet, an artist and a 
socialist—who are compelled to pass the night in a lonely 
inn, where they fall into a discussion of Bovio’s ** Christ at 
the Feast of Purim.” 

Beginning with the possibility of representing the Mes- 
siah on the stage,the students pass rapidly on tothedramatic 
elements of buman suffering in a God, and from thence to 
the social and moral influence of Christianity. The five 
diverse points of view are well presented and cleverly sus- 
tained ; but at the most interesting moment the discussion 
is abruptly checked by the voice of the innkeeper, an- 
nouncing, ‘‘ Gentleman, time to close for to-night !” 

Professor Mariano, of the University of Naples, has 
spoken and written much in the direction of modern Ital- 
ian thought. His last publication hears the significant 
title, ‘‘ The Return of the Christian Churches to Catholic 
Unity.” Iu the main it is a fine philosopbical treatise, but 
it gives two religious points of view which are so contra- 
dictory as to imply that the author himself is somewhat 
unsettled. If, at first, he speaks approvingly of the Papacy 
as alone “having known how to preserve in the concrete 
both the facts and the divine truths of Christianity,” he 
afterward admits that ‘‘the principle of Protestantism is 
at bottom, identical with that which is accentuated by 
Christianity (not Catholicism, however).”’ : 

He refers to North America as the true new world, which 
is a product of evangelical conscience ; and at the end he 
expresses the conviction that to bring about Christian 
unity “‘ there is no need of the primacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff, of a primacy of spiritual authority and grece, which 
Christ never thought of establishing.” 

A series of conferences has just been inaugurated in a 
theater of Milan; and to those who have known the Italy 
of late years the general title, ‘‘Christ and Dante Alighie- 
ri,.’”’ has a strange, unfamiliar look. The first lecture, on 
“The Mystery of the Kingdom of God,” was the speaker’s 
own interpretation of the meaning of the Bible. He pre- 
sents the Bible as a prophetic book, ‘‘derived from the 
universal intuitions of human thought, which are superior 
to experimental science. The enigmatical signification, 
sealed with seven seals, should be revealed in our times, in 
which, according to the theory of metempsychosis and 
Christian prophecy, the generation of eighteen centuries 
ago exists once more.”’ 

In replying to a violent newspaper attack from the So- 
cialists,a Roman Senator thus ventures to express himself 
in a secular journal: 


“Without being either a Clerical or a friend of the Clericals, [ 
continue to believe that if all those who call themselves or be- 
lieve themselves Christians would put into practice the precepts 
of humanity, of justice, of tolerance, of respect for the rights of 
others, as taught by the Gospel, the development of socialism 
would be far less. Neither should we have—as is now too much 
the case—in addition to the theologs and clericals of other reli- 
gions, also the theologs and clericals of socialism.” 


Such men as Bonghi, Mariano and others cannot be faith- 
ful adherents of the Roman Catholic Church ; but neither 
are they pronounced Protestants. As yet the influence of 
evanyelical missions has scarcely reached the upper classes, 
and fearless tho these writers may bein expressing their 
opinions, perhaps not one of them has dreamed of identi- 
fying himself with the humble Protestant circle. When 
accused by an opponent of beinga Protestant, one writer 
took great pains to repudiate the charge, altho acknowl- 
edging that he holds some views iu common with the Prot- 
estants. 

These brief references will serve to indicate the trend of 
some of the thinking Italians of to-day; but what the 
uJtimate results may Le no one can venture to predict, for 
the Italian character is yet in the formative period. Soon 
after the unification of Italy, in 1870, her great writer, 
Massimo @’Azigleo, made the following pertinent remark: 
“Italy is made, but the Italians are not.” And twenty- 
five years has proved too short a time for the accomplish- 
ment of so gigantic a task. 

Roms, ITay. 


August 22, 1895. 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IT is reported from Rome that the Vatican will 
shortly institute an Apostolic delegation in Mexico, with 
functions similar to those of the delegation at Washing- 
ton. No selection of a delegate, however, itis said, hasas 
yet been made. 





...-The Chair of Hebrew and Church History in the Ger- 
man Theological Seminary. at Newark, N. J., made vacant 
recently by the deposition of Dr. Hauser, is to be filled by 
the Rev. H. J. Weber, Ph.D., pastor of the German Presby- 
terian Church of Peace, in Philadelphia, Penn. 


...-The Union Seminary Settlement Society, of this 
city, is busily engaged in its work. Three students are 
located on East Ninty-sixth Street, and sixty eigLt blocks 
have been carefully studied relative to institutions of all 
kinds in existence there. They are connecting themselves 
with the Street Cleaning and Health Departments of the 
city and with the various dispensaries. Two clubs for 
boys were formed in June; a branch of the Penny Provi- 
dent Fund, of the Charity Organization Society, has been 
established, and gymnastic materials and books for a boys’ 
library have been furnished. 


.... Speaking of the charges against the Baptist Young 
People’s Union for discriminating against the colored peo- 
ple, The Watchman says: 

** We have never been able to discover the slightest foundation 
for this charge. The editor of The Watchman does not refuse to 
publish these communications because he shrinks from this con- 
troversy: onthe contrary,if he were satisfied that the blacks 
had been discriminated against. he would attack such a policy; 
but he refuses to publish these communications because the 
writers have not taken the slightest pains to verify their state- 
ment of fact. A protest should have something more behind it 
than a pot of ink and a steel pen or a goose quill.” 


....The French Protestant papers are somewhat puzzled 
in connection with the Madagascar campaign. The Eglise 
Libre states that while they would have much preferred 
that France should exert her influence over Madagascar 
in a milder way, as long as the soldiers are fairly engaged 
in the fight there is no way except to support them to the 
best of their ability. Ono the other hand, one small paper 
called the Chambre Haute, prints the following: 


“A religiousserviceis taking place in all the Protestant Re- 
formed churches in Paris to pray for a blessing on our French 
soldiers and marines of the expedition against Madagascar 
wretched expedition, of which the promoter is Jesuitism under 
the veilof patriotism. Poor France !” 


....The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church authorized recently the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Education to grant to a limited number of 
unmarried women, under the care of the Committee of 
Foreign Missions, for the purpose of prosecuting their 
studies in training schools, the same amount now given to 
young men in the theological seminaries—about $75. Ac- 
cordiogly a Bible and Training School for mission and 
other Christian workers at the Assembly’s home and school 
at Fredericksburg, Va., is to be openedin September under 
the care of the Rev. T. R. Sampson, formerly missionary 
in Greece and Macedonia. Half a dozen stndents have 
already been enrolled, and it is expected that the number 
will be increased. 


...- The Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational) at 
Oakland, Cal., announces some changes for the coming 
year. The department of English Bible instruction is to be 
in more permanent condition and under the care of Prof. J. 
H. Goodell, who bas been very successful in similar work 
in the Oakland Normal training class. Professor Goodell 
will give his whole time to the seminary work. The de- 
partment of sociology will be enlarged. On account of 
Professor Nash’s ill-health his work will be apportioned 
among his associates for some time; but it is expected 
that he will before long be able to take up full duties 
again. There have been additions to the library, and stu- 
dents are able to avail themselves, without expense, of the 
library of the University of California and also of Oakland 
City Library. 


-.+»Tbere has been much said about a union bet ween the 
Old Catholics and the Anglican Church, not so much about 
a@ union between them and the Russian. A Russian theo- 
logian, however, has recently published a book, with the 
formal approval of the Holy Synod of the Russian Church, 
in which he claims that intercommunion between those 
two Churches is practically accomplished. The only hin- 
drances he considers of note are that the Old Catholic bish- 
ops have but one consecrator, and that they have entered 
into commuuion with members of the Anglican Church. 
So far as this last is concerned, it is not considered a serious 
objection, except with those who understand the Thirty- 
nine Articles in the Calvivistic sense, which is looked upon 
as uncatholic and heretical. If they can be divested of 
the distinctive Calviuistic interpretation they would, the 
writer thinks, furnish no serious ob:tacle, and Russian, 
Old Catholic and Anglican Churches, might rejoice in in- 
tercommunion. 


....Few communities in this country have offered greater 
obstacles to evangelistic work than the various branches 
of the Slavic race, especially those coming from Hungary. 
One such community of Slovaks at Braddock, Penn., has 
attracted much attention. A lady, who has been working 
among them as a Bible reader for the past four years; 
gives in The Home Missionary for August some account 
of her experience. When she took up the work there were 
no religious services among all the 100,000 Slovaks in the 
whole vicinity of Pittsburg. Two Bible were found after 
much search, which, however, were not much read. The 
community was of the lowest—drinking, gambling, fight- 
ing, being daily recreations. This has greatly changed. 
Now there are native churches, priests and worship. The 
greatest difficulty perhaps that was encountered was the 
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opposition to the drinking habit ; even the Catholic priest 
and Lutheran minister warned the congregation ayainst 
the teachings of the Bible reader, claiming that it was no 
sin todrink. Notwithstanding the success, very much re- 
mains to be done, and acceptance of the evangelical wor- 
ship means still severe persecution. 


.... Since 1881, when so many Rus-ian Jews came to this 
city, the wealthier Jews of the community have made 
every effort to provide the needed relizious, educational 
and other advantages for them. These various depart- 
ments constitute what is known as the Jewish Home Mis- 
sion, really a group of societies working under independent 
management and including the Hebrew Institute with its 
free library, free schools for religion and Hebrew instruc- 
tien, as well as classes under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Alliance. Tnere are, also, at the institute free 
classes in literature, art, sewing, embroidery, etc.; Satur- 
day evening public lectures to working people, debating 
societies, Sabbath and trade schools for girls, technical 
schools and trade schools for boys and young men, sister- 
hoods under the managemeut of prominent women of the 
Hebrew community ; religious schools where instruction is 
given in the tenets und distinctive features of the Jewish 
faith. All this is aside from the regular synagog worsbip 
and service, and one result of it bas already been made 
manife-+t in the position taken by the Hebrew strikers in 
their recent contest with the contracting tailors. There 
has been no rioting or disturbance of avy kind, largely due 
to the restraining influence of such instruction. 


....Tbe program for the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches is complete. The Council meets at Syra- 
cuse Wednesday, October 9th, and that afternoon come 
tLe reports of the Provisional and Publishing Committees, 
the Secretarv and Treasurer, the Trustees and the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Relief; also a paper on doctrinal 
preaching. by Dr. James Brand, of Oberlin. The sermon 
will be preached in the evening by Frederick W. Gunsau- 
lus, D.D.,of Chicago. On Thursday morning comes the 
reception of delegates, including the Rev. George S. 
Barrett, from the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, ard in the afternoon Dr. Judson Titsworth, of 
Milwaukee, will present the report of the Committee on 
City Evangel:zation, to be fol.owed by various addresses ; 
William Hayes Ward, D_D., editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
will also present the New Jersey memoritl. In the eveuing 
there will be addresses on the topic, *‘ Two Hundred and 
Seventy-five Years from Plymouth Rock,” including 
special reference to the twenty-five years of the life of the 
National Council. Friday bas been assigned to the differ- 
ent missionary societies—the Church Building and Home 
Missionary Societies occupying the moining, the Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, the Education Society and 
the American Missionary Association the afternoon, and 
the American Board in the evening. Saturday morning 
will be given to statements from d)fferent seminaries and 
a discussion of the topic, *‘ Education for the Ministry.’ 
Among the speakers will be Arthur H. Wellman, of Massa- 
chusctts, and Heury Hopkins, D.D., of Kansas City. The 
eventing will be given up to social entertainments. On 
Sunday there will be a sermon by Mr. Moody, followed by 
the Lord’s Supper; in the afternoon the various meetings 
arranged by the Local Committee, and in the evening 
addresses on the ‘‘ Hopefal Aspects of the Kingdom of 
Christ.”’ 








Missions. 
THE FUH KIEN MISSION, CHINA. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 


THERE is no question that the savage massacre on Au- 
gust lst of Evglish missionaries, eight out of the ten vic- 
tims being ladies, at Whasang, near Kucheng, one hun- 
dred miles northwest of the port of Fubcnau, in the prov- 
ince of Fuh-Kien, is the most diabolical outrage of the kind 
which bas taken place in China during the past quarter of 
aceutury. Pitiable as it is that the lower classes of Fuh- 
kien can only be compared with the barbarians of Honan 
and Hupeh, it is more deplorable that there is strong reason 
for supposing that the passions of these lawless and ignor- 
ant multitudes have been worked upon by the official 
classes who, within the last fifty years, have frequently 
been the instigators of violent attacks on foreigners of all 
nationalities, including travelers, mercuants and mission- 
aries. But whether the latest atrocity is the outcome of 
mandarin conspiracy or the superstiticn of the populace, 
immediate demand will be made for reparation, and, in the 
future, of guaranties for better protection and security. 
This, of course, is in harmony with the treaty effected 
many years ago, which gave Europeans and Americans the 
right to live and work in China, provided that they did 
not violate any of the laws of the country. Mvst sincerely 
will it be hoped that China, in the present lamentable oc- 
currence will have the courage, wisdom and strength to 
grapple with the situation, and benceforwarid to take her 
stand more firmly on the path of international fellowship 
by the provision of safety for every peaceful foreigner so- 
journisg or dwelling in any part of the Chinese Empire. 

The story of tue Fub Kien mission is a remarkable one, 
aud illustrates forcibly that China is awakening from her 
sleep of centuries, and will never again be allowed to re- 
lapse into her former state of indolence, apathy and isola- 
tion. It was in 1850 that the mission was begun, six years 
after the Treaty of Nanking, which closed the first Chinése 
war. This gave England Hongkong, and opened five 
leading ports to European residents. Fuhchau was the 
first occupied by European missionaries, tho eleven years 
passed without the making of a single convert. That was 
the darkness before the dawn. When the mission was 
about to be abandoned a ray of light appeared which has 
increased in brightaess until the present moment. Two 

o ut of the five missionaries died during this interval, and 
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two retired ere, in 1861, three men came out from idolatry 
and declared themselves followers of the Great Teacher— 
Christ. These were the forerunners, today in the 
one province of Fuh-Kien of no less than 30,000 
converts to Christianity, 13.000 of whom were connected 
with the Euglish Church Missionary Society. Notwith- 
standing that the obstacles were such as did not confront 
missionaries in other parts of the world—in regard to the 
opium traffic and the custom of ancestral worship—an em- 
inent missionary bad observed that in their spiritual War- 
fare throughout that great Empire they were winning all 
along the line. This was certainly a weighty statement 
respecting a country which has so often been designated 
as virtually a hopeless field for missionary triumphs. Up 
to 1864 Fubchau was the only city occupied; but in that 
year a forward movement was resolved upon with far- 
reaching consequences. Missionaries and native evangel- 
ists successively occupied Fuh-ning in 1882, Kucheng in 
1887, Lo Ngwong in 1889, Nang-wa-Kan in the same year, 
Kien Yang in 1891, and Hing Hwa only last year. These 
are the districts which have respectively been the scene of 
notable evangelizing successes, and now, unfortunately, 
tbe centers of the disturbances which have resulted in so 
dreadful a catastrophe. 

A survey of the activity of the Church Missionary 
Society, aided by its daughter organization, the Church of 
Eogland Zenana Missionary Society, shows exceptional 
development in Fuhchau and the branch stations. They 
bad iast year ten ordained Chivese clergymen, 170 
churcbes, 120 catechists or lay readers, 110 Curistian school- 
masters, wko had charge of as many schools, and a large 
number of trained Bible women doing excellent work 
among the women of the province. Boarding schvols had 
been opened for boys and girls, a theological college at, 
Fuhchau, besides some 500 voluntary workers, who, with- 
out receiving pay of any kind, were doing admirable serv- 
ice as exborters, to make the Gospel known in their own 
imm: diate neighborhvod. The Church Missionary Society 
conducted six distinct branches of missionary operations 
First of all there was evangelistic effurt, pure and 
simple, that was the preaching of the Gospel to those 
who had never before bad the opportunity of listen- 
ing to it. The second department of their work 
was educational, which was considered of marked 
importance. Then there was the literary work—the trans- 
jation into the languages of the people to whom they went 
of the Bible, the book of Common Prayer, and other bouks 
ou theology. Avother branch was the work among women, 
and then that which appealed to the Chinese with pecul- 
iar force, viz., medical aid. The missionaries stationed in 
tne famous tea port of Fubchau also ministered to their 
own countrymen and others speaking the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue The latest statistics of the great missionary cen- 
ter of Kucheng, a city which wus some three days’ journey 
west of Fubcbau, were of an encourayiug character. ‘hese 
included, according to last year’s figures, 30 native teach- 
ers, 2,212 native Christians, 505 of whom were commupi- 
cunts, and 121 baptisms. 

In the light of these returns from Kucheng thereisa 
peculiar sadness in narrating the details of the shocking 
murders at Whasavg, a2 mountainous valley some twelve 
or fitteen miles distant, where European aud American 
missionaries of all types of thought, supposing themselves 
in perfect safety, were wont to recruit in the hot season. All 
the foreigners killed were British, the American mission- 
aries there at the time having a miraculous escape. The 
martyrdoms of the Rev. R. W. Stewart, his wife and son, 
together with seven her. ic lady missionaries, of the C. M. 
S., will ki: dle rather than quench the spirit of missions for 
the evangelizing of the great Celestial Empire of the Far 
East. 

Altho Protestant missions in that country are scarcely a 
century old there is not an important Protestant Church in 
Christendom which is not represented in China, including 
Anglican, American, German, Dutch, Scandinavian, Scotch, 
English, most of the sections of the Methudists, and even 
the Salvation Army. ‘The number of Protestant mission- 
aries, clerical and Jay, male and female, in China at the 
present time can hardly be less than 5,000, with 750,000 con- 
verts.* This, however, with the increase in toe number of 
missionaries during the last ten or fiiteen years,only means 
about one teacher to every 350,000 of the people; hence the 
need to pray that the Lord of the harvest wou'd send forth 
many more laborers into the fields of China, long ago white 
uuto the harvest. 

DakWén, LANC4SHIRE, ENGLAND. 








Biblical Uesearch. 
THE DAY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Ir is very evident that the solution of the difficulty and 
disagreements, real or imaginary, between the Sy noptics 
and Jobn, in regard to the day of the crucifixion of Christ, 
will have to be settled on the ba-is of data and facts taken 
from Jewish antiquities. Probably the most interesting 
recent contribution on this subject is the exegesis furuished 
by the Christian Hebrew Commentary of Jechiel Lichten- 
stein, the well-known convert, scholar aod professor in the 
Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum, of Leipzig, of 
which the part on Matthew has appeaied in Hebrew, and 
the rest, on the New Testament, in both Hebrew and Ger- 
man, is being prepared for the press. 

In commenting on Matthew 26: 18, the writer, after 
pointing out the difficulties between Jobn and the Synop- 
tics, and giving several arguments from Jewish sources in 
evidence of the fact that Christ suffered death ov a Friday 
and pot on a Thursday, continues: 

’ “In discussing this problem we must go back for the explana- 
tion to Rosh ha-Shana 220,to the words of the Mishna: * The 
heretics cause confusion.’ The Sadducees and Baithusees are 





* We do not un-'erstand how these figures are obtained. They seem 
to us very much too large; 2,300 missionaries and 65,000 converts would 
probably be nearer the truth.—Editor THe INDEPENDENT. 
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called heretics. They often}confound and mislead the learned 
by their false witness with reference to the appearance of the 
moon, according to which the beginning of the month was de- 
termined. Thus the learned often falsely fixed the first day of 
Passover on a Sabbath. The conseqence was, then, that the 
bringing of the sheaf (on the sixteenth of Nisan according to the 
Pharisees) had to occur on a Sunday, and the Sadducees had the 
satisfaction of seeing their view of NIWA NIN [i.-., the fol- 
lowing day of the Sabbath], Lev. 23: 11, practically vindicate. 
This was, namely, an old controversy between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. The former understood in this expression 


the word NIV in a figurative sense, meaning the first day of the 
feast; but the latter, in conformity with their strictly literal 
principles of interpretation, understood it to mean literally the 
first day after the Sabbath, é. e., Sunday. Vide Rashi and Tosa- 
phot inloco. [In the latter there is the following remark: ** And 
when you inquire, What do they accomplish, i. ¢., the Sadducees 
and the Baithusees? Do they not cause confusion with reference 
tothe Passover ?” to this the answer is: ** No; this is not counted 
confusion, because it is said: * You have to determine, you, even 
if you intentionally mislead.’ Rabbi Akiba says, in Rosh ha- 
Shana, 25a: ‘ The hallowing of the feast days depends upon the 
decision of the court, even tho the same falsifies intentionally or 
unknowingly.’ Thus, in Beza, 17a, Israel sanctifies the festive 
seasons. Not so, however, with the Sabbath, which is sanctified 
and fixed by God.] 

* According tothe Pharisees Pentecost had to fall on the fifti- 
eth day after the first Passover day, whether it was a Sabbath or 
a week day. The Talmud Jerushalmi II, 1, agrees with this expla- 
nation. It is said there: ‘There was confusion, and it consisted 
in this, that some gave fire signals on one day, otherson another.’ 
This they did because they knew that the witnesses were false, 
and therefore parties arose who celebrated Easter one day sooner 
whilst others commenced it a day later. Now the seeming 
contradiction between Matthew and John is becoming clearer. 
At that time, namely, the party which, through the Romans, had 
the most influence among the people, and the Sanhedrim and 
Annas and Caiaphas and their adherents, belonged to the 
Saddueees (cf. Acts4:6; 5: 17). These men, through fraudulent 

aneans, managed to have the first passover day fall ona Sabtath ; 

for they were anxious that their pet views with regard to the 
first day of Pentecost should gain the day at all hazards. Thus 
the Ereb Pesach, or, ‘the Evening of the Day of Preparation,’ 
fell, on this account, on a Friday, as St. John relates. The Sad- 
ducees being thenin power had the mass of the people on their 
side. A small portion of the people, however, having found out 
theimportance of their calculations, would not acquiesce in their 
decision of the first festival day. With them the first festival 
day was celebrated on Friday, and Thursday was consequently 
‘the Day of Preparation.’ On Thursday evening they ate the 
Passover. 

* When Jesus, according to the Synoptics, had sent his disciples 
toa mauin whose house the Passover was to be prepared, that 
man belonged to this small party. Just on this account he sent 
his disciples.with the words: ‘ My time is at hand; in thy house 
I will keep Passover.’ These two sentences stand to each other 
in the cansal relation. Because his time to die is at hand, therc- 
fore he will eat the Passover in this man’s house, on Thursday, 
on the fourteenth of Nisan, a day before the majority of the 
people begun the celebration (altho he was wnt to follow the 
majority of the people). InthisChrist did uot in the least violate 
the traditional law, for, accorling to Pharisaic doctrines, both 
days were holy. The sanctity of the festival days depended, in 
the estimation of the Paarisees, on the decision of the court, and 
also upon the people of Isra;l, according to the Talmudic princi- 
ple: ‘Israel sanctifies the saason3.° Even in the case of a mis- 
take or unintentional falsification, the day was still considered 
holy. 

**The disciples understooi Jesus correctly, namely, that only 
on account of his death being on hand and of his anxious de- 
sire to fulfill the law of Passover yet, he celebrated Easter with 
the minority on Thursiay. Without this reason he would have 
waited for the next day with the majority of the people. There- 
fore Christ’s disciples referred his words to Judas: ‘That thou 
doest, do quickly,’ to t22 preparation for thé Passover (John 13: 
29); because, for the majority, Easter would not take place before 
the following day. 

“Evidently it is God himself who in this year directed the cir- 
cumstances so wonderfully, that the Lord Jesus could, on the one 
hand, celebrate a legal Passover with his disciples and, at the 
same time, institute the Hvly Supper; and that, on the other 
hand, on a real Erech Pesach he could himself be sacrificed as the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world (cf.1 Cor. 
5: 7; John 19; 36).” 

Some of the reasons given by Lichtenstein for claiming 
Friday as the day of crucifixion are noteworthy. Among 
them are these: ‘“‘ The high priest says: Not on the Feast 
day, lest there be an uproar,” indicating that he was to be 
crucified on a week day. Again, according to Mark 15: 21, 
Simon of Cyrene returned from the field. It was, accord- 
ingly, a week day. Then, it would have been impossible 
for the people to agree to a crucifixion on a festival day. 
Then, too, Joseph of Arimathea buried the Lord on a Fri- 
day,and the women prepared the spices on a Friday, before 
the beginning of the Sabbath. This they could not have 
done on a festival day. 








Charities. 


SOME SUMMER CHARITIES IN NEW YORE 
CITY. 


II. 
BY JOSEPH T. WRIGHT. _ 





THE special summer work of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, is sending women and chil- 
dren on excursions for one day or for a longer period to 
the summer Homes.of which there are three—the Windsor, 
Rossmore and Brunswick, located on West Coney Island, 
with a frontage of 400 feet on the ocean. 
home for conva'escen® children. 

The limit of the stay at this Home is fixed at one month. 
The usual time is two weeks, because the present quarters 
will not acco »modate the many children whom the As:-o- 
ciation desires to aid. 

Those who are taken to the Homes or on tbe “ ocean par- 
ties” are selected with great care. While suffering avd 
need are the only qualifications, yet the Association gnards 
its work against impostors, and particularly agaiust the 
idea that their beneficiaries are paupers. There arealways 


There is also a 
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a great many undeserving persons on the lookout for char- 
itable excursions; and to guard against them, and secure the 
benefits for the really worthy, applicants are al ways visited 
at their homes. In general the Association seeks to benefit 
what Dr. Tolman, the General Agent, calls “ misfits” and 
convalescents, understanding by “‘ misfits” those who would 
not fit in with the kind of persons bevefived by the excur- 
sions, the Homes, operated by other charitable organiza- 
tions. Attention is especially called to the Kindergarten, 
established at the Home on Coney Island. While there is 
no regularly organized school, with set talks, the children 
are instructed by a competent teacher. 

In 1894, on the Ocean Parties, there were 7,038 adults and 
14.322 children. At the Sea-Side Home, 126 adults were 
cared for, from one to five weeks each. At the Home for 
Convalescent: Children there were, during the season, 537 
children. The grand total of those benefited by the Asso- 
ciation’s Fresh-Air work was 22,023, of expenditures, 
$12,320.20. 

Another very important feature of the summer work of 
the Association is thecarrying on of six vacation schools. 
For this purpose the Board of Education has granted 
the use of six school buildings for the term of six 
weeks. At one school, No. 96, Eighty-first Street and 
Avenue A, 4,000 children were registered before July 19th, 
1895 During 1894 the Association maintained three 
schools —manual lahbor-training, sewing and kindergarten. 
The number in attendance, during six weeks in July and 
August, was 28,000, a daily average of 923. The cost was 
eleven and a balf cents for each child. Last year the Acso- 
ciation expended 83,276.85, and citizens subscribed $3.371 50. 
This year the Association pledged $5,000; and I am 
authorized to say that the experiment on a much larger 
scale this year is a pronounced success. On Tuesday and 
Thursday of each week a class of 300 scholars from the 
Vacation schools is taken to the Sea Side Homes, where, 
besides receiving the pleasure and benefit of an outing, they 
are instructed by competent teachers in natural science. 
Seaweeds, pebbles, shells, sand, water—everything tbat 
nature reveals at the seashore—are taken as object lessons. 
Dr. Tolman has called these ‘‘Summer Laboratories by 
the Sea.”’ 

The summer work of the Children’s Aid Society is the 
maintenance of the Children’s Summer Home with the 
Haxtun Cottage for Crippled Children, at Bath Beach, L. 
L., the Health Home for mothers with sick infants at Coney 
Island, and the Sick Children’s Mission, 287 East Broad- 
way. At the Summer Home there were in 1894 over 5,000 
children, 3.775 remaining a week. At the Hezith Home 
there were mcre than 7.000 mothers and infants who also 
received medical care, 2 000 of these were kept a week, and 
in some instances the time was prolonged, that a perma- 
nent cure might be effected. 

The Sick Children’s Mission employed fifteen physicians 
to visit the tenement houses. Nearly 4000 children vere 
trexted, and 5.200 medical and food prescriptions were 
filled, and 32,000 tenement honses visited. My attention 
was clled specially to the Crippled Children’s Cottage, as 
the unique festure of the summer work of the S ciety. 
Here little cripples, mostly girls, are treated, and in many 
instances cured. The summer work of the Society requires 
$20,000 for its support, and depends entirely upon individual 
gifts. 

Tbe Bartholdi Créche is on Randall’s Island, opposite 
120th Street. The distinguishing feature of this charity 
is to meet the needs of poor mothers and children who can- 
not 'eave their homes to go all day to any of the more dis- 
tant Fresh-Air resorts. A mother can take her sick habe 
at a moment's notice, and in a few moments reach shady 
groves and bracing air. 

Last summer 4.366 mothers and children took advantage 
of this outing. This year, so far, the average is 700 to 800 
per week. Trained nurses and helpers are in constant at- 
tendance. Tea and pure milk are provided. The Créche is 
one of the very many instrumentalities working for the 
prevention of sickness and death amongthe tenement- 


house children, by taking them away from the disease-« 


breading infiuences of those parts of the city where they 
live,and administering to them the tonic of pure, fresh 
air. 

The World’s Sick Baby Fund sends three excursions each 
week during July and August, averaging from 800 to 1,000 
mothers and infants. These sick children are all recom- 
mended by physicians. 

The Sanitarium for Hebrew Children is giving, this year, 
three excursions weekly, two by train to its buildings 
at Rockaway Park, L. I.,and one by water, either to Staten 
Island or up the Hudson. Abont 1.500 mothers and chil- 
dren ar? carried on these trips. At the Sanitarium they 
are provided with a wholesome hot dinner, and the chil- 
dren receive all the sterilized milk they desire. Bathing 
dresses and other facilities are furnished to all who de- 
sire a dip in the ocean, which is supervised by a competent 
bathing master. Suitable food and refreshments are dis- 
pensed to the excursionists on boat excursions. Independ- 
ent of above, a week’s outing is given to about 125 infants 
and children who are tenderly cared f>r; last year 722 chil- 
dren were thus cared for. At the Sanitarium a resident 
doctor, a corps of trained nurses and fifteen domestics, 
bathing master, etc., are maintained. 

It is not possible te give even an estimated showing of 
the summer work ef the churches for the benefit of the 
poor. Nearly all of the larger churches and many of the 
smaller enes, are practically interested in the Fresh-Air 
Work. Some of them arrange for daily or weekly excur- 
sions to the seashore ; others take parties of children to the 
country; some of them have homes for mothers, for sick 
children ; sick men, whose recovery is doubtful if they re- 
main in the city, are sent to the meuntains. Besides this 
the churches are to a very great extent interested in the 
regularly organized charities. 

It is to be deplored that the churches do not furnish 
statements of their summer work. If they did this, it 
would be an {fncentive to others to undertake like work, 
and would in a very iarge measure auswer the charge often 





*horns.”’ 
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made that they are not engaged in humanitarian work. I 
visited the headquarters of the various denominations, but 
could not get any exact information. The work of several 
of the prominent churches can be, in some measure, stated ; 
but the many smaller churches are doing something. in 
the aggregate, a great deal for the poor of the city of New 
York during the summer season. 

Besides the organization mentioned in these two articles, 
there are others doing Fresh-Air work: Working Girls’ 
Vacation Society; Fresh-Air and Convalescent Home; 
Gilbert A. Robertson Home: Presbyterian Rest for Conva- 
lescents; St. Andrew’s Cottage; St. Vircent de Paul So- 
ciety: Christian Herald's Christian Home, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. \ 


Ngw York CIty. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 1ST. 
THE FALL OF JERICHO.—JosuHva 6: 8-20. 














GOLDEN TEXT.—“ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed about seven days.’’—HEBREWS 
11: 30. 

NoTEs.—Jericho was in the hot edge of the Arabahb, or 
Jordan gorge, situated by a beautiful perennial spring. It 
commanded the road to thecenter of Judea, and had to be 
captured, Within the year the old mound near bv, which 
was the old Jericho, has been partia'ly explored by Mr. 
Frederick J. Bliss, for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
the lower stratum showed the old bui dings of the time be- 
fore Joshua. They were of sun-dried brick. Verv probably 
the walls were of the same. “* Trumpets ’’—‘* Rams’ 
It is by no means certain that the word translated 
‘*rams’ horns” really has this meaning. It isnot u<ed of 
rams in apy other connection, ard it is the word from which 
our jubilee is derived. The trumpets doubtless had origi- 
nally the form of rams’ borns. ** Passed on ”’—That is, 
before the Lord, bef re his ark, which was in the middle of 
the host ———‘“ Rose early in the morning.’’—The custom 
of the East, to rise early and retire early, on account of the 
heat of the day. —‘* On the seventh day.’’—Probably the 
Sabhath. Certainly theSabhath was one of the seven days. 
“* Compassed the city.”—If they could do it sometimes 
between sunriseand sun-et it could not have been a very 
larve city, probably not more than two milesin circum- 
ference: very likely less. The city would nave been com- 
pact, no fields in it, “The city shall be devoted.”—Old 
Version “ accursed.’? The meaning is that the object is to 
be entirely devoted to the Lord, and destroyed if not of 
metal. It was so tabooed that nosoldier could takea 
single object for himself.and all the inhahitants were to be 
exterminated. ‘“* Only Rahab, the harlot, shall live.” 
—She bad harbored the spies. and was the only ove who 
submitted to Jehovah. ** Keep yourselves from the 
d: voted thing”’—If they took of the devoted object its 
quality would have come on them, and they would have to 
be killed also. ** But all the silver,” etc.—That could 
not he destroyed, like an earthen vessel, which was to be 
broken. Very likely some of the earthenware can now he 
found, broken then. ‘* The wall fell down flat.’ —They 
were probably of brick. They did not fall down, for it 
seems that the bouse of Rabab, built on the wall, w 
saved. ——-— “Every man straight before him.’’— This 
looks, however, as if the whole wall .fell down, unless the 
line did not reach all around the city. 

Instruction.—Here was a victory secured wholly by Je- 
hovah. Not a weapon was raised by the people. They 
only marched about the city, carrying, as the divine sym- 
bol, the ark of Jehovah. It was not to be any reason why 
they should not fight thereafter, but an assurance that in 
the coming struggle Jehovah was with them. It was to 
raise their courage to a yet bigher pitch ; it was to show 
that it was not all their work, as it might have seemed 
after the victories on the east of the Jordan. 

In all their war the ark went with them. Here it was in 
the middle of the host, an army in front, the rearguard 
behind So we should carry God’s service and love with us 
in all work. 

God can carry on his work with what seem the most in 
adequate of instruments. Compare the later story of the 
host of the Midianites overthrown by a few men with 
pitchers and lamps. We may do much for God even if we 
are very feeble, if only God is with us. 

The command for six days was, ‘* Ye shall not shout, nor 
let your voice be heard’? There is a time for silence with- 
out any boasting, when simple, quiet obedience is the only 
duty. The time will come for talking, for shouting, for 
rejoicing aloud ; but often the duty is to remember that 
there is a time to be silent, and that is most of the time. 

There may be a little lesson in this story for early rising. 
There is no time like early daylight for work. Then is 
often the time for quiet, for study, without interruption. 
Many wise men hsve done their best work before break- 
fast. Then, in summer, it is cool and comfortable and the 
mind is fresh. Then the best work can be done on the 
farm. Itis much better to work in the morning, by day- 
light, than at night by lamplight. 

The hard thing about this lesson, which perhaps it is 
not best to try to explain, is the reasonableness of this 
devoting,” in the Old Version “‘ cursing” the city and all 
init Everything was to be destroyed—men, women, chil- 
dren, cattle, houses, property, everything that could be 
broken and destroyed. All was to be thus “devoted” to 
Jehovah. Such a command now in war would be only bar- 
barous. But then no one would have thought it wrong. It 
is the only case in alltheconquest. Even here Rahab, who 
accepted the Jewish faith and rule, was spared with all her 
household. Equally so were the Gibeonites who yielded. 
And we may remember that the wickedaess of the people 
was full, and thit it was far better that they should not be 
left to corrupt the chosen people with their idolatries. and 
vices. 
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The command to destroy or devote everything was most 
explicit ; but it was not fully obeyed. Then follows the 
story of Achan who took of the devoted things. We may 
remember that God’s commands are to be obeyed implic- 
itly. If they are not obeyed we make ourselves and all 
our people liable to his anger and punishment. 

This law of destruction can be applied now to some 
kinds of business. The saloon ought to be utterly de- 
stroyed, and the liquor thrown into the gutter. Thus we 
utterly destroyed slavery. Such crimes call down the 
anger of God and “‘ make the camp of Israel accursed.”’ 








Ministerial Register. 


ADAM. C. A., D.D., Franklin, Penn., called to Jamestown, 


ALBERT, L. B., accepts call to Galveston, nd. 
CLOPTON, S. C., D.D., Anniston, Ala., resigns. 
— JAMES V., Hamilton Theol. Sem., called to Tom's R' «-, 


ee Ws tat A. T., Charleston, S. A. accepts call [toxCamden, 


JONES, N. S., Salisbury, N. C., resigns. 
JONES, W. T., Goldsboro, accepts call to Virginia, N. C. 
a DALL, H. W., Pine Flat, accepts call to Saltsburg, 


7 pamee D., York, Penn., accepts call to Cape M 

ity, N. J. 

PRESTON, R. J., called to Blackwond, N. J. 

RUPERT, W. A., Detroit, Mich., accepts call Perry, O 

SMITH, C. B., Warren, Penn., resigns. 

STILPUEN, GeorGeE M., Meredith, N. H., accepts callto Far - 
ineton, Me 

SULLIVAN, Josepn. Rochester Theol. Sem., called to Fourth 
ch., Paterson, 

THAYER, W. E., Charleston, accepts call to Ridge Spring, S. C. 

TRAVIS, W. H., Clinton Falls, accepts call to Brainard, Minn. 

TURN aR, B. F., Buxton Center, accepts call to Scuth Norridge- 
wock, 

WARREN, W. S., Summer Hill, N. Y . resigns. 


WATKINS. ta ir C., Johns Hopkins Univ., accepts call t 
Hannibal, N. Y. 


— Henry C., Canandaigua, accepts call to Peekskil', 
= CONGREGATIONAL. 


BLANCHARD. Joan T., Webster City, Ia., called to Covenan 
ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BOW MAN, Joan E., Southwest Harbor, Me., resigns. 

BRANDT, WILLIAM L., Reinbeck, called to Doon, Ia. 

BRINK, Lge A., Bowdle, S. D., resigns. 

COCHRAN, WILLIAM, Chicago, IIl., called to Frankfort, Mich. 

—_— JuLes A., accepts call to Mapleton and Sterling, 

nn. 


DUNTON, A. L, accepts call to Lamoille, Ia. 

FORREST, NED, El Reno, Okla.. accepts call to Vinita, Ind. Ter. 
GREEN, Epwarp P.., accepts call to Guildhall, Vt. 

GUARD, PAUvt, Chicago, I1l., accepts call to Bellaire, Mich. 


“oS. HAMILTON D., Sycamore, IIl., accepts call to Calumet, 
ch. 


LOCKWOOD, Joun W. H., accepts call to Ritzville, Wash. 


MARSH, hed gg § J., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Alcester and 
Gothland. SD 


McCONAUGHY, FRANK. Edmunds, Wash., resigns. 
ee. Miss Mary L., Wyanet, accepts call to McLean, 


MUTTART, Ws. L., Bangor, Sem., called to Standish, Me. 
RANDALL, WINFIELD S., ord. July 23d, No. Weare, N. H. 
ROSE, G. FE., accepts ca!l to Wolverine and Rondo, Mich. 


SCARROW, Davip H.. Burlin ea accepts call to Financial 
Ag ney Washburn, College, 


SCOFIELD. Cyrus I., Dallas, ng — to Northfield, Mass., 
and to presidency of Penn Biblical Institute at Philadelphia. 


WHITE, Austin B., Olivet ch., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


BAME, R. L., accepts call to St. Elmo, Ind. 

BURGESS, E. B., inst. Connelsville, Penn., July 28th. 

DELOE, F. &., inst. Xenia, O , July 2ist. 

EHRART, J., New York City. resigns; elected pastor emeritus. 
GREEVER, W. H., Bluefield, W. Va., resigns. 

KRUEGER, Jv.ivs, ord. Michigan City, Ind., July 2lst. 
TAPPART, G., New York City, accepts call to Morrisania, N. Y, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, Jonn H., Charlotte, N.C., accepts call to Evanston, III. 

CAMPBELL, C.. inst. Grand Rapids, Minn., August 7th. 

CRAVEN, CrARLES E., Downington, Penn., accepts call-to E 
Mattituck, L. I. 


ELDRIDGE, C. W.. Western Theo. Sem., called to Fairmount 
and Pleasant Hill, Penn. 


GARDNER, THEO.T.., called to Glenville, O. 


HUDNUT, W. H., Port Jervis, N. Y., accepts call to Grace ch., 
Browklyn. 


<< eee J. H., Stone ch., accepts call to Branchport, 


ate 


KERR, ALEXANDER J., a Ind., called to Broome St. 
Tabernacle, N. Y. Cit 


KRUX, THoMmAs, neem, accepts call to Aurora, III. 

LaBACH, J. M., Knoxville, Tenpn., accepts call to North ch., 
Cincinnati. O. 

LYON, DAvip WILLARD, ord. Wooster, O., July 29th . 

a ee SAMUEL, Baltimore, Md., called to Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. 

McLEOD, M., McCormick Sem., accepts call to Austin, Minn. 

PHELPS, S. S , Somerset, accepts call to Dresden, N. Y. 

—?!. Henry, Pa.D., Bridgeton, called to Gloucester City, 


REYNOLDS, CuLarReEnce G., St.; Paul, Minn., accepts call to 
Joliet. I. 


SHARPLESS, §. F., Fairbury, [11., resigns. 
WOLF, A. T., D.D., accepts call to Madison, No. Dak. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


EARLE, Epwarp H., Caro, accepts call to East Tawas, Mich. 
rer .O., accepts chaplaincy St. Alban’s Academy, Knox- 


FISHER, Harvey S., Germantown, Penn., accepts call to 8t. 
Andrew’s ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOODWIN, Jauns, Berlin, N. H., resigns. 

GREEN, Hewry M., Canton, accepts call to Fostoria, O. 

LEWIS, W11.14M, Au Sable, accepts call to Caro, Mich. 

RACK, JOHN N., Suffolk, Va., accepts call to Atlanta, 
a. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DURYEA, Jomn H.. D.D., Ref. Dutch, died Paterson, N. J., 
August 7th, aged 85. 
nape. J: H., DS. Meth. Epis., died Germantown, Penn., 
ugust 8th, aged 48 
HILL W. w. Banonoes. | Ret. Dutch, called to Central Presbyterian 


ch,, St. Paul, n. 
JAMIESON, J. Any "United Pres., Youngstown, O., called to 
Jamestown, Penn. F ” 








August 22, 1865. 
Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of *“* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A LITTLE COOL RFADING FOR THE HOT 
TERM.* 


SwIss mountaineering as asocial passion dates from 
the enthusissm roused by Albert Smith’s lectures on his 
ascent of Mt. Blanc. They were repeated for the one 
thousandth time in London, in May, 1855, and continued 
to be listened to with unabated int: rest down to the last 
he delivered, two days before his death in 1860, 

He was the hero of Chamounix. His room at thehotel 
was closed to new occupants and, with its inscription 
above the door, wassolemnly shown to all tourists. His 
lectures, published here and in England, bad an enormous 
sale, and turned more tourists to Switzerland than the 
genins of Byron. 

The literary outcome of all this new passion for Swiss 
mountaineering bas been truly enormous, for by some 
myste rious affinity the passion to wander and the pasrion 
to climb are sure to end in the pasion to write. And 
certainly we need not complain that they do when they 
have given us two sueh delightful books as ‘* The Play- 
ground of E :rope” and “* Peake, Passes and Glaciers.” 

Among the fi-st victims of this impuls3 was the then 
Rev. G. F, Bowne, later Canon of S:, Paul’s, and now 
Bishop of S epnev. More than thirty years ago he pub- 
lished in Cornhill the s ries of articles on Alpine sub- 
jects which have jist been collected and published in 
the volume named telow, Off the Mill. They attracted 
immediate at ention as a vivid and inspiring expression 
of the new enthusiasm for acquaintance with nature in 
the-e sub im2 «n 00 is and relauioas. Tney are a!s> mem- 
orable as having been illustrated by some of the first, if 
not the very first, «xamples of Du Maurier’s work. Two 
or three other papers, publ shed later, have been added 
to the collection. The whole forms an interesting and 
very readable example of what Swiss mountaineering 
was some thirty-five years ago. 

The latest example of what it is now is Mr. Mum- 
mery’s Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, which is in 
many respects the mvst brilliant volume in the whole 
Alpioce s+ries. From the book-lover’s point of view it is a 
noble and refreshing volume, with anample octavo page, 
broad, cool, snow-white mar ,ins for the stream of clear, 
open and easily read type to meander through, and an 
unrivaled colleciion of Alpine illustrations of views 
never seen but by the boldest mountaineers, 

The volume contains thirteen vividly minute descrip- 
tions of as many hard tussles with Alpine peaks and 
passes, beginning with the Matterborn which, until Mr. 
Why mper conquered its summit and afterward saw the 
stern peak avenge itself on his party, was considered in- 
accessible. His account of the ascent does not possess 
the tragic interest of Mr. Whymper’s, nor the freshness 
of the first buman step planted on the hitherto uncon- 
quered summit. But Mr. Mummery marked out hisown 
way over the Zmutt Ridge, and no pen could describe 
better than his the thrilling experience of his hard-fought 
battle for the mountain’s crown. His narrative may 
strike us as a trifle too autobiograpbic, but not in an 
offensive or ungenerous way. It is well besprinkled 
with anecdote, incident, character sketches of the guides 
and their superstitions and the merry humors of the 
way. 

To one who has himself stood on these icy steeps, the 
vividness of reality is every where the never-failing charm 
of these marvelous examples of pluck and endurance as 
against the elemental forces of nature. The strain of 
these narratives on the reader would be sometimes too 
great for wholly enjoying them, were it not for the 
gleams of humor, sometimes of the grim variety, and 
sometimes more light and playful, which relieve the in- 
tensity of the situation. 

The two chapters on the ascent of the Caucasian pin- 
nacle of Dych Tau and * Some Caucasian Passer,” have 
the interest of novelty and, perbaps to some readers, of 
surprise, The peaks overtop by several thousand feet 
the monarch of the Alps, and the Tariar shepherds show 
@ toughness of muscle and fiber which the chamois- 
hunters of the Tyrol may rival but cannot surpass. 

The volume closes with a general chapter on ‘‘ The 
Pleasures and Penalties of Mountaineering,” in which we 
find much to interest a person who takes an interest in 

. the subj-ct as an exposition of the esthetics and the phi- 
]ocophy of mountaineering. 

Alluaing to the commonly repeated saying that such 
progress has been made in the art of mountaineering 
that its once dreaded dangers no longer exist, ‘‘ skill, 
knowledge and text-books having huried them to the 
limbo of exploded bozies,” he expresses grave dissent, 
and in these weighty terms (p. 824): 

“ T cannot forget that the first guide to whom I was ever 
roped, and one who possessed... more knowledge of 
mountains than is to be found in the Badminton library, 
was none the less killed on the Broillard Mont Blanc, and 

* MY CLIMBs IN THE ALPS AND CAUCASUS. By A. F. MUMMERY. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $7.50. 


OFF THE MILL. SOME OCCASIONAL Papers. By G. F. BROWNE, 
B.D.. D.U.L., Bishop of Stepney, Member of the Alpine Clab. Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York, $2,00, 
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his son, more recently, on Kishtantau. The memory of 
two rollicking parties, comprising seven men, who, one day 
in 1879, were climbing the west face of the Matterhorn, 
passes with ghost-like admonition before my mind, and 
bids me remember that of those seven, Mr. Penhall was 
killed on the Wetterhorn, Ferdinand Imseng on the Ma- 
cugpaga Monte Rosa, and John Petrus on the Fresnay 
Mont Blanc.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s taunt that the Alpine Club climber re- 
gards the mountains as greased poles, moves him so little 
that he gravely replies, putting aside the question of 
grease as a disgusting feature introduced by Mr. Ruskin 
for purposes of his own: 


“IT do not perceive the enormity or sin of climbing poles. 
At one time I took great delight in the art. and. so far as 
my experience extends, the taste is still widespread among 
English youth.” 

He believes that the pleasure of mountain climbing 
dors not lie in the esthetic or scientific experience, nor 
even in its recreation or sanitary usefniness, but mainly 
in the delight in physical effort, and the pleasure which 
is seated in health, the play of muscles equal to their 
task and the ‘‘snin of the blood” throuch healthv veins 
and muscles. He declares that for himself this pleasure 
is so great, that were there no glories of the setting or 
the rising sun on the upper snows, and no sense of the 
sublime, intorfusing those exhibitions, he should still 
climb for the love of it and his joy in it. He writes 
(p. 337): 


“The true mountaineer is a wanderer, and by a wanderer 
I do not. mean a man who spends his whole time in travel- 
ing toand fro. . . on the exact tracks of bis predecessors 

but a man who loves to be where no human being 
has been before, who delights in grinping rocks that have 
previously never felt the touch of human fingers, or in hew- 
ing his way up ice filled gullies. whose grim shadows bave 
been sacred to mists and avalanches since ‘ Earth rose out 
of chaos.’ ”’ 

This mav all be true without calling for such energetic 
scorn as Mr, Mummerv pours out on the simple tourist 
who cannot follow him in his arduous ascents, but at- 
tempts only easier things. and then with all the aids and 
safeguards of guides and porters, Mr. Mummery’s defi- 
nition of mountaineering, as applving only to new and 
bold achievement on untrodden fields of difficulty and 
danger, is an ungenerous limitation which reads like a 
snohhish attempt to ridicule tourists who do not climb 
so high but who enjoy their climbing as much as he 
does his. 

In reply to the argument against high mountaineer- 
ing as involving danger to life and limb, he brings for- 
ward some considerations which apply to more than one 
of the sports of men who are men. He says, in words 
which it is well to remember : 


“There is an edncative and purifving power in danger 
that is to he found in no other school, and it is worth much 
for a man to know that he is not ‘clean gone to flesh pots 
and effeminacy.” It may be admitted that the mountains 
occasionally push things a trifle too far. . But grim 
aod hopeless as the cliffs may sometimes look when ebbing 
twilight is chased by shrieking wind and snow and the 
furies are in mad hunt along the ridges, there is ever the 
feeling that brave companions and a constant spirit will 
cut the gatheriug web of peril. - 

“ Something may surelv be urged in favor of asport that 
teaches, as no other teaches, endurance and mutual trust, 
and forces men occasionally to look death in its grimmest 
aspect frankly and squarely in the face. . Amongst 
the mountains, as elsewhere, ‘the unexpected always hap- 
pens.’ It is themomentary carelessness in easy places, the 
lapsed attention or the wandering look that is the usual 
parent of disaster.”’ 

Notwithstarding our author’s small respect for the 
ordinary tourist and climber. this chapter contains much 
for which they may thank him. His remarks on the use 
of the rope on the ice must, however. be excepted from 
this class. Thev will hold only for the boldest climbers 
in situations full of peril. For ordinary climbers the 
only eafety is in the use of the rope. Srill we have not 
praised too much the high tone and spirit of the work, 
the fidelitv and realistic vigor of its descriptions, nor the 
lofty idealism of its conception of the mountaineer’s de- 
light as consisting not so much in climbing a peak as in 
struggling with and conquering a difficulty, The happy 
climber, as he truly remarks, is one who, like the aged 
Ulyeses, has ‘‘ drunk delight of battle with his peers.” 


2 


The Mississippi Bas'n. The Strugglein America Be- 
tween England and France, 1697-1763. With Full Carto- 
graphic Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By 
Justin Winsor. (Houghton, Miffian & Company, Boston 
and New York. %4.00.) This volume is the natural con- 
clusion of the history of French colonization begun by Dr. 
Wincor in his previous volume, ‘Cartier to Frontenac.” 
As that volume began with Cartier at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. this opens with the peace of Ryswick signed in 
1697. and its direct consequence, Iberville’s expedition the 
following year to the Mississippi. The political situation, 
as described in Dr. Wivsor’s graphic words, was this: 

“The peace of Ryswick, negotiated in ignorance of the French 
conquests hereahouts restored in 1697 to the English all they had 
lost about Hudson’s Bay, and Iberville was left to final adven- 
tures in a new field. 

“The death of Frontenac had deprived Canada of a conspicu- 
ous leader. and active spirits, subject to the influence of that 
rugged soldier, turned to other allurements. So Iberville appears 
on the Mississippi.” 


Dr. Winsor’s opening chapter is a masterly exposition of 
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the entire situation in the great basin when Iberville and 
his brother, Bienville, groped their way into the river 
whose mouth had been discovered some seventeen years 
before by La Salle, in 1682. when he took possession for 
France. He unfolds the physical geography and traces the 
great trough of water-fertilized land far north of tbe pres- 
ent boundary of the United States to the Saskatchewan 
and Mackenzie Rivers, and thence up the “ boreal valleys 
re-enforced by the Chinooks,” almost to the arctic circle, 
and, returning southward, into the lateral valleys of the 
Ohio and the Illinois, along the geologic route by which 
Lake Michigan once ran south to the Guif, and which is 
now to carry the drainage of Chicago in thesamedirection. 
He gives the census of the tribes inhabiting the area, and 
their natural affiliations. He develops the political com- 
plications with Spain and England, and, more than all, 
points out the passes in the Appalachian range by which 
the Eveglish colonies were already overflowing into the 
great basin. and bringing with them stern reminders of the 
power which was des'ined to make its posses<ion impossi- 
ble for France. Lastly, to complete his picture of the vi- 
sion of empire tbat inspired the new colonization and, to 
some extent, the old, he tells the rumors that were current 
of the Missouri and the mysterious Western watery path- 
ways by which the Indians of the North had offered to con- 
duct parties in five months to the great Sea of the West 
where people rode on horseback, the earliest intimation of 
an overland route to the Pacific. 

The French colon‘zation attempted from this new direc- 
tion, tho independent, was not destined to compare in ag- 
gressive force with that which had heen developed on the 
St. Lawrence and the Lakes. The menace tothe Enelish 
settlements came from Canada. When Quebec fell and the 
French power on the St. Lawrence was broken, New 
France disappeared from the continent and Louisiana was 
handed over to Spain. The history which Dr. Winsor 
writes in this volume is the comolement of the Canadian 
movement, and at almost every step interlaced with it. 
Neverthelsss, it had an independent direction, center and 
character of itsown in Lonisiana, and was not at all the 
overflow of Canadian France into the Mississippi basin 
and its expansion there. This independent direction of the 
new movement is constantly kept in view by Dr Winsor, 
and is really the justification of his book as the treatment 
of a distinct subject. 

The history begins with Iberville and Bienville, the set- 
tlement at Biloxi, and the ravid development of the set- 
tlement atthe mouth of the river into a scheme for hold- 
ing the entire upper basin. Iberville knew enongh of the 
fatal policy which had handed Canwia over to the bunter 
rather than to the tiller of the soil to reneat that blunder. 
He proposed to push his settlements un the river and to 
plant colonies at the mouth of the Missonri, Ohio. the Ar- 
kansas, and to make them permanent centers of French 
influence. All this was a distinct denial of the English 
claim and placed the new movement. on ground which was a 
distinct menace tothe English coloniesand a sure prelude to 
that discipline of war and trial which was destined to weld 
together those disjointed colonies and lav the foundation for 
their future union. It is not without significance that on 
his first arrival at the mouth of the Mississippi, Iberville 
fourd an Englisch ship there before him. while, as 2 further 
indication of the complications into which he was running, 
he was hardly ashore at Biloxi when the Governor of Span- 
ish Pensacola was on han‘ with a protest that Mexico and 
Florida were adjacent, and that there was no neutral tract 
between for French occnvation. 

The French territorial claim, as definedin the document 
which Sieur Crozat brought with him as the basis of his 
operations, was extensive enorgh to bring him into diffi- 
culty with every power settled on the continent. It in- 
cluded everything between Carolina and New Mexico, and, 
reaching from the Gulf to the Illivois, took in the whole 
Ohio basin on the east, while on the west it ran up the 
Missouri to its sources. Mr. Winsor doubts whether this 
vague definition can be interpreted as carrying the limits 
to the Pacific, as was claimed in 1803, when Louisiana was 
ceded tous. If it did not, the failure must be explained as 
due to the ignorance of the times as to what the Missonri 
was and where it went to—an ignorance, by the way, which 
was intended to push the boundary as far west asit would 
go. 

Crozat brought with him from Louis XIV the right to 
farm the trade of Louisiana for fifteen years. It was the 
repetition in the new colony of the policy which lay like 
a millstone on Canada, and which soon lei up to John 
Law and the Mississiovi Bubble of 1714-1720, which forms 
the subject of one of Dr. Wiasor’s most interesting chap~ 
ters. Through this chapter and those which immediately 
follow it, we see how France lost the opportunities on this 
continent which the treaty of Utrecht gave her. She made 
berself, perbaps, more popular with the Indians than the 
Eoglish, and in return charged them more for everything 
they bought of her than their rivals; but she never Jearned 
the secret of true colonization, never subdned the soil. nor 
planted a population on it tolive byit and defendit. New 
France was given over to grinding monopolies. The 
growth of the State was measured by what could be made 
of the leavings of the hucksters to whom it was handed 
over, 

This is the short of the story which with, great learning 
and a splendid array of examples +o illustrate and prove it, 
is told in Mr. Winsor’s last volume. He follows it over 
the whole area of North America east of the Mississippi 
and South of Hudson’s Bay. He does not lay it down 
until the treaty of 1763 had shut France forever out of the 
continent. It bad taken sixty years of war, or preparing 
for war todoit. But these sixty years were the time of 
trouble in which the English colonies were gradually 
drawing together and merging their differences in a com- 
mon national feeling. It was in these French wars that 
the colonies prepared for the war of Independence. The 
French Ministry were right when they declared in 1768 
that their expulsion carried with it colonia! independence 
of England. The long history,which led up to this result has 
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never been given on such a basis of critical and winnowed 
knowledge, developed so broadly or carried out so richly 
intg its collateral lines as by Mr. Winsor in this volume. 
The situation at the opening of the history he has described 
tous. We permit him to describe in his own words what 
it was at the close: 

“* New France had disappeared, and not a foothold was left to 

the French Bourbons on the continent of North America. France 
had represented to Spain that it was for Spanish interest to en- 
courage her American ambition, because New France could 
stand between the mines of Mexico and the greedy English. 
Now she had brought the Spaniard and the Englishman face to 
face across the Mississippi: but the world did not as yet com- 
prehend it. England had never before been so great relatively 
as in this hour of hertriumph. Pitt’s dream of a greater Gallic 
degradation could hardly have raised higher the fortunes of 
England. In America, at least, she had re-established success- 
fully all that she had ever gained by every treaty, from West- 
phalia, in 1648, down, and she had added to it. She had re- 
nounced, indeed, the sea-to-sea pretensions of her colonial char- 
ters, but she bad silenced all opposition’ as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi. At the north she had acquired, apparently forever, the 
region of Acadia; and it was no longer of any moment what its 
‘ancient limits’ were. She had left to France what the tresty 
of Utricht had originally secured for that country, the two 
small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, *to serve asa shelter 
to her fisherman ’—a pitiful reminder te France of ber continen- 
tal aspirations.” 
The collateral portions of the work that leads up to this 
conclusion carry with them too much of the interest and 
value of the whole to be passed over without notice. First 
of all in this volume, as in those which have preceded it, 
Dr. Winsor shows himself a master of cartographic science. 
No other historian has drawn for his pages so much illus- 
tration from historic maps. The collection presented for 
this purpose in this volume is richer than ever. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three of these maps are distributed through 
this work, and every one of them bas a bearing on the nar- 
rative and makes the point clearer. Slightly out of the 
central stream, but so closely connected with it that we 
could ill afford to lose it, is the fascinating Chapter X, on 
“The Search for the Sea of the West,’”’ a quest which the 
French brought with them to the continent, and which in- 
volved problems that were not fully set at rest until Cap- 
tain Robert Gray sailed up the great river of Oregon in May, 
1792, and named it the Columbia from the good ship be 
commanded. Looked at from another point of view, Mr. 
Winsor’s volume does more for the reader than any yet pub- 
lished to open his mind to the political problem that was 
approaching its solution here, as the end of the sixty turbu- 
lent years approached. It was a chaos of claims and coun- 
ter-claims, interests and counter-interests, amid which no 
one, perhaps, saw the exact truth more clearly than Frank- 
lin, and no one bas written it more fully than Dr. Winsor. 
We close our notice with another passage, in which he de- 
scribes the comparative position of the parties as to numer- 
ical strength (p. 347): . 

“It is not easy to reach a positive conclusion as to the numer- 
ical strength of the rivals now struggling to usurp control of a 
continent. It iscertain that the French were far more homo- 
geneous; in fact, they were almost perfectly so. The English 
eolonies, on the other hand, had been the refuge of the hunted 
Huguenots and the down-trodden German. There were few of 
the uneasy hordes of Europe which had not sent over their dis- 
contents. It is probable that the population of the Atlantic 
slope subject to the British monarch reached some twelve or thir- 
teen hundred thousand, and possibly it may have reached a mil- 
lion anda half. The French, in all their posts and settlements 
from Acadie to the Mexican gulf, numbered not over ninety 
thousand, perhaps not more than eighty, of which there may 
have been twenty-five thousand too far distant from the Ohio 
country to be of much account in the struggle.” 


Lotos-Time in Japan, By Henry T. Finck. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) We constantly ask 
our foreign visitors, ‘‘Whatdo you think of us ?”” But when 
our friend goes home, after his brief sojourn, and straight- 
way writes a book, we indignantly deny his right to jndge 
our customs, manners and institutions. Both question 
and denial may be justified. It is interesting to learn the 
impression made upon intelligent strangers by our ways 
of life, and it is presumption to judge any people on brief 
inspection. But our European friendsare qualified far bet- 
ter to judge of us after a tour of a few weeks than are we 
to judgean Oriental nation after a residence of months, of 
years. Yet do we pronounce our sentence, favorable or 
otherwise, on so very foreign a land as Japan, after the 
briefest stay. It is safe to say that no traveler’s book sat- 
isfies Americans or Englishmen resident in Japan. At 
best it recalls astate of mind long since passed away. 
Most of the books that are printed so freely represent the 
opinion neither of the Japanese themselves nor of foreign 
residents. They describe not the Japan that is, but the 
Japan of the globe-trotter. Therefore, Mr. Finck’s justi- 
fication of his book is precisely its one condemnation. 


“ That there is room for another volume on this remarkable 
country I may, perhaps, be allowed to infer from the fact tbat, 
among the hundreds of books in various languages that I have 
looked over, { have not found one in which is given a convenient 
bird's-eye view, in a few brief chapters, of the principal points 
in which Japanese cililization is superior to our own.”’ 
Naturally enough the only worthless chapters in the book 
are those in which this bird’s-eye view is attempted: 
and they are none the less worthless because they do con- 
tain some facts and enforce some lessons much needed by 
ourselves. But Mr. Finck is not competent to understand 
his facts nor to teach bis lessons. Such qualification can 
be acquired neither by a few months in the land nor by the 
perusal of some hundreds of volumes in various languayes. 
Let us give a siagleinstance. Mr Finck especially praises 
the Japauese for their kindness to animals and tells us 
that with a few exceptions ‘there are hardly any instances 
on record of Japanese cruelty toward animals, altho there 
has never been a law against it.”” Doubtless, there is much 
kindness to animals in Japan, but doubtless, too, there is 
much crueliy. Nowhere, perhaps, is the horse worse 
treated, and that not merely in the occasional maltreatment 
of a car-horse in Tokio. The horses are infamously abused 
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on all the stage lines. We have known a miserable beast 
to drop dead in the shafts, overworked, under fed, abused, 
covered with sores. We have known many foreigners who 
refused to patronize the stage lines because of the constant 
and atrocious m4ltreatment of the horses. And, moreover, 
efforts to remedy the abuse by the organization of a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals proved futile, as 
the Japanese public made no response. Back in the hills 
among the farmers we have seen the boys misuse pack- 





. horses until one wondered whether the undeniable vicious- 


ness of the horse was due to the cruelty of the boy or the 
cruelty of the boy to the viciousness of the beast Nor is 
it true that such cruelty never has been forbidden by law. 
We have a copy of a law published in the last century 
which punished by death the killing of a dog, and all mis- 
treatment of animals by imprisonment—a law which filled 
the prisons of Tokio (Yeddo), with literally ten thousand 
prisoners. And if ‘‘ all cruel sports, such as hunting and 
cock fighting, come under the ban of Buddhism,”’’ so, like- 
wise, does all killing, even of noxious reptiles and injurious 
insects. Besides, hunting was an aristocratic amusement 
when Buddhism was at its best, and dog fights were and 
are common, in some of the provinces at least. It is not 
Buddhism which has taught a rational consideration for 
animals in Japan or elsewhere. Apart from his preaching, 
Mr Finck has given us an admirable book. He fairly and 
sufficiently sets forth Japan in lotos time, as it appears to 
the cultivated man of the world who knows what to see 
and how to write. For the prospective tourist the book is 
to be recommended highly, as higbly asany book of travels 
on the far-Eastern fairly land. Nor is it any criticism to 
add that no one really lives in fairy land. Rambles 
Through Japan Without a Guide. By Albert Leffing- 
well. (fhe Baker & Taylor Company, New York. $1.50.) 
This book is to be recommended to the commonplace 
traveler. It is straightforward, clear, photographic ia its 
accuracy, without humor, imagination or literary skill. 
The author has made good use of his guide-book and other 
easily accessible sources of information. He is patient, 
good-natured and ready to put up with the minor incon- 
veniences of travel. Janan moves so fast that some of the 
detailed information is out of date. For example, there 
are railway lines on some of the routes he traveled by jin- 
rikisha. The treaties, too, which so vexed his righteous 
soul, are revised, and bis grievance removed. He cannot 
resist the temptation to express his judgment on topics of 
which he knows nothing. He thinks that foreign 
intercourse has impoverished the land, while the 
undoubted fact is that Japan was never before 
so prosperous, never before so wealthy as_ to-day. 
——Japanthe Land of the Morning. By the Rev. John 
W. Saunby. (B. A. Wesley Buildings, Toronto. 31.00.) 
Mr. Saunbyis a missionary of the Canadian Methodist 
Church, and bas given us a little sketch of the mythology 
and history of Japan, a sketch of service to those who have 
not the time for the larger works of Griffis, Rein and 
Chamberlain, from which most of Mr. Saunby’s informa- 
tion is drawn. The book hasa brief chapter on missions, 
especially of the writer's own mission. We are surprised 
that Mr. Saunby should seem to countenance the absurd 
statement that the Japanese once held a faith which com- 
prised the existence, death and _ resurrection of a Sav- 
ior, born of a virgin, with almost every other essential 
dogma of Christianity, including the belief in the Trinity. 
Mr. Saunby, like Mr. Finck, misspells the name of 
the aborigines, Aino. That is the Japanese nickname. 
Surely even savages may claim right to name themselves, 
and the trne word is Ainu.——Occult Japan; or, The 
Way of the Gods, An Esoteric Study of Japanese Per-on- 
ality and Possession. By Percival Lowell. (Houghton, 
Mifflio & Company. Boston and New York. $1.50.) A 
part, the better part, of this book was printed in substance 
in the ‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, in 
1893.” The additions contain notbiog of importance or in- 
terest. This is the fourth volume Mr. Lowell has given 
us on the Far East, and it is in some respects his best. 
The parts printed «lreadyin Japan make a positive, if 
somewhat unimportant, addition to our knowledge. It is 
a description of modern miracles and god-possession, a 
Japanese form of the phenomena we call nowadays hyp- 
notic. The material is meager; but Mr. Lowellis an ac- 
complished bookmaker, and manages to spin his story out 
to the requisite number of pages. He is really a charming 
companion for a while, and in the most graceful and genial 
fashion introduces us to out-of-the way places, manners 
and people. His style sparkles, and point and wit come 
with every paragraph. Puns and alliteration are natural 
to his flippant, facile, fluent pen. ‘’Sense may not be of 
the essence of religion, but incense is”; ‘* Childish concep- 
tions embaimed in an exquisite etiquet, so Shinto might 
have been ticketed’; “‘Ia that semi-ecstatic state, when 
discrimivation has lapsed into a supreme state of satisfac- 
tiou, when the charms seemed as enchanting as the chant, 
and the chant as charming as thecharm.”’ And soon, 
page after page. Itis all about the religion of the illiter- 
ate. There are miracles—walkiog on hot coal sprinkled 
well with salt, climbing a ladder made of sword blades, 
scattering hot water on oue’s bare skin, bringing fire down 
from heaven and the thunder god into a kettle of steam- 
ing rice, which is to be offered as banquet to the deities; 
‘‘ for to have rice taste like thunder is said to be particular- 
ly pleasing tothe gods.’’ There are purifications innu- 
merable and ultimately a state of mind, of never mind, 
Mr. Lowell would say, so vacant that the god comes 
in and takes possession for a few minutes, 
auswering questions after the fashion of ordi- 
nary mediums. Mr. Lowell goes over the purifications 
and rites in all their varying forms,and incidentally tells 
us about the pilgrim clubs and mountaineering and the 
quaint ways of many quaint foiks. [n spots one is half in- 
clined to think that Mr. Lowell takes himself seriously, and 
that be really wishes to prove something. But with hima 
pun isan argument, and jokesare reasons. He very much 





desires us to think that these miracles and possessions are 
of Shinto origin and not Buddhist; and then that Shinto 
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expresses the soul of the Far East, and then that the Far 
East has nosoul. He is always philosophic. His soul of 

the Far East showed plainly a cursory acquaintance with 

the “‘ First Principles’ of Herbert Spencer, and Occult Ja- 

pan proves that he has read recently, the ** Psychology ”’ of 

Professor James. Not that we hold Professor James re- 

sponsible for the remarkable psycholozy and metaphysics 

of Mr. Lowell, for the latter’s grasp of his subject is shown 

by such sentences as these: *‘ Now of what do ideas con- 

sist? They consist apparently of molecular motion. An 

idea, in short, is a mode of motion.” ‘‘ This white-heating 

of the cells we call consciousness. Consciousness, in short, 

is probably nerve glow.”’ Corea, or Chu-Sen ; The Land 

of the Morning Calm, By A. Henry Savage Landor. (Mac- 

millan & Co., New York. $4.50.) Mr. Landor is a young 

artist who spent a few months in Korea, and gives bis im- 

pressions in this book. To him the strange land and people 

appear as to most travelers who go no further than Seoul. 
The people are interesting from their oddity, grown-up 

childishness, utter out-of-the-worldliness. But they lack 
good manners, intelligerce, greatness, hope. There is nei- 
ther beauty nor art. The officials are ignorant, corrupt, 
intriguing, and spend the proceeds of their rejentless 
‘* squeezes” in inordinate feasting and on the base women 
of low degree who minister to their debased pleasures. The 
common peopleare lazy, work only when forced by hunger, 
and are like their betters in their morals. Women are the 
property of father or husband, and must submit to every 
humiliation, unless, indeed, as often happens, they rule at 
home by virtue of superior physical or moral strength. 
Fights with fists, stones and clubs are frequent. Punish- 
ments are revolting beyond description and cruel beyond 
belief. Life is degraded, disgusting, hopeless. Mr. Landor 
thinks all this funny, and sums up his conclusions in the 
paragraph beginning at the foot of p. 298: 

“The two qualities 1 most admired in the Korean were his 

skepticism and his conservatism. He seemed to take life as it 
came, and never wurried much about it. He had, too, practi- 
cally no religion, and no morals. He cared about little, had an 
instinctive attachment for ancestral habits, and showed a thor- 
ough dislike to change and reform.” 
If Mr. Landor mastered the Korean tongue so as to under- 
stand it and talk it in the fashion described, he is a prodigy. 
We are glad to note in conclusion, that the pictures are ex- 
cellent, and only wish there were more of them. 





Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent. A Tour of 
Exploration, By Frank Vincent, author of ‘* The Land of 
the White Elephant,” *‘Around and About South America,” 
etc. (D. Appleton & Co, New York. 8vo, pp. 549) This 
large and sumptuous volume is much such areport of trav- 
els and observations as Bayard Taylor used to give usino 
his day, wiitten with good sense, intelligent general obser- 
vation, and in an attractive literary style. Tuose whoread 
* Around and About South America,” by the same author, 
should know what to expect in this new volume. Itis the 
record of a grand exploration of the entire continent of 
Africa from the Straits of Gibraltar, back by the way of 
Mauritius, Madagascar and the Cape of Good Hope. Be- 
ginning with Tangier and the Land of the Moor, and the 
Gorge of the Chabet, Mr. Vincent keeps on the track of the 
African tourist to Tripoli, whence he transfers himself to 
Egypt, and reports his journey up the Nile as far as the 
second cataract in Lower Nubia. Returning to Cairo he 
ships for Mauritius, makes a trip across the whole breadth 
of Madagascar, and embarks for Zanzibar, where, after a 
look at German East Africa, he takes ship for Mozambique, 
Delagoa Bay, and a brief run back into Portuguese East 
Africa. Natal brings him to British soil and the proper 
starting point for his trip to the guld and diamond fields of 
South Africa. His reports of them are more _ rosy 
than any we have seen, and we fear more so than a 
strictly scientific view of the case would warrant. 
From the Cape his course lay north to the Canaries, where 
he climbed Teneriffe in midwinter, an ascent which tried 
his powers more than it would a trained mountaineer, but 
gave him an opportunity to enrich his book witha pleasing 
literary account of the trip. From the Canaries he sailed 
back for a look at Portuguese, Benguela, on the east coast. 
What he saw inspires him to volunteer a little praise of 
Portuguese admiuistration in Africa, which should win 
him favor in Portugal. She has certainly had very little of 
good reported of her African administration for many a 
year. The same occasion draws forth a voluble stream of 
commonplace rhetoric against Eogland, and her part in 
Africa, which comes very strangely from a man who pro- 
fessed to be on the paths of Mungo Park, Livingstone, Gor- 
don, Baker and Bartle Frere, to say nothing of the Welsh- 
American, now returned to his native land, Henry M. 
Stanley. The final stages of hiscircumnavigation brought 
him to the Congo. We have read carefuily his report on 
the progress of the Free State. Excepting the references 
to the Christian missions, it is very favorable indeed. We 
wish it bore evidence of more rigorous and capable exami- 
nation than we find in it. As to the Christian missions, 
his interest in them all over Africa weuld seem to have 
been of the slightest. At least his observations on 
them are fully as unimportant as he seems to have 
considered the mis:ions themselves. His explorations 
‘toward the heart of Africa’? was made on one of 
the largest steamers of the Belgian Commereial Company, 

by invitation of Major Parminter, Managing Director, 

who took him with him on an extensive but neither dan- 

gerous nor in any way trying trip up the principal south- 
ern affluent of the Congo, the Kassai, to Luebo, thence 
returning by the Sankuru to Lusambo, intothe new water 
of the unexplored Kuilu River—a trip whose novelty give 
our traveler very great delight, and of which he writes in 

a pleasing and sensible style. The impression left on his 
own mind, and by his book on its readers, is that the Free 
State is moving forward, and is sure to move more rapidly 
than ever when the railway now buildiog around the Stan- 
ley Pool section is completed, as, at the rate at which it is 
now being pushed, it will be at no distant day. Mr. Vin- 
cent’s work is that of an enterprising looker-on rather than 
an explorer, of a traveler of boundless curiosity rather 
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than a path-breaker or a qualified, trained observer. 
He tells us that the plans for the journeys, of which those 
described in this volume are the closing series, were organ- 
ized twenty-five years in advance, and that three years 
were spent inthis exploration of Africa. But it is the ex- 
ploration of a traveler with note-book in hand, on the 
commercial routes, who only once goes beyond them, and 
Then in a commercial steamer on business of its own. 
If his preparation for it included thorough study of the 
countries to be explored, their natural or political history, 
their geography, of what had been done previously in them, 
or of their unsettled problems, our search through his 
pages bas failed to discoverit. The merit of a wide-awake, 
sympathetic observer of boundless curiosity, and energy 
enough tocarry him forty times around the globe, he 
unquestionably possesses. He tells his story in a brief, 
businesslike, sensible way ; and, despite a conspicuous Jack 
of humor, and the yet more conspicuous lack of intellectual 
outfit or rigorous habits, has produced a book worth read- 
ing, and which will sustain its interest in the class of gen- 
eral readers for whom it is intended. 

We bave before us the two latest volumes of the 
Early Records of the Town of Dedham. Massachusetts ; 
Vol. ITI containing a complete Transcript of Book One of 
the General Records of the Town, together with the Select- 
men’s Dav Book, covering a portion of the same period 
(Volume Three of the Printed Records of the Town); and 
Vol. IV, in the same series containing a complete Tran- 
script of the Town Meeting and Selectmen’s Records in 
Book Three of the General Records of the Town. Both 
are illustrated with facsimiles of handwriting, the first 
with facsimiles of the writing of the four town clerks and 
fifty of the early settlers. Both volumes, like the two 
which preceded them, are edited by the present Town- 
clerk, Don Gleason H'll, President of the Dedham Histor- 
torical Society, Member of the New England Historic Gene- 
alogical Society and of the American Historical Association. 
(Printed by the Dedham Transcript, Dedham, Mass.) The 
town of Dedham, as originally laid out, covered the whole 
territory for twenty-five miles south of Roxbury and Dor- 
chester to the Rhode Island line, and for fifteen miles west 
to Charles River and beyond. The original settlers in- 
tended to call the town ‘‘Contentment,” and in the records 
of the two first meetings that name is apparently given to 
the town. Dedham was among the earliest towns settled 
on the Bay, and in its history stands pre eminent not only 
for having preserved the character of a typical New Eng- 
land town, but for having also preserved its records, and 
even published a very considerable and most creditable 
part of them. We have noticed these histories as they 
came to hand, and called attention to the exceedingly val- 
uable original material contained inthem. The volumes 
published earlier than the two named above contained the 
records of births, marriages and deaths previous to 1800, 
admissions to the church and dismissals to 1845, and all the 
epitaphs in the ancient burial places of the town, together 
with the other inscriptions before 1845 in the three parish 
cemeteries. The second of these volumes covered the min- 
istry of the first pastor, John Allin, and contained the ac- 
count of the assembling and forming of the church in 
1638. The first town meeting (Vol. III) was held two years 
earlier, August 18th, 1636, with the solemnity of a religious 
occasion. The record gives the covenant on which the civil 
structwre was built and the names of the covenanting citi- 
zens, The very next step in the proceedings is this remark- 
able vote: 

‘*There shall not any waters in the compass of our town be- 
come impropriate unto any particular man, but shall rest free 
for the common benefit, for matter of fishing.” (See Vol. III, 
p. 20.) 

The third volume, edited, like the others, by Don Gleason 
Hill, makes a beginning on the Early Records of the Town 
by publishing a complete transcript of Book One. Book 
Two has been omitted as containing nothing but land 
grants which had already been transcribed and deposited 
in the Registry of Deeds. The Fourth Volume contains 
Book Three of the general records of the town, with other 
matter of very great interest to the student of Massachu- 
setts history which has been recovered by laborious search 
among the State Archives. The most interestiug of them 
all relate to John Eliot’s championship of the ‘ pore In- 
dians’” title toland granted to them by the towa. The Ap- 
pendix contains the petitions, pleadings and documentary 
history of the case, and gives to the public one of the most 
precious monuments of New England history. We desire, 
however, to call the attention of students of American 
history to the body of the records as models of complete- 
ness and as presenting the record of a muopicipal history 
which is typical of New England, and of which not Ded- 
ham only but the whole country may be proud. The 
records of these meetings are drawn with a wonderful 
dignity and self-respecting fullnes:. They report who were 
present ; ‘“‘ that which was agreed upon at the last meeting 
was read and confirmed.”” New members were voted in and 
subscribed the covenant. Susiness was conducted in open 
towo meeting until May 17th, 1639, when growing numbers 
required its delegation to seven men. This is the origia of 
the New England Selectmen. These volumes have already 
attracted wide attention. Students of American history and 
collectors of original books relating to it have been eager to 
obtain them. They contain the original facts on which every- 
thing depends and from which there is no appeal. The fourth 
volume in the series covers a period of about fifteen years, 
from 1658 to 1673, and shows howa New England town of 
that growing and vigorous period managed its affairs. The 
public-spirited devotion of Mr. Don Gleason Hill in assum- 
ing the burden of the enormous amount of work involved 
in the reading, literal transcription and publication of these 
records, and the search in the State archives for matter 
relating to Dedham is, perhaps, as inspiring as any ancient 
example contained in the book. We may occasionally re- 
gret, to tell the full truth, that the editor has not given 
the reader the benefit of his larger stores of informa- 
tion in clearing wu: cbscurities of the text aud in filling up 
aps. We ean readily understand the addition such a work 
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would have made to his labors and to the expense which 
was, in any event, sure to be large enough to make the 
publication a signal act of public spirit on the part of 
the town as well as of its learned Clerk, Mr. Don Gleason 
Hill. 


Volume VII of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, a New 
Edition Prepared by a Corps of Thirty-Six Editors, As- 
sisted by Eminent European and American Specialists. 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL D., President of the University 
of Wisconsin, Editor-in-chief. (A. J. Johnson Company, 
New York. Eight vols., $48.00 cloth ; 356 00 half morocco.) 
This volume brings the whole work within one of comple- 
tion, so near that we shall expect the final Volume VIII 
early in the new year, if not sooner. For an American it 
is a work of the very greatest and almost indispeusable 
importance—an improvement on the previous edition, in 
the number of titles, the introduction of new ones, the cut- 
ting down of articles on subjeots that have shrunk io im- 
portance, the expansion of articles on subjects that have 
risen in importance, and the general writing of the work 
up to date on all,subjects. The present volume begins 
with Rileigh and ends with Tananurivo, the capital 
of Madagascar. The new work is distributed through 
the volume in a way which makes it difficult to 
point it out in a brief notice like this. The number of 
writers whose names are not starred as having contributed 
to the previous edition is very large. In the interval 
since the previous edition was publisoed socialism and 
sociology, for example, have almost come into being ; cer- 
tainly they haveri-en to general importance and recogni- 
tion. Naval architecture has been revolutionized, and 
the whole series of topics relating to ships, steamships and 
armored ships are, of course, substantially new, as are the 
magnificent illustrations given of them in full page size. R. 
Grant White’s article on Shakespeare has been rewritten, 
with additions to bring it up to date on the bibliological 
side, a reconstruction rendered necessary by the remarka- 
ble advance of Shakespearean criticism in the last fitteen 
years. Sv we might go through the work citing instances. 
We shall have tosum up all in the general remark that no 
fault can be found with the work as to enterprise of this 
nature, The most serious doubts we have arise as to the 
question whether condensation has not been carried too 
far, and whether one or two volumes added to the work 
would not have improved the whole enough to more than 
offset the disadvantages of bulk and cost. To this general 
proposition we shou'd be inclined to answer in the affirma- 
tive. Butif the Jimit of eight volumes was to be main- 
tained ason all grounds the most convenient, this objec- 
tion loses its force eutirely. In either event it is a work of 
great utility and carried out in an admirable manner. 


The British Fleet, the Growth, Achievements and Duties 
of the Navy of the Empire. By Commander Charlies N. 
Robinson, R. N., Assistant Editor of the Army and Navy 
Gazette, author of ** The Sea Service,” etc. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $3.00.) This very complete manual of the 
British Navy comes from an author who himself reached 
a distinguisbed position in the service, and whose lony ac- 
quaintance with its affairs in the editorial direction of the 
Army and Navy Gazette has given him an acquaintance 
with the subject which may almost be called official. The 
subject is presented in four different relations. PartTisa 
sketch of the rise of the English Navy and the development 
of 1ts power on the sea, with a general preseutation of its 
relation to the State, the service it has reudered in peace 
and war, and a chapter on Flags and Signals. The Second 
Part is devoted to Naval Administration, the Admiralty 
Board, equipment, victualing, paval laws and customs and 
with a chapter of thrilling interest on the names of the 
ships. The chapters which compose the next Part discnss 
various aspects of naval material, such as the evolution of 
the ship-of-war, the days of oak and hemp, the Royal navy 
of to-day, the introduction of steam, etc. The personal in- 
terest of the volume is reserved for the closing Part on the 
Seamen and Mariners of Kayland, with a chapter on the 
officers and men on whom England now relies to sustain 
the honor of her flag at sea. The volume is enriched with 
not less than one hundred and forty-oae illustratioas, 
maby of which represeut large and famous pictures, others 
are historically accurate, and others are reproduced from 
sketches ou the spot. The book fills a gap in the popular 
naval literature of England, and covers the ground in a 
broad, highly intelligent and thoroughiy satisfactory 
style. 


There is never a time when the question of strong drink 
is not urgent, and therefore Prof. Alphonso A. Hopkins’s 
book, entitled Wealth and Waste (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
has the merit of being timely. Hits contention is, that 
political economy demands the total prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. ‘‘ That traffic must be banished, or Political 
E:onomy is not a science, but a sham.”’ This conclusion 
follows from the premises that every want is false that dis- 
counts health or imperils life to insure its gratification, 
and that the desire for alcoholic stimulanc is a false wint. 
Moreover, the liquor traffic is a direct foe to the produc- 
tive laborer and to his creation of wealth. Reyardiog the 
loss thus caused very extensive computations are em- 
ployed, and the figures are of staggering dimensions. 
About oue thousand millions of dollars per annum seems 
to be the amount of waste in this country alone. What is 
demanded by Political Economy is also required of Govern- 
ment, and it is its duty to prohibit the traftic altogether, as 
wellas its right. Of course, the scheme of local option is 
rejected as an immoral and impracticable compromise. 
The weak point in the case presented by Professor Hopkins 
is the absence of proof that prohibitory laws decrease the 
consumption of strong drink or increase sobriety. The 
mere existence of prohibition on the statute book, when it 
i; not enforced by the police, can hardly be regarded as 2 
gain. While this book will, perhaps, not convert those 
whose convictions are opposed to those of the author, it 
must be said that it is a very emphatic and earnest pre:en- 
tation of the reasons for the faith that is in the Prohibi- 
tionists. : 
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A Hundred Years of Missions; or, The Story of Prog- 
ress since Carey’s Beginning. By the Rev. Leonard L. 
Leonard, Associate Editor of the ‘ Missionary Review of 
the World.”? Introiuction by the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson 
D.D. (Fuuk & Wagnalls Company, New York. $1.50.) 
We commend this volume to the attention of all who are 
interested in Christian missions. [t is a competent, ade- 
quate and invigorating review of the history from the 
first, without overlooking those fundamental principles 
which are the inspiring pbi.osophy of the whole. It is 
crowded with historic facts, and traces the stream of events 
aud the development of the work all over the worldina 
systematic, simple and effective order. It is just the book 
to place in the hands of young Christians, and for their 
use in Christian Endeavor meetings and the monthly con- 
cert. As the best exposition we can make of its character 
and contents, we print the titles of the successive chapters : 
‘The Christian Idea of Missions,’”’ ‘* Missions in the Early 
Centuries,” ‘‘Conversion of Northern and Western Eu- 
rope,” ‘*The New Missionary Centuries,’”’ ‘“‘ Reformation 
and Discovery of America,” ‘‘ Roman Catholic Missions,” 
“* Preparation for Foreign Missions,” ‘*‘ Protestaut Missions 
before Carey,” ‘‘ The Carey Epoch,” “ Tte Great Mission- 
ary Revival,” ‘‘Genesis of Missions in America,” ‘‘ The 
Phenomena of Missionary Expansion,” ‘‘ Missions in 


India,” *‘ Missions in Africa—Madagascar,” ‘‘ The Islands 
of the Sea,” “Turkish Empire—Persia,” “Chinese Empire- 
Korea,” ‘* Missions in Japan,” ‘*‘ Missionsin Spanish Amer- 


ica,’ ‘* Missions among the American Indians,” and ‘ The 
Land which Remains to be Possessed.” 


Among the very best of the Doctors’ Theses which have 
recently been put into print we name Agnosticism and 
Religion: Being an Examination of Spencer's Religion of 
the Unknowable, Preceded by a History of Agnosticism. 
A Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic 
University of America. By the Rev.George J. Lucas. (John 
Murphy & Co., Baltimore.) We have here a scholarly cri- 
tique of agnosticism which presents some pointsof unusual 
interest. It isa critical examination, first, of ancient agnos 
ticism from Xenophaues to Spencer, and next, of Spencer’s 
religion of the unknowable, and covers the ground in an 
intelligent and systematic way which goes far to indicate 
in the author a master of the subject. He plants himself 
ou broad Christian grounds, and bis dissertation bears the 
marks of careful preparation. mature thought and a thor- 
ough acceptance of the principle that what is involved in 
this discussion is not the disagreements of schools nor the 
differeuces between Catholic and Protestant, but the foun- 
dation and reality of religion itself. Dr. Lucas bas chosen 
for his line of critical examination the historical method, 
and uses it to such good purpose that the question is really 
already in his hands when he reaches Huxley, and yet more 
when he begins the examination of Huxley. Mr. Spencer’s 
entanglement in tbe web of relative existence is worked 
out with much brilliancy. Dr. Lucas is by no means sat- 
isfied with Kaut, with whom he parts company on the 
doctrine of knowledge, and particularly as to the tran- 
scendence of the noumenon, points which cannot be dis- 
cussed bere, and which do not affect the general critical 
value of Dr. Lucas’s examination. 


The Parchments of the Faith. 
Merrill. (American Baptist Pablication Society, Phila- 
delphia. $1.25.) This is the complementary volume to 
‘The Story of the Manuscripts,” by the same author, and 
acompanion treatise to Professor Pattison’s ‘ History of 
the E iglish Bible.” It is not a polemic work, written with 
a dogmatic or even apologetic purpose, nor critical for the 
use of students and scholars, but a popular presentation 
of a sunject which concerns everybody in a plain and popu- 
lar style which should be attractive aud intelligible to 
everyboly. The author begins by telling his readers in 
brief simplicity what the Bible of Jesus and the Apostles 
was, and what the Bible of the Christian Churchis. He 
gives the story of-the Hebrew manuscripts, their transla - 
tion into Greek and other versions. Passing to the New 
Testament, he introduces his readets to the materials from 
which the Greek text of the New Testament has been com- 
piled, the classes and characteristics of the manuscripts 
from which it has been drawn, and the critical principles 
which have been applied to its compilation, the aucient 
versions with which it is collated, and the recent discover- 
ies which have given so great an impulse to New [esta- 
ment study and criticism. The book closes with a chapter 
on these later discoveries and another of “ illustrations 
of Criticism ’’ The book is cautious in tone and covers the 
ground with full and fresh information. 


By the Rev. George E. 


A History of the Counci’s of the Church from the Orig- 
inal Documents By tte Right Rev. Charles Jo-epb He- 
fele, D.D., late Bishop of Rottenburg and Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Tiibingen. Volume IV, A.p. 
45L to A.D. 680. Translated from the Germano, with the 
author’s approbation, avd edited by William R. Clark, 
Hon, LL.D., 0.C.L., Professor of Philosophy at Trinity 
College, Toronto. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$4.50.) The work in which this volume belonys is well 
known and hasgiven its distingui-hed author a permanent 
place among the historians of the Church. Its translation 
into English, which has been done with scholarly pains and 
accuracy by Professor Clark, ended in the previous, or 
third volume, with the Council of Chalcedon and its revo- 
cation of the acts of the so-called ‘‘ Robber Srnod,” A.p. 
451. The present volume takes up the history at this point 
aud continues it to AD. 689, or the beginning of the 
mouothelite controversies. The original work is too well 
known to require notice. Professor Clark’s translation is 
adequate, and gives English readers access to the great and 
standard work of modern scholarship on the subject. 
Whether the translation will be continued through the 
fifth volume, which is still wanting to complete the work, 
depends on the encouragement given td the publishers of 
the present volume, and the favor with which it is re- 
ceived. 
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Europe, 1598-1715. By Henry Offley Wake- 
man, M.A. Period V. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.40.) This is the second volume to appear 
of the eight which are to compose the 
**Periods of European History” series, un- 
der the general editorial direction of Arthur 
Hassall. It belongs in a series which re- 
quires each volume to be complete and 
distinct in itself. Accordingly, Mr. Wake- 
man begins at the critical period of the end 
of theseventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, with the Thirty Years’ 
War in prospect. Its development, progress 
and conclusion at the peace of Prague, 
May, 1635, occupy the first five chapters of 
his volume. France under Richelieu and 
Mazarin, and France under Louis XIV, in- 
cluding the War of the Spanish Succession, 
down to the death of that prince, occupy 
the remainder of the volume. The work is 
done in a large, free and impartial way, 
which characterizes all the best historical] 
work of recent times, and on‘a method 
which gives their just importance to the 
great motives around which the history of 
the period moves. The confusion and want 
of interest which characterize the opening 
years of the Thirty Years’ War on the Prot- 
estaut side are traced to the want of moral 
purpose which was strongly present on the 
other side in the Emperor Ferdinand and 
the leaders of the League. The war as- 
sumes another aspect when Gustavus steps 
upon the stage, and raises the conflict from 
the low leve! on which it had been waged to 
the high plane of the best Reformation 
times. The autbor’s development of his 
subject is neither voluminous nor secant, 
tho it usually holds to the main lines and 
does not go intodetails. The great points, 
objects and motives of the history are kept 
in view and clearly developed. The lead- 
ers are vigorously and accurately charac- 
terized ; and the entanglements, plots, in- 
trigues and policies, political, personal and 
religious, in which great opportunities 
were lost, history confused in its course, and 
the peace of Europe broken, are clearly and 
adequately developed. The book can be 
commended with confidence. ; 


Pony Tracks. Written and Illustrated 
by Frederick Remington. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $300) This is a 
vastly entertaining book, written in nearly 
every vein of humor,packed with the down - 
right realism of the Plains, in war and 
sport, and such civil life as the army brings 
with it and maintains aroundit. The illus- 
trations are full of spirit—the spirit of the 
subject. The humor of the book hus echo 
in it of the frontiersman’s grave play with 
a tough problem, as, for example, his ac- 
count of the camp fare us 
“a few ouncesof bacon, some of those accursed 
erackers which are made to withstand fire, 
water and weevil, a quart of coffee blacker than 
evil,” etc. 

Or this: 

“The men have scouted hard for a month and 

have lost two nights’ sleep, so at the halts for 
the wagons they lop down in the dust of the 
road, and sleep, while the little ponies stand 
over them, ears down, heads hanging, eyes 
shut, and one hind foot drawn up on its toe. 
Nothing can look so dejected as the pony, and 
doubtless few things have more reason to feel 
so.” 
As to army duty in the far West nothing 
ever yet put into type, or we are disposed to 
add which can ever be put into type, repre- 
sents the livingreality better. 


THE 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssrs T. Y. CROWELL & Co. will add 
to their “‘ Famous”’ series by Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton, a new volume entitled ‘“‘Some 
Famous Leaders Among Women.” It will 
include short biographies of ‘‘ Catharine 
Booth,” “‘ Lucy Stone,” ‘* Lady Somerset,” 
“Julia Ward Howe,’’- and other celebrated 
women. 


...-D. C. Heath & Co. are publishing 
“The Connection of Thought and Memory. 
A Contribution to Pedagogical Psycholo- 
gy,’’ by Herman P. Lukens, Ph.D., Hono- 
rary Fellow in Psychology in Clark Univer- 
sity ; based on F. W. Dérpfeld’s monograph, 
** Denken und Gedéachtnis,” with an intro- 
duction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President 
of Clark University, is soon to be published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, under the 
auspices of the Herbart Club. 


.-Dr. I. K. Funk, editor of the Homi- 
letic Review, announces that the Rev. 
Newell Woolsey Wells, who has for many 
years been associate and practically man- 
aging editor, retires on account of stress of 
pastoral work, and that his place will be 
taken by the Rev. D.S. Gregory, D.D., 
managing editor of the Standard Diction- 
ary. Dr. Funk also applogizes for baving 
given so little of his own time to the maga- 
zine, and promises to pay more attention to 
it in the future. 

..Tbe Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Police Commissioners, 
New York, bas written for the September 
number of The Forum an article entitled, 
“The Euforcement of Law,’ in which he 
elearly defines his position with regard to 
the enforcement of the excise Jaw in New 
York City, and declares it to be his inten- 
tion torigidly enforce this law without fear 
or favor. In the same numberof The Forum 
Mr. D. McG. Means writes on “ Municipal 
Progress and the Living Wage.” 


.. The Southern Magazine, and its suc- 
cessor, The Mid-Continent Magazine, which 
circulated especially in the Southern States, 
and was, perhaps, the chief literary medium 
of the South, will cease pubiication with 
the August issue, and its subscription list 
and ‘goodwill’? have been made over to 
Scribner's Magazine. In the September 
installment of President Andrews’s ‘ His- 
tory’ in Scribner’s there is told for tke first 
time from authentic sources the story of 
Conkling’s famous arraignment of Garfield, 
in the presence of Piatt and Arthur, in a 
bedroom at the Riggs Honse, in Washing- 
ton. 


....Prof. Cesar Lombroso, of the Uni- 
versity of Turin, author of ‘ Delinquent 
Man,” “The Female Offender,” etc., has 
written for the September number of The 
Forum a noteworthy article discussing the 
origin and application of the science of 
criminal antbropology, of which he is the 
distinguished founder. Mr. Fiederic Harri- 
son, in the September number of The 
Forum, concludes his series of articles on 
“The Great Victorian Writers” with an 
unusually brilliant critical estimate of 
** George Eliot’s Place in Literature.” The 
same number will contain a paper by Mr. 
Clarence King, “Shall Cuba be Free *’”’ Mr. 
King paints the treatment of the Cubans 
by their Spanish masters in the darkest of 
colors and makes an eloquent appeal for 
Cuban independence. Mr. H.T. Newcomb, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HARPER’S 


MARK TWAIN 


article entitled 


MENTAL TELEGRAPHY AGAIN 


OWEN WISTER 


boy in 


IAN MACLAREN 


Short Stories by - 
! JULIAN RALPH 


The German Struggle for Liberty, Joan 
of Arc, Hearts Insurgent, etc., etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


MAGAZINE 


Relates some curious experiences in an 


Traces the genealogy of the American Ccw- 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COW-PUNCHER 
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Prompt service. Lowe 


| REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and 
= lece advertising for the test schools and = 


INDEPENDENT. 


of Washington, D. C., has in the same an 
article on the ** Opportunities for Young 
Men and Women in the Civil Service.’’ The 
entertaining article of the number is by 
Mr. Martin J. Griffin. Librarian of the 
Canadian Parliament, ‘‘ The Anecdotic Side 
of English Parliamentary Dissolutions.” 
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Bunch-Grass Stories. Ey Mrs. Lind 
Bates. 5x7%. pp. 268. Philadelphia: ~ % 
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A Bit of Finesse. A Story of Fifty Years Ago. 
By Harriet Newell Lodge. 5'4x7%, pp. 104. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen- n-Merrill co 

Jesus as a Teacher, and tre Hektas of the New 
Testament. By B. A. Hinsdale. 534x754. Dp. 

. St. Louis: "Caristian Publishing Co..... 

The eetempesic med of German. By Otto 
Kup! b.D. i. pp. 275. New York: Geo. 

seerger 
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Antilles. By ry Farrington Foster. 
With an introcuction by Dr. Eliiott Coues. 
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EDUCATION. 





SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY. 


ioe FOUR COLLEGES. 











_- | Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Medi- 
ee | cine and Law. 


i 
* * Both Sexes. Elegant Build- 
ings, Expenses Moderate. 
Seventy Professors and Instruct- 
ors. Nine Hendred “tuden:a, 

Tuition in the University is so low and 
its incidental bills so few that the aqare- 
aate charaes are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tu- 
ition Board. including rooms. from 
£410) to $5.00 per week. Send for Cata- 
logue. Year beeins Sept. 24. 

JAMES BR. DAY, Chancellor, 
Stracuse, N.Y. 
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— Montelair Miltary 


tauSht how to study. 


bringing anything to pass. 


We watch each boy's tendency, 
Visit the Academy, 
advantages your son will enjoy. 
J. G. 


MANY BOYS 


in their lessons because they lack mental concentration. 
They enjoy everything better than their books. 
who dreams over his lessons is paving the way to future failure. 





Academy, 


Montclair, 


FAIL 


New Jersey. 


They have never been 
The boy 
Parents and 


teachers are responsible for many shiftless dreamers who spend their days without 


Crowded classes, iong lessons, lack of personal attention, absence of syste- 
matic physica: tiaining, and overworked teachers, are a few of the many causes 
which lead to !uss of interest and ‘‘ pretending to study "’ 


among pupils. 


train him to study to advantage, arouse his 
enthusiasm, and give purpose to his efforts. 

confer with the Principal, and judge for yourself the 
Circulars sent on application. 


MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





or for the aavanced work of the other departments. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional and Special Training in the various branches of 
Applied Art, Literature, Science and Mechanics, and carried on under the fol- 
lowing departments: Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Science and 
Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 

The Manual Training High School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation for College 


» 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 








MUSIC. 








Servi f Song and 
Golden Sheaves. AScinc? 2 5%i8.-ent 
Festivals and Thanksgiving. Price, Scents per copy. 


Royal Organ Method. 42004..07 
od for the parlor organ, pre by a ay 


prepared 
competent an ay A large variety of the best m 
carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged. Price, $2.00, 


Gos Nos. 1to6, Com 
spel H 9 Music edition, clot 
by mail. Words epee melt vee. 12 rok mail. 
only, large type, Boards, 

for Public Schools. 
Model Music sane yess 
books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 c.), First 

). 


Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), omen Reader (30c. 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 
commencing with 
September num- 


The Musical Visitor 
ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents. 


rue et 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


e have a limited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
Fra . CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 


pation K gives au most excel- 
lent iden of the home life of Abraham Lincol 
“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN N.” was written 


and gives sketches of the a persons repre- 
sented in that ¢ picture: an account cof the eREre ite 
self: of the crisis — suggested it, and of the 
ye who oa | 
The or“ THE 
INNER vUiFe, ‘OF! “ABRAHAM LINCOLN mr Se. We 
furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 


p+ fb usted. 
The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” 
retaiea at 5c. We will furnish it postpaid ards. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





in America. Write them for information. 


Ph.D. 

Graduateof Ky. University (R.A. 189), and Munich 
Univ., Gy. (Ph. D, 1895), desires a position where he 
can teach Ancient yom gy Pm and Jectare on Archeol- 
ogy and History of Art 

Dr. OscAR B. FALLIS, ‘Eminence, Kentucky. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES be-ins its 67th year September 19th 
offering enlarged opportunities Three Semioary 
Courses of s udies and a Colleze fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


7th year of Academy, 16th of Home. Prevaration 

for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 

tion and genuine home. with refined surroundings. 

vyaner- References requ 
J. H. Root, Principal, 








ired. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary Intermedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morsels and 
manners. New buildings, steam neat, gymvrasium, 


BLAIR PRESBYVTERIAL ACADEMY. 
Jobn I Blair Fonndation. Both Sexes. _, ear. 
paration for any College and fur Business. Music. 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. 
ow rates. Superior advantages. Religious in- 
fluence. No vicious pupis admitted. Send for cata- 
ogue. W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal. 
Blairsiown, N. J. 














The Bordentown Female College 


Offers superior advantages for the mental and 
physical deve'opment of your daughter. Send for our 
catalogue. Terms, $#0. Bordentown, New Jersey. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address. EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CLAVERACK COULEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack. 
N.¥. AClassical Semi ary of tieb erade for 8 
Beautiful and healthful location in the 
A record of forty-one years of 








Sept. 16. For catalogues acdress 
Rev. A 


. FL "ACK, A.M., President. 





NEw YORE, Clinton 
COTTAGE SEMINARY ror Gre 
Pleases those who value wise home care and good 
mental discipline. Apply ear are 
Rev. C. W. HAWLEY, A Principal. 


IsS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Morristown, New Jersey, re-orens September 
25th. Nearness to New Vork affords special advan- 
tages. Certificate atmits to Smith, Wellesley and 
Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. 0. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


RE-OPENS COTORER & 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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THE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
school for backward bovs only. Terms $500 per 
school ur No extras. Address 
E. D. MONTANYE, Master, Trenton, N. J. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNFCTICUT. 

Golden Hill Seminary tor Girls. Regular 
and ee courses. College preparation. Address. 
Iss 


Miss yout sy Principals. 
NEw YorkK, Canandaigua. 
Granger Place School 


For YOUNG LApDIEs. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CARULINE A, COMSTOCK, President. 


HARTFORD 8% §24 Year opens 
x _ ‘Theowocica,, ~=‘*°* 
HARTFORD, CONN. Seminary 














Home comforts. 
7 peautiful grounds. ‘Adoress 
Mrs. R. 8S. HITCHCOCK. 


THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. 


A French ano English Boarding and Day School for 

ris, No, 11 West 86th St.. New York, adjacent 1o 
entral Park. Mile. FROMENT and Mrs. CHAKLES 
— MORGAN, Principals. Circulars on applica- 
tion. 








LAKE FRIit SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


Lyndon: Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-eparation.. 
_SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., agri N.Y. 


OUNT HOT. LY. N. Girls’ School 
MOUN or Prep. and We Ser’ avaceen ies: Art, 
Mosic, Elocauion, i aerete ure. Ideal home, Num- 
ber limited. C. ‘COTTON KIMGALL, LL.D, Prin. 


BA LTIMORE, MD , 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 


MT. VERNON SCHOOL. 


The Misses Bond’ English and French Home and 
Day School for littie Girls and i Youug Ladies, 


EW YORK ag ACADEMY, Cornwa'tl 
on-Hud-on, N. For boarcing cadets only- 
Prepares tor all x. B29 and Government academies. 
Completely equipped and beautifully located on 
Hudson River, 4 miles above WesiPoint. For cata- 


logue, address’ 
S. GC. JONES, C. F., Superintendent. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 62d year Send for illustrated cat, 
alogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


@th year. Prepares thorou; A for Caltese. the 
Government Acauemies, and siness, U.S. army 
officer detailed at Kiverview by Secretary of War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M.. Prir., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


FOR GIRLS of all ae. 

even a es pone phy tm a physical as 

T mental cul- 

ture. Boating, stately trees. it~ 4 appointed 

building Gymnasiom. A thoroughly modern school. 

Native French and German Teachers; 0th year. 

Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New 

York. Address for (atalogue rs. Sarah 8S, 
Wossases. Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Brigecton. 


2th year begins Sept. 11. Both sexes, aS (ar'any 
College, Teaching or Business. French, German. Ar 
Music, Military Vrill,Gymnasium. H.K. ‘TRASK, Prin, 


se ae GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 

. Graduating. Cullege and University pre- 

paratory and optional courses for young women, 
‘ist year. $325. «HAS. F, DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on September 25th, 1895, and will be under the 
charge of Miss Mary ‘Alice Knox, K.A., for the past 
ten years pepe hes + yaaa College. rail inqut- 
ries o_ nes aad 
MARY ALICE KNOX, 
Renee Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE., NEW YORK. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 
25th, 1895. The faculty will receive applicants a4 
admission in the President's room at 9:30 4.M. Room 

will be drawn at 2 P.M. The vpenin address will be 
delivered in Adqme Chapel, b: ‘ev. FRANCIS 
- BROWN, D.D., Thursday, Sept. 26th, at 4P.M. Stu- 

dents will direct their uggage to No. 50, East 70th 
see 



































Sixty-first year begins 


U niversity Oct. 1, 1895. Confers LL.B., 
Law School _ a graduate courses) 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, .. cl Senior Professor. 
Address for catalogue, KRtGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, East, 0 

Professor 1. KF. RUSSELL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WELLS col LEGE _ bony higher education of 


g women. The revised 
catalogue gises full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 
and government of Wells College 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Pn.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 








tratei Catalogue. 


Ww EST WAENUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 24th Year. Is provided for 
ascerc. education in Collegiate. icclectic and 

Departmer ts; alsoin Music, Artand Elo- 
cution. Mrs’ HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St.,Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6ist year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
pool home roy = eilent SAnICArY a J. nge- 
ine r 28 tory, 
Copinete. een poy WE arenes? +d _ 
MISs A. E. STANTON, Principal’ No Norton, Mass. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
Williamsport Dickinson Semin ary. 
Both sexes. lar and Elective Co Courses. De- 
grees conferred. ome "its for AL, megs. Mate, ae — 
a 9 elect 
fiene home comforts. Write for catal » - 
E. J. Gray, D. rn President. 


WILLARD. HALL SCHOOL Fo& Ah 8. 
re Preparatory and Special 
SARA MERRILL, Princip» Danvers. _." 


WILSON COLLEGE woth 


WOMEN. 
Frinced torans seat 0 tbeks Cntster puvile tecise: 
sent to schoo! nm or en- 
trance by certific ‘ate. Address, Cham nbers urg, Pa. 


YALE "DIVINITY sc —_— 
New HAVEN, Con 
Sones ‘The sctiool offers many 


Term open 
Universi Ae = anem D iuforma- 
tion, Prof. @. E deevana tee Haven, Conn a. 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


REDUCTIONS IN BANK CAPITAL. 


Tue Bank of America in this city has 
called a meeting of shareholders in Octo- 
ber, to vote upon a proposition for reduc- 
ing the capital of the bank one-half. The 
capital is now $3,000,000, with deposits of 
over $22 000,000. The shares are selling at 
about 200, the rate of dividend being 8¢. 
Thus the selling price is on a basis of 
about 44. 

The reason given for this proposal is 
that the taxation may be reduced. Banks 
in New York State are taxed on the book 
value of their assets, so that the reduction 
in the case of the Bank of America would 
save in taxes something like $40,000 an- 
nually. It is purposed to go on paying the 
same aggregate sum in dividends as be- 
fore, the rate of course being advanced 
from 8% on $3,000,000 capital to 16% on 
$1,500 ,0v0. 

In banks which have sums on deposit 
amounting to many millions, it is evident 
that the amount of capital really cuts a 
small figure. The safety of the deposits 
depends upon the reserve of 25% or more 
—in other words, upon good banking. 
That this is so is proven by the number of 
banks with heavy deposits which yet have 
small capital. The Chase Na ional—a 
successful bank—has, for example, de pos- 
its about the same as the Bank of America 
but has only $500,000 share capital. The 
impression that a large capitalization in 
an old and successful bank is unnecessary 
and often burdensome, seems to be grow- 
ing in financial circles. Several banks in 
Boston have already reduced their capital, 
and others, at the instance of the savings 
banks of Massachusetts (who own nearly 
one-third of the shares of the Boston Na- 
tional banks), are considering the same 
matter. The leading bank in Chicago, 
to achieve the same end, has written off 
one*million of surplus, alleging bad debts, 
losses, etc., as the reason. 

The argument addressed to the share- 
holder is something like this: the bank 
offers to pay in cash the par value of one- 
half the holdings and to pay also annually 
—as long as present profits hold out—the 
same dividends in the aggregate as before, 
thus giving the same income and the cash 
besides. This is a strong argument when 
addressed to large capitalists who can in- 
vest the cash in other enterprises, but is 
not so convincing when spoken to the 





small investor who holds but a few shares" 


of the bank stock. What this small hold- 
er asks is: ‘‘I paid $200 each (let us say) 
for my shares, and can now sell them in 
the open market for the same money. In 
the case of a reduction, how would I fare 
if I wished or was compelled tosell? In 
other words, how would the proposed ac- 
tion affect the value of my holdings ?” 

This isa difficult question to answer. 
We know that the general law in Wall 
Street is that a security paying 4 or 52, 
will sell proportionately higher than one 
paying 8 or 10Z. This is one of the ways in 
which values are sometimes increased by 
stock watering, for ashare receiving 10¢ 
may sell, say, at 175, while if two shares are 
given for the one, and these receive 54, 
they may sell at paror 200 for both, an 
advance of $25. In like manner, if a bank 
reduces its capital one-half will it shares 
sell for double the old price? We have 
no right to expect it. Just how much 
short of this doubled price the quotation 
would fall must be a matter of conjecture; 
but if the difference was at all great the 
small investor, counting in the cash re- 
ceived, would not increase his selling 
value materially, while having money 
which—to come out ahead—he must find 
another investment for. 

Still, in spite of objections which may 
seem captious, the tendency of the times 
istoward smaller bank capital, if for no 
other reason than to escape heavy taxa- 
tion. As the banking capital of the United 
Sates is already none to large, any re- 
duction is to be regretted ; tho of course a 
change in a New York City bank would 
not affect Nebiaska, Then, too, a certain 
sentimental strength is given to any bank, 
particularly in time of stress,when the 
public can say, *‘ That bank hasso many 
miflions of its own money at stake that 









the security of its deposits, and the prob- 
ability of getting discounts are just that 
much greater.” 


-~ 





WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS. 


A WELL-KNOWN BROOKLYN 
ZEN DEAD. 


THE flags were at half-mast on the pub- 
lic buildings of Brooklyn, last week, on 
account of the death of Commissioner 
William H. Williams, President of the 
Brooklyn Board of Elections, who died at 
his country home, Woodstood, Conn., on 
Wednesday of last week. Mr. Williams’s 
death is an irréparable loss to the City of 
Churches, All that was best in political 
and social life in Brooklyn was repre- 
sented in him. 

When the Brooklyn Young R publican 
Club was founded, fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Williams was one of its founders; and the 
untiring work done by him and the gen- 
tlemen associated with him resulted in 
the election and re-election of Seth Low 
as Mayor of Brooklyn. . 

During the past fifteen or twenty years 
every reform movement in Brooklyn has 
had the loyal support of Mr. Williame. 
Twice he was practically ¢ ffered the nomi- 
nation for Mayor; but he cared not for 
public honors, he simply did what he con- 
sidered bis duty as a citizen and asa man. 
He wus dearly loved by all who knew 
him, and his life will bave its influence 
for many years to come, and will be an 
inspiration to the young men of Brooklyn 
and New York, who are identitied with 
what is clean and pure in political life. 

Mr. Williams was born in Schoharie 
County, N. Y., in 1847, and was a lineal 
descendant of Roger Williams, of Rhode 
Island. When only fourteen years old he 
was an errand boy in the clothing house 
of Brooks Brothers; but he worked his 
Way up, and five years later became a 
clerk in the hardware store of J. Russell & 
Co., at 83 Beekman Street, this city. 

In 1871 Mr. Williams went into the 
hardware business with his brother-in- 
law, C. S. Van Wagoner, and the firm of 
Van Wagoner & Williams became well 
and favorably known. In 1892 the busi- 
ness was transferred to Cleveland and 
formed into a stock company. 

Upon the organization of the Hardware 
Club in this city, in 1892, Mr. Williams 
was elected President. He was re-elected 
three years in succession. He was a di- 
rector of the New England Society of 
Brooklyn, a director of the Long Island 
Savings Bank, and a trustee of the Berke- 
ley Institute in Brooklyn. He was an as- 
sociate member of the Grant Post No. 329 
G. A.R.,and wasatone time Vice President 
of the Union League Club, and identified 
with other well known business and social 
organizations of the city. Mr. Williams 
was President of the Brooklyn Young Re- 
publican Club, and was re-elected four 
years in succession. 

Mr, Williams married a daughter of the 
late Edward E. Bowen, of Brooklyn, He 
leaves a widow and three daughters. His 
funeral, which took place in Woodstock 
on Saturday, was attended by Mayor 
Schieren, of Brooklyn; Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford ; Charles A. Moore, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Young Republican 
Club ; Commissioners Charles J. Edwards 
and Jacob W. Erregger; Herbert L. 
Bridgman, of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union; Frederick W. Hinrichs; George 
S. Moulton; Frank P. Williams; Peter 
McCartee ; Benjamin F. Blair ; Horace E. 
Deming, and other well-known ci'izens 
of Brooklyn and New York. The Hard- 
ware Club, the Brooklyn Young Repub- 
lican Club and other organizations with 
which Mr. Williams was identificd sent 
delegates to the funeral. 

At the funeral services the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Wood- 
stock, the Rev. William N. T. Dean, read 
the following tribute to Mr. Williams, 
taken from the editorial pages of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union: 

“Good government and clean politics suf- 
fer a serious if not irreparable loss in the 
death of Election Commissioner Williams. 
To those not long and well acquainted with 
him the expres-iou of the plain truth con- 
cerning his character and his life will, per- 
haps, seem to partake of the customary 
eulogistic compliment, and to be, as is too 
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often the case, an application of the classic- 
al injunction to ‘speak nothing but good of 
the dead.’ To say this, however, of Mr. 
Williams is to say nothing new. His fel- 
low-citizens, among whom and in whose 
constant observation and as-ociation his 
entire manhood has been spent, have never 
said, or had cause to say, aught but good 
concerning him. In every waik and de- 
partment of life; in his relation to society, 
to family, the club, to business, and to the 
public at large, he was in all the Coristian 
gentleman of high, unsuilied ideus, of 
sound and intelligent principles ; of earnest 
and consistent action, and of stedfast and 
logical performance of duty. His taking- 
off, after long and arduous service for the 
party and for the cause to which his life 
had been devoted, and with which his po- 
litical faith was identified, ju-t as he had 
come to receive merited recognition ; after 
a season of business depres;ion, through 
which he had passed with credit untar- 
nished and with success substantially as- 
sured ; just at the beginning, as it were, of 
the harvest of life, comes with redoubled 
force and sorrow. The individual and per- 
sonal phases of the event do not, however, 
fall properly within the scope of public 
comment. It is, however, almost impossible 
to separate them at the moment from the 
broader, larger and official considerations 
which the Commissioner’s death suggests. 
His life in Brooklyn is not, in its best sense, 
ended, for the work which he did lives and 
will live after him.” 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As the holiday season is still at its hight 
business continues quiet, attention being 
chiefly centered on gold exports and the 
crop situation. Last week $4,300,000 gold 
was shipped abroad, and the syndicate 
turned over $3 000,000 to the Treasury for 
protection of the gold reserve, which was 
thus kept well above the limit. As a 
matter of fact, however, the foreign ex- 
change market appears to have taken a 
turn for the better, and less gold was 
shipped by Saturday’s steamers than an- 
ticipated, owing to a better supply of se- 
curity bills and the hope that commercial 
bills would soon be more freely offered. 
By the middle of September it is confi- 
dently expected that Europe will be buy- 
ing our produce with increasing freedom ; 
and should the demand for our securities 
continue and imports resume normal pro- 
portions, as seems probable, we ought 
soon to be importiog instead of exporting 
gold. With these conditions in view 
Wall Street is inclined to stop worry- 
ing about gold shipments or the 
“Treasury situation ; for noimportant def- 
icit of revenue is pow anticipated ; and 
President Cleveland is sure to order an- 
other bond issuein case of an emergency, 
which seems less likely each day. The only 
serious doubt remaining about the Treasury 
is the consequences of having no certain 
gold income and being at the same time 
exposed to demands for export or redemp- 
tion. Until this weakness is eradicated 
aud the silver craze silenced for good, for- 
eigners will be slow to place confidence in 
any but gold-bearing securities, and our 
own shrewdest financiers will act with 
caution, notwithstanding the unlimited 
confidence which they may have in the 
country’s ability to meet all obligations. 
Those who buy for safety rather than 
profit are still discriminating sharply in 
their investments. The last crop report 
proved somewhat of a damper on business, 
except throughout the corn belt, where 
an active fall trade is confidently expect- 
ed. Thecorn regions are, however, still 
suffering from last year’s failure, and 
cotton and wheat districts show some dis- 
appointment atthe reduced yield. Batter 
prices, however, for both wheat and cot- 
ton, are offsetting this drawback. 





On the Stock Exchange transactions 
were chiefly confined to speculation in the 
Industrials. As investments these are re- 
garded with general distrust, because the 
arbitrary and illegal methods frequently 
adopted by them in the distribution of 
their products has created a feeling of in- 
tense hostility in the various trades, which 
is already manifesting itself in’ the trans- 
fer of custom to new competitors on the 
first opportunity. Tais threatening atti- 
tude against monopoly profits: and the 
number of legal decisions declariag the 
suppression of competition to be a crime, 
has been the prime motive of the attack 
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made on the Industrials last week. Rail- 
road shares were much neglected. Earn- 
ings are still unsatisfactory, 72 roads 
earning less than 1¢ more than last year 
in the first week of August, and the rate 
situation on East-bound freights is a con- 
tinued source of complaint. Delay in re- 
organization schemes and demoralization 
of the coal trade are also unpleasant fea- 
tures, The ‘‘street” firmly believes that 
these difficulties are near a solution, and 
that the favorable business prospects mean 
a certain revival in railroading ; but there 
are signs of weariaess at the prolonged 
waiting which seems to be necessary. 
Hence, while stocks have been firmly 
held, owing to hopeful anticipations, these 
conditions and the uncertainty about syn- 
dicate operations and the foreign exchange 
market have effectually hindered any bull 
movement. London is apathetic regarding 
our stocks, yet is a ready purchaser of 
good bonds. At the same time that market 
has been a seller of our Government bonds 
because of the higher prices here; and 
this will delay the stoppage of gold ex- 
ports, as some $3,000,000 of exchange 
must be provided on this account, Esti- 
mates of the gold available for export 
controlled by the syndicate vary from 
$2,000,000 to $10,000,000. The Associated 
Banks now hold about $65,500,000 of spe- 
cie against $91,000,000 a year ago. The 
money market is easy, call loans ruling 
ig. Time money is quoted at 2@24¢ for 
sixty to ninety days. Commercial paper 
is in better supply, and offerings are ex- 
pected to increase so that rates are firmer. 
For sixty to ninety day indorsements 3}@ 
34¢ is the rate. 


The following is a compirison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 








last two weeks: 

y. Aug. 10. Increase. 
LO@DB. ....0..0000 $511,275,200 = $510.976,100 299,100 
ED, ccennrncees 65,689,20) 65,48 ),500 208,700 
Legal tenders... 119,383,500 116,879,400 3,003,910 
Deposits.......... 677,223,300 573,673 30 3,54 > 000 
Circulation...... 13,254,800 18,173,000 S180 


The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie........cee . $65,689,200 $65,480,500 #208, 700 
Legal tenders.... 119,883,500 116,879,690 3,003.90 
Total reserve.. $15,572,700 #182,350,100 $3,212,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 144,305,825 143,419,325 835,590 
Sarp. reserve.. $38,940,775 $2,326,100 





The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 





ane. DETR, CERN BOP OIMG «00000000500000000r0-000 $67,806,650 
Aug. 19th, 1893—Deficiency............s00.+e006 12,085,800 
Aug. Dth, I89V2—Surplus.......ccccseccsosecsees 12 378,875 
Aug. 22d, 1891—Surplus .........cccccssee. ecoce 14,109,800 


Aug. 23d, 1890—Deficiency..........ccecccecces 2,512,975 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked 
DR ccee<.cens Oo00s - 00. eocccercocee vessecccecee 9646 * 
New 4s, Registered Se 121% 122 
Ne is IIR, cicncnnstonvebssscsseeesnons 121% 122 
4s, Registered............ pee ccbbnsnssebenseane 2 12 
4s, coupons...... pibebesebeneee eer |) 112 
New 5s, Registered............. cisbbev shan oLlg 115% 
5s, coupons.......... pete usepeabobueaobeeaasie 115% 1l54¢ 
Currency 6s, 1895..... pieveekbesenen bseanebebe 100 
ET DAUR soins 5 sacceesccnsecsosesben wi 
So Wy SEN nr ontctvnccceecsbescheesaccace 108 
COETORSH OS, 1BTB....cceccceve.cosccccce coves 106 
OGBPrency 68, IBDD....c0.000 coerce seccccccves 109 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 17th, were: 





Butchers’ & Drov’s’. 169 | Eanes National.... 116 
Corn kxchange 2a SROPRBIIG......00 seccee 16 
Mechanics kK 





Ninth Natiional 


33 a ross eos OS 
221 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown 
rates as follows: 


Brothers quote actual 


I Es cece cnnesececnnscessccctecescsenes +o 04 B94G-Tg 
ee Sche ebeke abe he Deb beh eEReneeeReS 0-4 DUNG 
Cables, ...-.ccccce.ee endbnnben Seececcces oe sccee 4.9054 
Documentary Por pay aent... Sehsebn <qoneael 24 883g 
Commercial long...... Besececcee coe soccceeces 4.39 - 9% 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
DERBTIOR. onneccccsccscesevece 207 200 
American Exchange....... 1384¢ 159 sans 
ee pt) 240 235 
Broad Way ....-ccccscoscccces 239¢ 242 260 
Butcners’ and Drovers’.... 160 155 165 
Central National........... 221 119 125 
Chase National. ............ WO ey 
CRAEMAM...000000.000 -0 08 oo» f 350 400 
Chemical......... @oseevees © ° 5 4,100 4,300 
DEF ccecccesccescess 440 soe 
Citizens’ ........ 140 165 
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Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
I icicccccanecssccccess 250% ER soos 
Commerce...... cosecce a | 183 190 
Continental. .......c0ceesee 132 125 
Corn Exchange..... ....... zt 230) 
i, 138 130 150 
Eleventh Ward .......... - % oe ° 
DR ccvevceess Creccccceccvcce 320 ove eos 
Fifth Avenue........ coccccce 3,200 27 seve 
First National............. 50) 2.7.0 piel 
First National of S. I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 ape 
Fourth National..... Orccece 187 175 190 
ee ee 110 6-10 
Gallatin National... woes ovce 3UB 309 359 
Garfield National..... ..... 10 350 
German American... evens 113 115 
German Exchange......... an 116 ores 
GOPMARIA... ..0000cccccccccces 400 305 425 
OREN c covcvece ccccsece 175% 1bu = 
re OT CT alu 310 335 
Hide and Leather.......... v4 ooee 110 
Hudson River............... 10 155 esse 
(moporters’ and Traders’... 515 515 600 
Irving..... ccnvcvedeceocencces 135 140 10 
Leather Manufactarers’ poe 170 70 
SEED sbicenencn: shesensness 116 ll 125 
Lincoln National............ 613 e00 
Manhattan.......0..008 ovocee | OW 192 
Market and Fulton....... o. 220 210 — 
STIR 6 occee.csccescees. 187 187 195 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... M4 135 150 
Mercantile...... eeccee erecsee St 170 200 
MerChants’.....ccccccccccese 137 143 145 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 110 115 125 
BOCFOPCUEAR 20.0000 000c00000 3% 2 5 
Metropolis..... Prvcrveveveves 435 40 465 
MOGRE BAST. 200. 0veccc0000 19 100 
|g en 305 
BIASSBR. .cccccccccsccce. 000000 164 150 sniee 
BOW WEEK ..ccesccovcccocsccen «65S 23) 240 
New York County.......... 580 50 ive 
New York Nat. Exchange. 18 lou 125 
DE Rccsksardneyneseeek sessce 121 119 cece 
Nineteenth Ward penenibeee ° 145 125 135 
North America...........++ lu 138 15) 
Oriental...... .... soveseovecs 232 22) 25) 

i w5% Isd 200 
ri% 272 a0 
249 eoee 
1s il4 1% 
Repablic......ccccce.cee ence 156 Ll 160 
Seaboard National ....... 168 166 
Second National... ........ 350 300 
Seventh National.......... ° 121 115 
Shoe and Leather.......... 71 o4 100 
DARER. cvcsccecs ste 315 30u 
Southera National.......... 150 140 
State of New York......... 112 103 115 
Third National...........c0 105 105 
WERGSMIAN'S.. 00500000 scecee 93 9 =" 
TORR WOE. cccccsccseccs 125 bane 12 
RR bhcesdoeesekeewsiees os 194g 200 es 
Union Square....... - bene 1% 200 base 
United States National.... 175 snes 215 
Western National... .... lil 2:1 sees 
West Side.......... eccccece © ene 2380 Y iet 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Reported by U. 1. Hudson & Uo., No. 36 


Wall Street: 
Last, When due 
Name of Co.— Div.|and payavie. Bid. Askd. 
Au. 6« Note Vo..iic. p.s.)Q. a. —_—_ "95... 43 47 
Am. TIPO F. US....000 00 ° 5 





dv. preferced......... 2 |May, ¥s93277. 
a es are 
du. preferred......... 2 S Serene 


Biacaweil’s D. T.Co.. 3 
*iKlyu wW.a@ W’house | 
UN 7 Serge aos Toe . 1945... 


s 
lJ. ee July , 18%. M4 Vy 


ee a6 10449 
Celiutoiu Co........... 1 Qs. —. 95". 66 
Clann (oH, #.) Co...... 


*du, ist, preferred... 
do zd, wy oe coves 
Eppens, Se ¥- 
Hecker,-J. 
du. seca nay 
du, ist mtge. 
Herriug, caaail, } 





dO. precerreu ........ % - 2959 31 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


- A committee appointed by the Brit- 
ish Government to consider and report 
on the subject, recommend that the 
metric system of weights and measures 
be legalized immediately, and its use made 
compulsory after two years. 


....The output of the Minneapolis flour 
mills last week was 176,175 barrels. In 
the corresponding week of 1894 it was 
175,010 barrels,and of 1893, 177,565 barrels. 
The mills at Superior and Duluth turned 
out 64,180 barr Is as against 75,295 in 
1894 and 42,265 in 1893. 


..+«Tbe reportof the Boston and Maine 
Rairoad for the tiscal year ended June 
30th, 1895, shows increased gross earnings 
over last year of $930,036. Nearly all this 
increase has been applied to operating 
equipment and betterments. The usual 
dividends have been paid, and there is a 
surplus of $72,283, as against $19,478 Last 
year. 


....-More than 500 miles of railway, rep- 
resenting a capital of nearly $8,000,000, 
are being built and projected in the State 


of West Virginia. This is a greater mile- 
age than is under construction in any 
other State in the Union. Most of the 
roads are for the purpose of opening up 
the undeveloped coal and timber tracts. 
Companies representing over 300 miles 
have been organized since April Ist. 


...It is reported’ that a new line of 
steamships is to be established with week- 
ly sailings between New York and Lon- 
don. It is said that the promoters of this 
new line are the owners of the Leyland 
Line, the Furness Line, out of Boston, 
and the Wilson Line from New York, 
who have formed a syndicate and will 
purchase and thoroughly reorganize the 
National Line between New York and 
London, The new line will be thoroughly 
equipped with new and modern vessels, 


....Tbe twenty-eighth annual report of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad Com- 
pany shows a decrease in its passenger 
earnings but quite a large increase in its 
freight business. There were 12,151,670 
passengers carried during the year, being 
430 less than last year. The increase in 
freight over last year was 93,568 tons, the 
total for the year being 3,994,340 tons 
The total credit to profit and loss was 
$182,049. The tixed charges for the com- 
ing year will be decreased by the sum of 
$120,000, owing to the payment of $2 000,- 
000 6% bonds which matured July 1st, 1895, 


.. -The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


$25,099 Aluminum, Brass and Bronze Co.. of 


Bridgeport, Conn., first 6%.............. aise oa 
10 shares Trow Directory Printing and Book- 
nee 6046 
50 shures Corn Ex. Bank...........2: 00 sensed 291 


$10.00) New York Cen. and H. R. first 7%..... 123 
$1,000 Memphis and Charleston Ry. Cu. cons. 7% 


ee eee 90 

10 shares Trow Directory Printing and Book 
I TI IE ois vnnccnsescccscancsucl 654% 
$10,000 Terminal Warehouse Co. 8% deb. bonds.60 
$200,000 St. Louis, Ind. and Eastern Ry. Co. first 
mort. 5% gold bonds, Sept. 1891............. 54 

5 shares St. Louis, Ind, and Eastern Ry. Co., 
iiss cunkbavcaesabesscenkandcanadecnuee $1 
1884 shares St. Louis, Ind. and Eastern Ry. Co. 
pret., 106....0. ‘chub awse seca coebEece Nae w ee meeen $10 

25 shares the Cook and Bernheimer Co.. com. 
iE cennnsenesctcercpipenseessenkaconsoull $1,113.81 
10 shares Title Guar. and ‘Trust er. 216 
$200 New York, N. H. and H. Rd. 4% conv. deb. 
PR. one veccesssccscecess scecvscessnpacen 143% 

2 shares Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank. .160 
10 shares Phenix Nat. Bank...................+ 116 
5 shares Ninth Nat. Bank.........csccoosescves 2 


. Itis reported that negotiations are 
pending looking to another commercial 
treaty between the United Statesand Bra- 
zil. It is a well-known fact that Brazil 
has for some time desired closer trade re- 
lations with this country. Before the re- 
cent reciprocity treaty existed Brazil raised 
only enough sugar for home consumption ; 
but the Government was arranging to fos- 

er that industry by the aid of land grants 

and in other ways, with the expectation 
of miking sugar-raising as great ap occu- 
pation as coffee culture, believing that 
with a free market in America, Brazil 
would soon become as large or a larger 
exporter of sugar than Cuba. -On the 
other hand, letters are being received at 
the State Department in Washington ask- 
ing if some arr anpgement cannot be made 
with Brazil and other Latin-American 
countries which will enlarge the market 
for our fara products, especially wheat, 
flour, bacon and lard. 


....Reports of the operations of the 
savings banks of this State for the year 
ended June 30th, as tabulated by Super- 
intendent Preston of the State Banking 
Department show: Total resources $762,- 
511,230; due depositors, $669,266,016 ; 
other liabilities, $502,492 ; surplus fund, 
$92,724,722; number of open accounts, 
July ist last, 1,654,427; number of ac- 
counts opened during the year, 306,012; 
number of accounts closed during the 
year, 261,729 ; amountof d-posits received 
during the year $198,609,699, amount of 
deposits withdrawn during the yeai $183,- 
597,198 ; interest credited to depositors, 
$23,394,269 : expenses of the institutions, 
$2,3u9,106. Compared with the operations 
or these institutions for the year previous, 
the total resources during the last year 
increased $40,693,338 ; the amount due de- 
positors increased $38.321,867 ; the total 
surplus fund increased $2,461,248; the 
amount of interest credited depositors 
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increased $1,007,904, and the number of 
open accounts increased by 50,894. 


....Judge Ross, of the United States 
Circuit Court of the Southern District of 
California, in a recent decision declared 
the Wright Act unconstitutional. This 
act, approved by the State Legislature 
March 7th, 1887, and since amended, en- 
abled Irrigation Districts to be formed and 
bonds to be issued generally running twen- 
ty years and constituting a lien upon all 
of the land lying within the bounds of the 
district. The two important points upon 
which Judge Ross bases his decision are 
that the provisions of the law permit pri- 
vate property to be taken without giving 
to the owner any right to be heard in the 
matter, and that, under the provisions of 
the act, there must be a taking of private 
property for public use. The principle 
applying to an irrigation district is differ- 
ent from that of a public improvement in 
which the benefits sought are to be for 
the benefit of the entire public, in that of 
two adjoining landowners in a certain 
irrigation district,one may raise such crops 
as require irrigation, while the other may 
not. In the case of the latter if his taxes 
are not paid all his lands are sold and his 
constitutional rights are violated. Under 
the Wright Act thirty districts have been 
founded and bonds issued to the amount 
of about $16,000,000, mostly held in the 
East and abruad. Judge Ross’s decision 
has, of course, caused great excitement 
throughout the State of California. A 
considerable number of thinking people 
believe that the decision, if upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, will be of 
great benefit tothe owners of land in the 
different disiricts, as it will free them from 
many oneruus expenses and taxes, and 
will encourage the development of 
water for irrigation in a less expensive 
way, which will be more generally satistac- 
tory. It 1s safe to say that the bondhold- 
ers will not approve of the decision. 
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SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOAN > ge: foircal counes.” 
E S T ATES renind take genera charge 
= Rope persy- pe Ba York, Philadelphia 

ngiand rete 


E. S. JONES’ SONS, 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis. Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


A life-long residence gives us special ad- 

% vantage in piacing loans conservatively, Busi- 
ness originally established more than thirty 

a d years ago. Gold bonds secured by first murt- 
nl gages on improved inside city security. In- 











vestments made for individuals, bauxs and 
of institutions. Eastern aud Westera references. 
Correspondence invited, 


LETTERS | 





INVESTMENT 


Oor¥ 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET. N. Y. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and a net _ 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no 

highest reterences. send for descriptive akin 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago. 
Firet National Rank Ride... teawa Kalle. Ie, 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Fyesidens yt 8h 
ANT FISH, Vice Presiaent; EDWAKD E 

Vice President; GEO. 8S. alUKOK, Ganater; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 











ea aera $2,000,000 
Surplus............. a «ee 3,000,000 
Extensive Satety ve 5 for the Conven- 
ence fl Depes a Investors. 
Entrance only ‘rough ‘the Bank. 


erick Vietor. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
sé vkceoceessesiese .-..-8150,000 
Offers 6 Per cent. Debentures, secured by 


— of 1st row Fork o with the Union Trust 
TS Sage New ke 








United su Trust Canpaay 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 

five days’ notice, and w entitled to interest tor 

the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or tees of estate es, 

religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 

ais will find this Company a convenient depository 

for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISs, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN WILLIAM  ROCRRUELLER, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, ALEX. E. ORR, 


JOHN A. STEWART, as = - Baer, de. ° 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wat DS NE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV He ScHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIaM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY KROWN, |WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 

jomm GLartan. 

Jo . PHELPS, 


W. BAYARD (1 TTING, 
CHARLES 5. SMIT 
SD ANTEL oon 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital - - - $500,000 00 





Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben 
tires Write for description. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Pastas High Rates of Interest. 


We make a special’y of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Descriptive hst on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL =T., New York. 


COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS continues quiet and slightly 
disappointing to over-expectant enthusi- 
asts. Bank clearings showed an increase of 
only 12¢last week, which isa smaller rate 
than previous weeks. In some instances 
business is waiting for crop developments ; 
in others labor difficulties cause hesitation, 
and in a few cases business men are care- 
ful because of the unsatisfactory features 
of the Treasury situation. The latter 
factor, however, has less weight in the 
mercantile community than in financial 
circles, and the general feeling among all 
trade is one of strong confidence and 
belief in a brisk fall trade. The iron 
trade is still the most conspicuous for 
improvement, and the production of pig 
iron is now greater than at any time with- 
in the last two and a half years, except 
in May, 1893. The demand for iron 
products is chiefly of the structural sorts, 
the inquiry for railroad material showing 
very limited improvement thus far. There 
is, however, a good demand for materials 
required by city and suburban railroads. 
The large steel works of the West have 
been exceptionally heavy buyers of raw 
materials. 














Next to the iron trade the cotton goods 
market seems to be in best condition. 
Values are very firm, owing to mills 
being well sold and the strength 
of raw cotton. Woolen goods are 
dull, and manufacturers feel the effects of 
foreign competition. Cotton advanced 
steadily to over 74c. for middling uplands, 
mainly owing to speculation based on the 
crop damage theories. The activity in 
wool is abating, but prices rule firm iu 
spite of lessened purchases by domestic 
manufacturers. The grain markets were 
quiet. Wheat was steady at about 7ic., 
and conservative estimates of the present 
yield are 400,000,000 bushels. Western 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


receipts are small, but enlarging. Ccrn 
fluctuated slightly in the neighborhood of 
4334c., and the most reliable anthorities 
cling to the estimate of a 2,300,000,000 
crop. Other markets are very dull. 


READING NOTICES 
SUMMER READING. 


IT has become the custom—and a very 
good custom it is—for people whocan afford 
to do so tochange their habits and habita- 
tions during a portion of thesummer. The 
relaxation from business means more time 
fur reading as well as for outdoor life and 
enjoyment. THE INDEPENDENT follows a 
large number of its readers to country 
places during the summer, and in many 
cases the address is changed during that 
time to three or four different points. We 
intend that THE INDEPENDENT, during the 
summer, shall be filled with reading matter 
which shall not be too heavy, but shall com- 
bine all the requisites for amusement, in- 
formation and instruction. It will give us 
pleasure to change the address of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, going to any subscriber, upon 
receiving a postal card giving the present 
and desired address. A subscriber by hav- 
ing the address of his paper changed to his 
vacation address does not run the risk of 
losing any of the special numbers which we 
print during the summer, which are always 
of very great interest. 

The subscription price of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
portion of a year. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 
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Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
EDEY's CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contegseus 
=m, and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 





TEN days of elighttar travel through the 
South for $55. early Autumn Tours, 
September Err and October 8th, under the Per- 
sonally Conducted Tourist System of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. Gettysburg Bat- 
tlefield, Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, Basic 
City, the Natural Bridge of Vircinia, Grottoes 
of the Shenandoah, Richmond, Washingt»n and 
Mt. Vernon visited during the tour. Parlor car 
and hotel accommodations. guides, carriages, 
and all ry exp covered by the rate. 
A Tourist Agent, Chaperon and Baggage Master 
will accompany party. For detailed itinerar 
address Tourist Agent, Poanezivania Railro 
1196 Broadway, New York. —Adv. 


THE IDEAL LACE THREAD. 
For Honiton Lace—which formerly had to be 
pete with imported threads—Vexican Work, 

Print Lace, Monograms and all kinds of art 
work, there can be nothing better than Glasgo 
Twilled Lace Thread. 

The twilly appearance, peculiar to this thread 
alone, is imparted to the lace; tatting done with 
it has a remarkably fleec look, while for drawn 
work and embroidery it ix absolutely potions. It 
is far superior to ordinary thread for button 
holes, and is unapproachable for knitting and 
crocheting. Equaily good for hand and ma- 
chine sewing, it is at once the finest and cheap- 
est thread made. 

A finely illustrated handbook of crocheting, 
knitting, embroidery, drawn work, etc., has 
been published by the manufacturers, which 
may be obtained of dealers in art and embroid- 

oF materials, or it will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of ten cents, by the Glasgo 
Lace Thread Cc Co., Glasgo, ¢ Conn. 


A NOTABLE EVENT. 


Tue last Congress passed a bill enacting that 
a National Dedication of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga Military Park sball take place 
September 19th and 20th, 1895, under the direc- 
pw | of the Secretar of War, and appropri- 











ed $20,000 toward defraying the —- ses of 
= rt the National Goverimment takes in it. 
The bill directs the Secretary of War to “ request 


the pe ty of the President, Congress, the 
Supreme Court, the heads of Executive depart- 
= the General of the Army and the Ad- 
miral of the Navy therein; to invite the Gov- 
ernors of Stutes and their staffs and the surviv- 
ors of the several armies there engaged.” It 
will be observed that this is a national atfuir. 
Governors from a uumber of the States have 
accepted the invitations, and soldiers and civil- 
jians oe where are making arrangements to 
attend he lowest rates ever made to the 
South have been made for this occasion, namely, 
oe trip from Washington to Chatta- 

aud return. Trunk Jines have not yet an- 
Domest rates from Eastern points, but they 
will doubtless bo guseenensingny low. A party 
is being organized to go from the East by special 
train over the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
visiting en route those beautiful anu wonderful 
Luray (‘averus and Natural Bridge. The battle- 
fields of Gettysburg and many other historic 
and attractive places will also be visited en 
route. The chance of a life time for the patriot 
and the lover of the beautiful. Write L. J. 
Ellis, Eastern Passenger Agent, Norfolk and 
yVestern Railroad, 317A Broadway, N. A 
party is also belog organized to go down by 
steamer to Norfolk and _ return, al) rail, via 
Natural Bridge and Luray Caverns: rate for this 
party $25 round trip from New York. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 








more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is-unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 


breakfast it is amild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 








6th Avenue, 20th to 








21ist Street, New York. 





Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


| Glassware, 


blot Rekha 
eatitht ae hit. 


Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 
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| Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee | 
| Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Illus- 


trated Catalogue, 


| 


| always exceeds the supply. 


—HLO'NEILL & CO., 





6th Avenue, 
20thto 21st tins 


Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 
We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 


NEW YORK. 





BROADWAY e BROADWAY 
Oth.& 1OthSis. ‘ 9th A1OthSis 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewarr & Co, FOURTH AVE.., 


BUY BLANKETS IN AUCUST! 


Why not—when prices are near to half! 


Three winks of the moon 


Blanket prices will be as stiff as icicles. 


and it will be Winter—and 
Think then of 30 or 


40, maybe 50 per cent. saved on the blanket money just by 
putting it out two or three months ahead of time! Beats own- 
ing a share in a Giant baseball team—just now. 

This Blanket movement is as notable as the Carpet sale 
that has been making such a sensation. 


Not a mean blanket in the lot, not a hurt or a smirched Blanket. 


new, spick and span, big and generous, 


These are brand- 


The size range is from Crib Blankets to the biggest ‘‘ tuck ins ” for a double bed— 


maybe a hundred sorts. 


A few all cotton, some cotton and wool, mostly Pure Wool 


and in every case we give you the size as the yard-stick shows it and the precise 


weight. 
$1.50 BLANKETS AT $1 PAIR 
Allcotton. Called 10-4, actual size 4x72in. These 


are white cotton Blankets—real Blankets—not 
the wide domet flannel kind, with combed faces 
that so many stores tell of. 


$3 BLANKETS AT $2.50 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size 70x82 in., weight 544 pounds. 
These are sturdy gray Blankets, cotton warp and 
wool filling. 


$4 BLANKETS AT $3 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size 70x80 in., weight 5 pounds, 
Sightly, serviceable White Blankets. No, not all 
wool, there’s a light spool cotton warp hidden by 
the mellow, pure wool filling. 





And ro the story goes. 
which could not be repeated now. 


$6.50 BLANKETS AT $5 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size 70x82 in., weight 5 pounds, 
Every thread wool—good wool, clean, soft and 
white. 


$750 BLANKETS AT $6 PAIR 


Called 11-4 actual size 12x82 in., weight 5 pounds. 
Fine, clean, white wool, put together in the best 
blanket way. 


$9 BLANKETS AT $7.50 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size 70x82 in. High grade n 
every way. White, 5 pounds. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Crib Blankets at $1.74 to $4 the pair. 
Double Bed Spreads, $1. 
Double Marseilles Spreads, $2.56. 


We made arrangements for this sale months ago at prices 
The quantities are large, but we have no hope of 


continuing these prices after these lots are gone. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Ture InpDEPENDENT who would like to have 
a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending us, on a postal 


card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 
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Susurance. 


HOW LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD 
BE REGARDED. 


THE first laborers in the life insurauce 
field encountered the obstacle of miscon- 
ception. It was imagined tbat insuranceis 
a scheme for preventing the occurrence of 
the event insured against, whereas, on the 
contrary, this can be the fact only when the 
insuring produces precautions against that 
event. Thus, tidélity insurance undoubt- 
edly operates in this direction, because the 
company relentlessly hunts down its de- 
faulters, in self-defense, and therefore ex- 
ercises a deterrent iufluence ; a few com- 
papies—nctably the Hartford Steam 
Builer Inspection and Insusa ce Cc mpany 
—largely prevent the occurrence in- 
sured against by a systematic inspec- 
tion, and reform in fire underwriting will 
gradually take more and more the shape 
of this cunservative inepection, Never- 
theless the effect of property insurance 
upon the insured is to make him careless ; 
and it is not strange, in view of the gen- 
eral misunderstanding still prevalent, 
that in the old time insuring life was 
sometimes regarded as an attempt to 
evade Gcd’s law and therefore a ** tempt- 
ing of Providence.” Pcrhaps a few ec- 
centric considered lightning rods an im- 
pious interference with God’s design as to 
particular dwellings, and perhaps some uf 
those who did not object to such interfer- 
ence as to possible events did call it mor- 
ally wrong to insure against the certain 
event of death, Later, and in our own 
day, wives—especially newly wedded 
wives—often object to life insurance as 
beiog the price of blood and protest that 
they could never touchit. 

Progress has changed all that, and yet is 
it quite sure that even the familiar pro- 
digious development of life insurance 
proves conclusively that the misunder- 
standing has all been dissipated? The 
man who does not believe in life insurance, 
and the man who has weighed the matter 
and fixedly decided never to take out any, 
are too rare to need consideration ; speak- 
ing broadly, everybody expects to insure 
nowadays, ard what the solicitor has to 
do is not to convince him of that but to 
break up his procrastination and secure 
his choice between companies. The work 
is in this respect easier than formerly 
but harder otherwise, and the solicitor 
is on the whole not any too happy. But 
are there no misconceptions left? 

First of all, there is the old one we have 

so often mentioned : that of being deceived 
by the claim of cheapness made by assess- 
ment societies, The visible accumulations 
in life insurance convey the notion that 
the companis *‘ make enormous sums of 
money ”—a notion so vague that nobody 
understands it, and so delightful in its de- 
ceit that nobody tres to ;and so the prime 
and foundation fact is not realhzed—that 
life insurance is an accumulation proc- 
ess. Being this, it follows that the money 
must be put in, for it cannot be accumu- 
lated otherwise; a scale of payments 
which leaves no remainders above current 
needs cannot earn interest, and without 
any principal to compound ‘the magic 
power” cannot work. So a hand-to-mouth 
plan can have no accumulation. And if 
insurance is accumulation, the premiums 
and interest must «qual insurance and ex- 
penses; o.herwice, the equation will be 
false aud the two sides will not balance. 
Hence any plan which proposes to collect 
on avmaller scale than will, in the long 
run and for the full term of life, provide 
as much as is to be paid out, must come 
short, and then the paying out will be 
clipped. Insurance fur the term of life is 
therefore impossible upon a scale of col- 
lection whicn may eaciiy be ample for a 
brief term in life. Hence ‘“‘ cheap ” life 
insurance is necessarily impossible, as or- 
dinarily understood and persistently cffer- 
ed. Tue reason is simply that offerea by 
the Coinamun as reasun ior not sausfying 
his importunate crediturs—‘ If no havee, 
how can ?” 

B.ing accumulation, and against a 
psrucular event which exvausts it, any 
notion that life insurance can make @ 
profit in the .sual sence is necessarily de- 
lusive. Hardiy any man would be so 





foolish as to suppose that he could live in 
a house all his life and aleo enjoy interest 
income on the capital invested therein. 
The illustration is exact enough for the 
purpose, for everbody perceives that one 
cannot occupy a house and rent it, which 
is another way of saying that one cannot 
eat his cake and sell it, which is another 
way of saying that insurance is an ex- 
pense. If one dies early, of course there 
is an enormous return upon the money ; 
otherwise, it is unreasonable and a mis- 
conception to view life insurance as ** an 
investment.” We do not forget the in- 
stances, widely published and to their 
utmost effect dwelt upon, of policies which 
have yielded a fair compound interest 
upon all paid io, nor do we overlook the 
fact that agents pretty extensively work 
upon this very ** investment” notion. We 
do not stop now to discuss either the 
notion or their use of it, merely remark- 
ing thet it is natural for people to siy 
what people plainly want to have said and 
that a certain representing by insurance 
agents does’not prove the represented 
thing to be true. 

Life insurance should be regarded ag, ist, 
expensive, in that it calls for considerable 
money ; 24,as an accumulation, not to be 
shoriened or evaded by any cleverness ; 
3d, as an outlay, primarily, for one’s de- 
pendents, with self-advantage only in the 
background of contingency ; 4th, as some- 
thing to be undertaken prudently and un- 
der-tandingly ; 5th, as something to be 
persevered in. 

A wise start implies that no amount be 
undertaken beyond a reasonable expecta- 
tion of pecuniary ability to keep up. The 
persuasiveness of agents—some of whom, 
under the influence of the ‘‘ single broker- 
age” plan now in vogue, are not so scru- 
pulous as they ought to be—may conflict 
with this: yet the candidate for insur- 
ance is the best judge of his ownability, 
and he should adhere to hisown view as 
to amount. As to the form of policy 
there can be no fixed rule. Between a 
single life and an endowment, or between 
a policy with continuous and another with 
limited premiums, the wise choice de- 


pends — circumstances ; but in general 
it may be said that, according tothe tenor 
of the foregoing, simple life insurance 
** without any friils on it” will prove best 
adapted to plain people, especially to 
those who can take only moderate 
amounts. 

Company and policy being chosen, stick. 
The considerations which impel to the 
taking out of a policy should impel also to 
perseverance in holding it. Some agents 
have a most reprehensible practice of 
‘‘twisting”—that is, having insured a 
large number of persons in onecompany, 
of going into the service of another and 
then persuading their clients out of the 
first into the other, that they may get a 
second commission. Men who will do 
such things are not trustwortby; and if 
they have not done well at tirst for their 
clients they are not likely to do well the 
next time. Between various companies 
there may be room for choice originally ; 
yet the differences are nearly equalized 
by competition, and it is rare wat the 
gain of a change can offset, to the policy 
holder, ths certain loss. To the would-be 
twisting agent, it is another matter. 


2 


FOREIGN BUSINESS OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE. 


So little informatioa is regularly attain- 
able concerning the operations of our life 
companies in foreign countries that the 
following statement, in round numbers, 
of the risks in force abroad in the Equi- 
table Life Assuraace Svciety, from the 
recent examination, may be of interest: 





1, United States............0-.0++« $625,000,000 
Se eee ever 300,000 
3. Spanish Norton Awerica........ 33,U'U.Wu0 
4. Spanish South America........ 000, 
5. Great Britain and Ireland...... —35,0Uu, 
6. Continental Europe............ 108 00,00 
Ri SAEED onl eccescesecs phbecoaee 
8. Cape Colopy............065 seceee _ 8,000,000 
9. Other countries. .........0.0006 . 13,700,000 


Aggregating.............0008 $913,500,000. 


The expediency of thus going abroad is 
@ question which has been consideraoly 
discussed at various times. Mr. Pierce 
says on this : 


“* T have caused a very comprehensive in- 
vestigation to be made of the tureign basi- 
ness of the Equitabe, und my owu view, 
after a careful survey of toe histury of the 
company’s transactions in whe foreign 
couutnes, is that they pave been of substan- 
tial benefit to tue compauy as a woule, but 
that with the lncreasing exactions of the 
foreign goveinmenis, zrowimy out of the 
successtul competition of American com- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ties and embarrassments haveso multiplied 
as to make the continuance of active opera- 
tions less desirable than hitherto in some of 
the foreign fields. The company’s mortality 
in all its foreign business has been satis- 
factory. The tabulated * mortality experi- 
ence’ of the company which has n ¢x- 
hibited to me, shows that up to the time 
wheu the same was completed the percent- 
age of actual loss to what was‘ expected’ 
by the mortality tables (making due allow- 
auce for extra piemiums charged in the 
tropics) has been ax favorable in the total 
for: izn business «8 in the total business of 
the United States.” 

He also quotes Mr. Coleman—who acted 
in this investigation, as heretofore, as ex- 
pert real-estate examiner—to remark that 
the foreign buildings of the Equitable 
have been acquired by expending there 
only a portion of the premiums contrib- 
uted by the policy holders in the respect- 
ive countries, and (what is more signifi- 
cant) that they have not only been of great 
assistance im overcoming the prejudice 
which otherwise would bave hindered the 
travsaction of business and have to some 
extent served in leu of funds the com- 
pany would bave been obliged to lock 
up in foreign securities for lodgment 
with those governme nis. 





CHARLES STEWART SMITH, ex President 
of tne Cuamber of Commerce of New 
York City, in a recent letter from Europe 
t» Secretary G-orge Wilson, says, in 
speaking of Madrid, Spain: 


‘**The most prominent business palace in 
Madrid, which un the numervuus féte days 
flies the American flag, is owned by the 
Equitable Lue Assurauce Society of New 
York, and was built unaer tne direction of 
Sefior Russi'lo, the very successful manager 
of this important representative American 
iostitution.” 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1895 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
Ww. M. PUILLIPS, Sacratarv. 





August 22, 1895. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


A New Policy Issued August ist. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of this 
city, have issued a new policy of insurance which is 
sure to be an attractive one. Specimen copies of 
these policies will be sent on application to sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPENDENT. The policy may be 
described as follows: 


Ist.—No conditiong as to residence and travel. 
2d.—No conditions us to occupation. 

3d.—No conditions as to ml)itary service. 

4th —No conditions us to manner of death. suicide, 
etc., excepting that the Keserve only is payable in 


Policy. 





In order that one may get a clear idea of the Policy, 
a sample is given on the life of one aged thirty, in- 
sured for $10,400, with an annaal premium of $311, 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE IN-URANCE COM- 
PANY, of New York, in consideration of the applica- 
tiun for this Volicy, and tne staltewents and covenants 
therein Cuntaineu, which are a part of tuis contract, 
and of the anuual premium of inree Hunured and 
Kieven Dollars, to be paid in advance to the Compauy 
at ius Office in tae City of New Yors, ou the ds livery 
of this Poticy, and thereafter on the first day of 
August inevery )ear duriug twenty years, insures 
t: elife or Heary &. stokes, of New tocvrelle, in the 
county of Westche-ter, and State of New york, and 
will pay at its said omce in the City of New York, to 
Henry B. stokes, his executors, auministrators ur as- 
signs, Ten ‘'nousand Dollars, upon satisfactory provuf 
at its said office of the deaih of the insured during 
tre continuance of this policy, suvject to the conai- 
tions and with the benefits upon the back hereof 
which are hereby mave a part ot cis Policy. 

In Witness Whereof, Toe Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company has hereunto affixei its Corporate 
Seal, aud vy its President aud Secretary signed and 
deiivered this coutract at the City of New Yor, this 
first day of August, _ 

H- NRY B. STOKES, President. 
W. C, FRAZEE, Secretary. 


The conditions and benefits above referred to are 
as follows: 


FiRST.—If any statement made in the application 
be in any respect untrue, or if any premium be not 
paid when due, this volicy shall be void and all pay- 
ments made upon it shall be forfeited to tne Com- 
pany; except tat, after being 1u furce two full 
years, tbis poiicy snali be incontestable tur any mis- 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 194......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

FJanuary, 1BD4.........ccccccccces aiesnebeess 1,106,515 77 

Total marine pvremiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from ist January, - 

1894, to 3lst December, 1894............ sees $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

POTted....ccccvcece phewenenns ae $1,411,292 


Retarns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... ..... westnebbnbasesenwacnes 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank..........sseeeeeee- eocccccces 184,238 44 
Amount..... sidnesendses cbeccccsesossonees $31,340,731 88 


t t lu tue application, exce,.t as to age; and 
in case of lapse or forfeiture tur non-paymeni of pre- 
mium after the payment of three or more aunual 
premiums, the Comyany will pay on satistactury 
proof of death, at its suid office,as many twentieths 
of said sum of Ten Thou-and Vollars, as the number 
of compiete annual premiums paid on tnis pulicy, 
wituout participation in profits, or any other benenit. 
SECON v.—If the insured is yg Rag tue first day of 
Augast, 1915, the legal holuer shall euutlied, with- 
out tae surrender of this policy, tu receive tne divi- 
dend then apportioned to this policy by the Cumpany 
from its a-cumulated profits : 
(ist) In cash; 
(2d) Or 10 be applied to purchase an annuity for 


e; 

(3a) Or to be applied to purchase paid-up additional 
in-urauce (if satisiactory evidence of good health is 
fucnished). : 

Or to surrender this policy to the Company on that 
day for its ent.re value consisting oi Forty-eight 
—- and I'wenty Dollars in aduition to tne uaivi- 

end: 


(4th) In cash 
45th) Or to be 


e; 

(6th) Or to be applied to purchase without medical 
examination, a paid-up policy (if the coutinuance of 
this policy requires further payment of premium). 
No divideud other than the abuve 1s to be apportioned 
or paid on this policy, uniess the pulicy is continued 
in force afcer that uate. 

‘YHInD.— Upon the nifth of any sub-equent anniver- 
sary uf this pulicy, if ali the premiu ns, inciuding the 
preinium for the eutire year then begianing, are paid 
and upon sat'stactory assignment of this pojicy the 
Compuauy wiil loau, at tive per cent. yearly interest, 
not exceeding 1n all $86u0n the fiith and before the 
tenth anuiversary. 

FUUKTH —If within two years the insured die by 
his own act, saue or insaue, tois policy shall be void 
and all paymeuts made upon it snail be forteited to 
the Company, except that the Couw.pany wiil in that 
case pay for its sui reuuer the legal net reserve at tae 
time of ueato. 

FIFTH.—Any indebtedness to the Company, to- 
gether with the balance, if any, of tne current year's 
panem, wiu be deducteu lu any settlement of toils 

icy. 


‘applied to purchase an annuity for 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from “hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 





seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JON CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA. 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 
HOKACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. VEKNON H. BRO WN 
HENRY E HAWLEY, CHKISTI'N pe THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDEK N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVEKETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; GEORGE COPPELL. 


J, D. JONES, President. 
w.H.H, MOORE, Vice Pree’t. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS... .........:c0eeeeeeee-e0e++-89,993,072 19 
LIA BILITIES............s0-0005 999742:753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massacnusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 

NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 








panies with their own institations, difficul- 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pree’t. 





like the paper sent, 








August 22, 1895. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 





Cash Capital........... canuesmed $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

HOTCE, CLC.......cccceceeeceveees - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... ......... 1,811,269 364 
Policy-helders’ Surp! 2,811,269 26 
Gross Assets.............:..ce00e 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING) | secretaries, 


WM. A. H 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8, W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, IL. 


W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Salintain hia 













eee canes ween eens eeeeseeesereseneee 


other 
CRAUMS. 00000500005 cece cocccccccccccccccocccs 1,716,750 a 
Surplus over all Liabilities. . _ 178,866 75 


Ten 1s 
MONT 


TOTAL ASSETS. 
THOMAS Il. 


12s, 8 


~ 5.606 22 ag 
OMER 





ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 








1876. bee 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY Co., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL egal 
all LATE GLASS, 
Empiapee MEM ity and ay Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT 
Losse $5,480,525.02. 'On, 


i —_ 














1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


rty-five years of a Life Insurance, 
which fae faugie it that 

is the 2 tion of g plans of insurance, and the 
——_ it 0} s Ls policy towards both ite Lay mg 
and its Age These essentials it possesses in a 
eminent oho but justiciously tem 

ich is the best possible safeguard of 


conservatism w 
the poliey-holder, ate contracts are incontestable 
after two y are non-forfeiting, Tee 


generally Yor elt ther id-ap po! 





ten days of grace in paym t of all 
course d th ve torty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 





EORGE H. BURFORD.. «President. 
pee RRIIEEEEE on coccces csccccccosseces. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT..... ........ ‘Assistant Seeretary. 
7 Sa oeeS Actua 
ARTHUR C. PERRY...........0-.eccsccececeees Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN.....00000.0200001 Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN BS cn wncivdcreseacoscactoocets 
H. PERKINS JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank 
FMS TION 5 con ccacnciccce .occeccwessce Leathet 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


NeW Yank Lie Lastranet UaMpa, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER S3ist, 1894. 





ASSETS. 
Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned ‘ .  $103,705,308 67 
Bonds and ee first liens. . ° ° . ‘ 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate . ° ? 14,675,478 98 
Net Premiums in course of collestion (Reserve ‘co these Policies, 
$14,000,000) e e . e x - 5,571,397 74 








Cash in Bank and Trust Companies - 5,492,422 69 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 
bilities, $8,500,000) . = - = ‘ ‘ 4 5 4,281,852 98 
Interest and Rents accrued ‘ 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157, 00) a ‘ 579,922 00 
Total Assets. ° ° e e e e e . $162,011,770 93 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company. ‘ 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by Company in 1894 ‘ . a 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. 7 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed . P ; “ 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments a . é 87,039 83 
Total Liabilities. e ° e " 914, 1762,463 20 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders foor Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) ; 


Total. e . e e 


20,249,307 73 
$162,011,770 98 











INCOME-—1894. 
New Premiums (including ume $871,721.23) - e ‘ $7,149,016 42 
Renewal Premiums. iS < F é ‘ ‘. 22,262,369 90 
Tuoterest, Rents, etc. : x é F ‘ p P 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. . ° e e ° $36,483.3 13 53 
DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 
Death-Claims 7 . r te - . ‘ . $8,228,608 51 
Endowments. i P F P 1,418,082 88 


Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders : 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


6,018,311 67 








Advertising : . . P ‘ 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements e e ° e $24, 139,429 56 
Excess of Income : ‘ " ‘ , se 12,343,883 97 
Total . e e e e ° $36,483,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 








Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 ° ‘ ° 93.007 $231,864,722 

Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. sist ‘ 11,773 31,778,474 

Issued si . $1,324 $200,086,248 

Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death. or 
end of Endowment period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies. Amount. 

In Force December 31st, 1894 . Fr i P ° a 277,600 $812,294,160 

In Force December 3ist 1893, x Z pohel Tay . 258,876 779,156,678 

Gainin 1894 . : F : - F F 28,724 $34,137,482 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1805. 

» JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York,do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
Bist day of December, 18%, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1804, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December Sist, 18%, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
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WHY SHOULD A MAN INSURE 
HIS LIFE? 


WRITTEN FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE argument for Life Insurance rests upon two 
axioms: One, the axiom that dangers should be 
anticipated, and so either prevented or neutralized ; 
the other, the axiom that life and fortune are uncer- 
tain. The conclusion Is as irrefutable as either prem- 
ise. Concede that the evil which threatens is vast 

de that a ful remedy or palliative exists 

and a plain obligation appears. To a people it be- 
comes the essential element of a sound political 
economy. To an individual it is a dictate of the 
highest ethics. 

The law of civilization is a law of precautions. 
Quarantines prevent epidemics: emb: d 








8 avert 
wars; fire insurance replaces loss from conflagra- 
tion. Now, of all material dangers the worst is 
death. While other calamities are contingent, death 
alone is certain, universal. Not only must it come, 
but it isthe more dreadful because the time of its 
coming is unknown and incalculable. Whatever, 
then, tends to modify its sure results is of supreme 
importance to the world. When a man dies, a useful 
machine is broken ; a certain amount of wealth-pro- 
ducing power is destroyed ; a momentum of years is 
wasted. Some person or family or community is de- 
prived of the quota of brain or muscie he formerly 
contributed. How may the damage be repaired? 
How may the potential energy be saved? Until the 
device of Life Insurance no reparation was possible ; 
the loss was absolute. But death's power has now 
been enfeebled. The man’s value as an income. 
earner is at once replaced. As medicine prolongs 
life, so insurance prolongs life’s usefulness; and the 
world, viewed in its economic aspect, is as deeply in- 
debted to the one as to the other. 

There is another evil, akin to death and its rival, 
full to the brim of bitterness: an old age either indi- 
gent or dependent. It is a living death, helpless and 
hopeless. The protection of Life Insurance has been 
extemd¢ d till it shields from this danger also, and an 
income is assured, so that the fruits of labor in youth 
may continue without interruption by infirmity or 
loss of capital. 

Beyond question, then, Life Insurance is a wise pre- 
caution, wiser and more needful than others in pro- 
portion to the evils it averts. Noris it a theory only. 
Ita statistics, long and carefully collected, establish 
the law of averages conclusively. In dignity and 
mathematical exactness it ranks as a science. It 
therefore merits not merely grateful consideration 
for ita beneficence, but entire confidence. 

It isa success. The system is steadily spreading, 
and each year shows that in every enlightened coun- 
try, no matter what the political changes or the fiuc- 
tuations of business, whether stocks rise or fall, 
whether crops are good or bad, policy holders keep 
multiplying, receipt; and welcome disbursements 
keep marvelously swelling. The best men of all 
trades and professions are its indorsers. It seems to 
have no enemies except a few whom some prejudice 
blinds. Its advocates are the countless widows 
whom it has saved from destitution, the orphans 
whom it has educated and gupported, the aged to 
whom it doubly repays the savings of early manhood | 
There is no other financial institution which so sat- 
isfles the heart, the conscience, and the judgment. 
We willgo further in claim of its proper position, 
It stands in history,and must be recognized, asa 
constituent factor in the profound economic revolu- 
tion which marks thiscentury. The world is more 
self-sacrificing now than it used to be, love is more 
endowed with foresight, the philosophy is gaining 
which teaches denial now for the sake of the future. 
Who that reflects will deny the influence of Life In- 
surance ideas in making these things so? 

The logic isirresistible. Life Insurance ia some- 
thing more than a privilege. It is an imperative ne- 
cessity. It isasocial, domestic, and personal duty. 
Upon whom incumbent? Clearly upon every man 
or woman whose life has, or is liable to have, a money 
value to any one else. To these add all who, if they 
outlive their productiveness, are Hable to have an 
income insufficient for their support. Hence the ap- 
plication of the rule is as broad as is the mutability 
of human affairs. 

The exceptions are rare. Among them would at 
first seem to be the wealthy; but fortune is as fickle as 
fate, and every provision should be made against loss 
or diminution. Moreover, the rich man who person- 
aily manages his estate has, in relation to it, a large 
and distinct value which he ought to perpetuate. The 
only persons truly exempt from obligations to insure 
are the drones, who contribute nothing, and whom, 
therefore, the social machinery would never miss. 
Our argument is not with them. It does appeal to 
the father, who is the breadwinner, and to the moth- 
er, whose economy and home management are as 
valuable to him as his labor is to her; to the mer- 
chant, whose death would injure his partner; to the 
borrower, who needs time to discharge his debts ; to 
the young man or young woman, who makes money 
now and would look forward to a day of rest; to 
whoever feels any pecuniary responsibility either to- 
wards others or towards himself. 

The law of duty is inexorable and without appeal. 
It bars as trivial the plea of inconvenience. Appiled 
to any individual, the question is not should he in- 
sure; but, rather, is there any good reason why he 
should not insure? How comes he to be free from 
the obligation? Is heso lucky asto be entirely be- 
yond the reach of harm? If not quite immortal, has 
he a definite lease upon life, or has fortune signed a 
bond with him? Not otherwise may he refuse, In 


his profoundest heart he knows he oughi to insure, 
and that now. A duty delayed is a duty shirked. 
Let a man convinced of responsibility secure an ade- 
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Old and Young. 


EPIGRAMS. 


BY CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 





TAE BELOVED. 

SHE smiled, and the s.niles of the others 
seem tears ; 

She weeps, and their sorrow like laughter 
appears. 

PHILOSOPHER AND POET. 

Philosophers see truth—truth unadorned, 

forsooth, 


While. poets also s2e the beauty of the 
truth. 


THE LOVE OF MANY—AND ONE. 

Tho love were given me from all beneath 
the sun, 

’T would still be somewhat less than just 
the love of one! 


Hay¥WAkDs, CaL, 
~~ 


+ 


A NOVEL MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. 


WHAT WAS DONE Af ROSELAND PARK 
-THE CHILDREN AND THE OLD 
FOLKS—JUDGE WARNER’S ADDRESS. 











BY MRS. E, B, BINGHAM, 

In the heart of the historic town of 
Woodstock, Conn., by the shore of the 
beautiful Wabbaquassett Lake—a placid 
sheet of water nearly a mile long and 
about three-fourths of a mile wide—nes- 
tles one of the most charming and de- 
ligntful pleasure resorts in all New Eng- 
iand—R sseland Park. 

Here, within the last twenty years, 
marvelous Changes have been wrought. 
Where, two decades ago, existed only a 
thickly wooded swamp, with its tangle of 
reeds and rushes, there reposes to-day— 
witn gates ever hospitably thrown open 
and admission free to all visitors—this 
beautiful park, covering in extent seventy 
acres of undulating surface and presenting 
to the eye a picture surpassing fair in every 
direction. 

With untiring zeal and with indomita- 
ble perseverance the transformation proc: 
ess has been carried on. By means of the 
addition of nearly a million cartloads of 
sand, the marshy grounds have given 
place to fine lawns and graceful slopes, now 
beautified with a velvet-like covering of 
richest green. 

About the well-kept grounds the art of 
a skillful landscape gardener is every- 
where manifest, while broad avenues, 
winding walks, stately trees, exquisitely 
laid-out flower beds, choice roses and 
other flowering shrubs, together with 
cooling fountains and artistic statuary, 
serve t> enhance and charm on every 
side, 

The clear reflections in the beautiful 
lake, with its dark background of dense 
piae growth, attract many admiring 
glances, and, in truth, one’s eyes can but 
wander every where with genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction, 

In a natural amphitheater, caressed by 
the shadows of many overhanging trees, 
is the speaker’s stand, rendered forever 
historic because of the distinguished men 
and women who at this shrine have fit- 
tingly celebrated, year after year, by 
prayer and song, patriotic poem and ad- 
mirable address, the birthday of our be- 
loved nation. Here have stood Presidents 
of our Republic, Governors, United States 
Senators, college presidents, poets, and 
men of note in every profession and call- 
ing. From that platform have been ut- 
tered messages of burning eloquence whose 
echoes have been heard the world around. 

From the begianing of this remarkable 
series of Fourth of July celebrations in 
i870, when General Grant honored Wood- 
stock witn his presence, this picturesque 
portion of Windham County has been 
richly favored with renowned guests, year 
by year. In accordance with the proper 
observance of a twenty-fifth anniversary, 
a sumptuous literary feast had been pre- 
pared, and a priacely group of silver- 
tongued orators had consented to be pres- 
ent and to participate in the exercises at 
Roseland Park this year. Because of be- 
reaveument in the family of Mr. Bowen— 
the author and promoter of these patriotic 
gatherings—the invitations were all re- 
called. 

A number of prominent citizens of 
Woodstock then made plans for the ob- 





servance of the day in the form of a Sun- 
day-school and Temperance Rally ; but a 
heavy rainfall prevented the attendance of 
more than two thousand people upon that 
occasion, 

Instead of the customary band concerts, 
which have formerly been held at inter- 
vals throughout the summer season, upon 
Saturday afternoons and evenings, a gen- 
eral midsummer holiday was suggested 
and adopted by a committee of ten well- 
known citizens, unto whom was intrusted 
the sole charge of the undertaking. All 
the townspeople in the vicinity, including 
not a few in the neighboring States of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, were 
asked to attend. Warm responses were 
received, and the cordially worded invita- 
tions, headed ‘‘A Rest Day for All,” 
touched a tender chord in the hearts of 
many weary workers, glad to avail them- 
selves of such a privilege. 

Happily provision had been made that, 
should the appointed Wednesday prove 
stormy, the program would be carried out 
upon the following day. Contentedly, 
therefore, because of this fortunate fore- 
thought, people watched the copious 
showers of the tirst morning lay the dust 
and freshen the foliage, feeling confident 
a fairer dawn would follow. And surely 
no day in June ever proved rarer, and 
never did ‘‘ Old Sol” smile more winsome- 
ly than on this morning so eagerly antici- 
pated by old and young. 

From far and near, on foot and on bi- 
cycles, in baby carriages and on buck- 
boards, in stylish equipages and in less 
pretentious vehicles, in roomy farm wag- 
ons and in phaetons specially adapted for 
the mystic number of two only, the rest- 
seekers came, their faces bright with joy- 
ous expectation, 

Over each entrance arch a_ bright ban- 
ner waved its graceful salute of welcome; 
and as early as nine o’clock nota few had 
passed beneath into the spacious grounds 
of Roseland Park. Nor did this proces- 
sion cease coming until between three and 
four hundred carriages had furnished 
their contributions of guests. 

Everywhere within, as if aglow with 
the spirit of patriotism so often manifest- 
ed here in the past, the Stars and Stripes 
floated to the breeze, beautifying alike 
‘bungalow’ and boathouse, walk and 
windmill, avenue and archway, and lend- 
ing arich contrast of c»lor to the wealth 
of surrounding foliage. Exclamations of 
pieasure, as the beauty of the scene burst 
upon them, could be heard often and often 
as groups of newcomers appeared ; and, 
as they wandered from one point of inter- 
est to another, ‘‘ still the wonder grew” 
that such extensive grounds could be kept 
in such marvelously perfect order. 

But not alone were the eyes to be feast- 
ed. From brazen instruments sweet strains 
of music soon lent their melody to the oc- 
casion, at frequent intervals throughout 
the day and evening, adding their share to 
the general fund of enjoyment. The 
click of the croquet-mallet was a not un- 
welcome sound to the children, while the 
two fine, large swings were kept in con- 
stant motion with their burden of pre- 
cious freight. 

At eleven o'clock, amid an eager throng 
of interested observers, the ‘‘day fire- 
works” absorbed the attention. Sciraight 
upward into the air toa distance of nearly 
three hundred feet was sent, with light- 
ning speed anda considerable report, some 
mysteriously hidden paper wonder, whose 
descent was greeted with most enthusias- 
tic applause by the children of all ages 
from four to fourscore. Down floated, 
now lazily, now rapidly, now with a series 
of obeisances, and again in a humiliating- 
ly inverted position, most remarkable 

creatures, whose fascinations were made 
evident by the longing looks centered 
upon them and the countless arms up- 
stretched to capture. And fortunate was 
the lad or lassie counted who could bear 
away as a trophy a catfish or a mud tur- 
tle, a *‘ brownie” or a Santa Claus, an 
elephant or a chanticleer. Occasionally 
an exasperating duck or swan would fol- 
low the instincts of its nature, and float 
provokingly out into the lake; but they 
alone were allowed to escape. The winged 
creatures that took refuge in the treetops 
were trapped and proudly appropriated 
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by aspiring youths whose agility was the 
envy and admira‘ion of the crowd of baf- 
fled boys below. An ascension of brilliant 
balloons followed, and then the guests 
scattered in groups to enjoy their basket 
lunches or to partake of an appetizing 
dinner upon the broad veranda of “ the 
bungalow,” where kind friends of Wood- 
stock Academy were proving by active 
service their regard for this time-honored 
institution, and their desire to help ad- 
vance her financial interests. 

As seen from the spacious piazza of the 
boathouse an interesting exhibition of 
diving, ducking, swimming and floating 
next proved entertaining to many. Others 
watched with pleasure the majestic move- 
ments of a pair of graceful swans not far 
away ; and still others, gathered in con- 
genial companies, with hearty handshake 
and with cheerful chat, yielded to the social 
privileges of the hour. In one noticeable 
group, engaged in earnest conversation, 
stood a white-haired nonagenarian, while 
near by, the pet of the place, a sweet baby 
girl, wandered, lisping some simple sylla- 
ble in which to give expression to her de- 
light. 

No Woodstock celebration would be 
complete without an intellectual course, 
however rich the rest of the treat might 
be ; and this fondness was gratified by an 
able address delivered by Judge Warner, 
of Putnam, from whose earnest, eloquent 
appeal in behalf of ‘‘ Good Citizenship” 
the following extracts have been culled : 


**We men of Connecticut, and especially 
of Windham County, have laid upon us a 
larger responsibility than comes to most 
people. Our fathers builded a State upon 
solid foundations, and they bequeathed to 
us a political edifice which, altho well 
planned and grandly constructed, must be 
as zealously and faithfully guarded and 
protected as any treasure ever given into 
the custody of mankind. We are the polit- 
ical descendants of brave Thomas Hooker, 
who penned the first written constitution 
ever adopted by acommunity. We are the 
trustees in perpetuity of the rights given to 
our predecessors by that grand charter hid- 
den in the heart of the great oak in the city 
of Hartford. Weare, further, the heirs to 
all the achievements of the great statesman 
and Governor, Jonathan Trumbull, and also 
to the glorious war record of Israel Put- 
nam; and here in Woodstock you have 
scores of revolutionary names which are al- 
ways mentioned with pride. In the War 
of the Rebellion we find Connecticut men 
in the forefront. 

“Inspired by such a past history in war 
and in peace, what is our present duty? 
Are there wrongs to be righted? Is posi- 
tive, aggressive action demanded of any- 
body ?.. . In order to become a citizen one 
must be madeavoter. The ceremony in- 
cludes a solemn oath. Have we kept it? 
Have we done as we swore we would do ? 
Have we been ‘true and faithful’? Have 
we voted without respect of persons or favor 
ofany man? Believing in God, or saying 
we did, we called upon him to help us keep 
our promise. Now, looking over our votes 
for the last few years, do we feel as if we 
could go before God and say we have been 
‘true and faithful’? I€ wecannot do this 
then, altho we may be as good as our neigh- 
bor, we are not good citizens in the best 
and truest sense of the word. At our door 
lies some of the responsibility, possibly a 
large share of it; for nobody knows what 
one man can do if he tries. When civil gov- 
ernment was instituted on the continent, 
and at various crises since that time, the 
power of consecrated, individual voting was 
shown. 

“Within the memory of many, if not 
most of us, the mighty spirit of truth, 
justice and freedom stirred the great heart 
of the nation to smite slavery to the earth. 
Thanks be unto Almighty God who built 
us up into the great place we as a nation 
now occupy tkat, by that baptism of fire 
and blood, all the people shall evermore 
have courage to attack any evil however 
gigantic or powerful. 

‘“There are many things in public life 
which ought to be improved. Many laws 
on our statute books are not observed, and 
the demand for better ones is not enforced. 
In a Republic where every man votes, 
the public business is every man’s business. 
We carry the sovereignty of the State 
under our hats. If things are not all right 
io our neighborhood, it is our duty to 
make them so. I have no patience with the 
croaker who says ‘‘ You can’t do it. You 
can’t do anything. It always has been 
bad. It always will be! Nothing is ever 

settled until it is settled right ; and, in our 
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place and station, we are to stand and fight 
in season and out of season, for the best 
things in public affairs. Thus much for an 
introduction. 

“In the endeavor to be practical, I pro- 
pose to confine myself to three matters, 
which I feel might be earnestly considered 
by every citizen of the State. 

“1, Roads. 2. Schools. 3. The enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws in particular, and 
all law in general. 

* You bave one hundred an‘ fifty miles of 
road in Woodstock. Are you a ‘good citi- 
zen’ so far as roads are concerned ? If not, 
now is a most auspicious time to begin to 
agitate the subject. Call a town meeting. 
Get the selectmen to read up upon it at 
home. Build as much road as can be built 
substantially and well. Take advantage of 
the new law, and get the county and State 
to help pay the bills. Look into the experi- 
ence of the town of Griswold. 

‘‘Have your pupils been, honored with a 
page of stereotyped handwriting in Secre- 
tary Hine’s annual report? The lack of 
proper spelling, or legitimate handwriting, 
or any thorough knowiedge of arithmetic 
shown by the pupils in schools in New 
Haven County was shocking. How is it in 
Woodstock ? A cheap teacher is the most 
expensive experiment in the world. 

* Are the liquor laws enforced? This is 
a tender topic with some people. They 
never want to hear a word about it. Nev- 
ertheless, just so long as the monstrous 
power held by the liquor interests is exerted 
as it is, just so long will the subject be de- 
bated. Law unenforced is worse than no 
law at all. Let it be known that one law 
may be violated with impunity and all law 
is dishonored. 

“T would form Good Government Clubs 
in the town. Stir up the clergy and every 
one elsein public position to discuss these 
questions. Let in the light. Let in the 
light! The forces of good are the most 
powerful. The forces of evil aud crime are 
weak and cowardly if fought with courage 
and united effort. Get the best men in 
town to unite. Meet on common ground. 
Concede something to your neighbor. Give 
up the little thing in order to get the big 
thing done. Never mind who gets the 
glory. The headlight or whistle of the en- 
gine is not half so important as the steam, 
even tho the whistle make more noise. 
Have patience, plenty of it. Do not be dis- 
couraged at frequent defeat. Keep at it. 
Keep atit! 

‘“‘In this presence with the glory and 
beauty of the heavens, with the sunshine 
and the singing birds and all that goes to 
make this a perfect day, all of us conscious, 
I believe, that it is a bountiful, gracious 
Heavenly Father who has made all things 
so beautiful because he loves us, shall we 
not here and now consecrate our future life 
to the full performance of every duty, and 
so help to bring about that ideal state of 
society when good citizenship shall prevail 
in our land because every man, in his place, 
is a good citizen.” 

As the afternoon waned and the shadows 
lengthened on fair Lake Wabbaquassett 
boa s were in demand, aad young men 
and maidens glided swiftly out to try the 
famous triple-echo, to search for water 
lilies, and to drink in the matchless beauty 
of land and lake and sky. 

Ov shore, with clapping of hands and 
shouts of approval, the children were wit- 
nessing a second exhibition of day fire- 
works, which closed, amid much merri- 
ment, with a balloon ascension in the 
fcrm of a funny, long-nosed little woman 
whose mission, but for lack of a broom, 
might readily have been termed ‘To 
sweep the cobwebs from the sky.” 

As twilight deepened promenading grew 
in favor. ‘hen began the beautiful suc- 
cession of evening fireworks, making all 
seem like a veritable fairy land. It was 
hard indeed to determine wherein cen- 
tered the greatest charm—whether in the 
illuminations, tinging the foliage with 
softest radiance; in the soaring rockets, 
rendered double by the lake’s clear reflec- 
tion; in the Roman candles, bursting in 
countless hues ; ia the choice set piece of 
blazing Stars and Stripes, or in the peace- 
ful moon, that as a celestial benediction 
seemed to rise as the crowning glory on 
the evening of this never-to-be-forgotten 
day. 

And as, enveloped in the pale moon’s 
glow, the rest finders turned their faces 
homeward, it was with the oft-expressed 
wish that another year they might also be 
permitted to enjoy at Roseland Park a 
Midsummer Holiday. 

Woopstock, Conn, 
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HOW I GOT EVEN WITH BRIDGET. 
BY MRS. MARY F. M. BALDWIN. 


THE closing days of the school year 
were rapidly passing by with their full 
burden of duties, and their evidence that 
good work had been done and that lasting 
resalts would follow in the train of honest 
and well-directed effort. If, however, 
my busy hours were filled with thonghbts 
of work, there would ever come before 
my mind the vision of far-off lands un- 
seen as yet, but by association and thought 
made a part of my very being. 

The coming vacation was to make the 
dream of my childhood a reality. The 
things of which I had heard I should at 
length see. The curved peak of the Mat- 
terhorn, as it reaches upward to the skies ; 
the cloud-encircled Pilatus; the blue ex- 
panse of Geneva ; the gay scenes of Paris ; 
the sights and legends of Edinburgh— 
these were things which could not be 
wholly kept out of the time which I must 
allot to examination papers, class records, 
and the multitude of other cares which 
pertained to my office of Vice Principal 
of the Clarenden High School. The nine 
years which had passed since my first ap- 
pearance at that institution, a shy gradu- 
ate o£ the Normal College, had been years 
of rapid advancement. Not the least of 
the incentives which had urged me along 
was the desire to pay off the mortgage 
upon our old homestead: and now for 
two years my widowed mother had been 
its real as well as its nominal owner. 
With that obligation discharged, the 
claims of self-improvement had seemed 
to justify the saving and expenditure 
needed to secure that boon with which the 
rural suitor vainly sought to obtain his 
fair lady’s consent, ‘‘a tower in Yur- 
rup.” But affairs in our own land were 
yet to demand my attention. As I hur- 
ried home late one afternoon, with a roll 
of unfiuished work obtrusively protruding 
from beneath my wrap, I found the front 
gate held open by our good neighbor, Mr. 
Ellis. 

** How d'yedo, Clara,” he said, ‘‘ Busy 
times for you teachers! I’ve just been 
telling your mother that I came across 
old Bridget. I'll never forget the day 
when she pulled you out from under that 
horse’s feet. But your mother will tell 
you the rest,” he added, laughing, as with 
impatient gesture I waved off the time- 
worn narrative of my rescue. This oft- 
repeated legend had become extn mely 
tiresome, and many were the vows i had 
secretly made that, if my last dollar could 
even up matters with the aforesaid 
brid get, that dollar should be hers. Grat- 
itude is a novle sentiment when allowed 
to develop upon its own merits ; but when 
friends and neighbors take too active a 
part in stimulating its growth, there is 
often a feeling of reaction. 

Entering the house I was not surprised 
to hear Mother say : 

‘Clara, I have just heard from Brid- 
get”— 

‘Yes, yes, Mother, I know all about it ; 
Bridget saved the life of little Clara, and 
big Clara knows it to the tips of her fin- 
gers ; and the whole village seems disposed 
to keep her mind freshened up on the sub- 
ject.” 

Without noticing this outburst, she con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Bridget is in New York, I have 
her address; her husband died last year, 
it seems, leaving her in very straitened 
circumstances ””"— Mother hesitated, not 
knowing just how to finish the statement, 
but fiaally said: *‘ It seemsthat an injury 
received years ago is now muking itself 
fclc in such a way as seriously to cripple 
her, so that she can do little or nothing for 
her own support; and I know, my dear, 
that you will be not only willing but glad 
to look her up and make some provision 
fcr hercomfort, for the next few months.” 

“It shall be done, Mother; she shall 
have the best the market can furnish; and 
as for sympathy, I have buckets of it 
ready to pour on her devoted head.” 

‘All right, Clara, I have no doubt as to 
your generosity ; but I think your views 
will change. What you now regard as the 
fulfillment of a rather burdensome obliga- 
tion, [am sure you will look bace upon 
with pleasure, and be thankful for the op- 
portunity of rendering such a service.” 
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A few days later I found myself at the 
beginning of the four hours’ ride, which 
would take me from our beautiful inland 
city to the great Metropolis. 

It was a common thing for our people to 
leave by the early morning train, find 
time for a day’s shopping in New York, 
and return in the evening of the same 
day ; so the sights and sounds of the great 
city were familiar enough to prevent any 
marked feeling of strangeness upon my 
arrival, 

I easily found my way to the steamer, 
which was to sail at a very early hour the 
next morning, the passengers thus having 
the entire afternoon and evening in which 
to settle themselves. 

The manager of our large party was a 
man evidently experienced in that line; and 
I wasat once introduced tothe fellow- 
voyagers, with whom I was to share my 
stateroom. They consisted of a motherly- 
looking woman and her young daughter, 
whose laughing eyes gave promise of live- 
ly times ; and a spinster, apparently well 
up in her forties, and wearing the fixed 
pedagogic look which I had so often been 
warned to avoid. 

But, alas for appearances! the good- 
natured matron soon proved herself to be, 
not like ‘‘ clay in the hands of the potter,” 
but rather like dough in the hands of her 
tyrannical daughter, who would fain have 
made of me another subject ; but the first 
attempt awakened such marked symptoms 
of rebellion that the effort was abandoned 
at that point. Ono the other hand the 
** old maid,” as she bravely called herself, 
developed a most lovable character, and is 
now, next to my mother, my most cher- 
ished woman friend. 

Having arranged matters at the steamer, 
I said ‘“* Yes” to a gentleman who asked 
me if [ would ‘‘ Hev a keb,” and in due 
time reached the entrance to the five-story 
tenement in which I found the object of 
my errand—third floor, back room. 

Aslentered the street door I noticed, 
thereon, a placard announcing “ Flats to 
let”; and was, of course pleased with this 
asssurance that my old nurse was not liv- 
ing in an ordinary tenement house. 

The recognition between Bridget and 
myself was mutual and prompt; there 
was little in her face that was familiar, 
but the sound of her voice stirred up the 
recollections of my childhood with a 
power that almost bewildered me. 

As for Bridget, she at once discovered 
in me the features and traits of both my 
parents, and then, taking up her former 
life with us, she discoursed thereon most 
volubly ; this exercise gave her so much 
pleasure that I let her run on to her 
hearc’s content. It seemed, indeed, to me, 
a stranger in the great, hot, dusty city, as 
if for a moment I were taken back to the 
home life ; for the events of my childhood 
seemed even more present and real to 
Bridget than to myself. Indeed, with 
true Irish wit and pathos, she brought 
them so forcibly to my mind that the 
tears started unbidden, and, before I 
knew it, my arms were around her neck, 
and I gave her a hug and kiss such asI 
had thought none but my mother could 
ever share, 

** Ah, God bless you, me darling! Oh, 
Miss Clara, ye’re a chip of the old block !” 
cried my old nurse as she held me at arm’s 
length, and looked me over admiringly 
from head to foot; my attire coming in 
for its full share of praise, which I admit 
was by no means unpleasing to me. But 
time was rapidly flying, and a glance at 
my watch told that business must occupy 
the balance of the too short interview. 

Fortunately, as I learned from Bridget, 
her landlord, Mr. Clark, whose grocery 
occupied the first floor of the building, 
was a kind-hearted and just man, as he 
had proved by his many neighborly acis; 
and I decided to make hiin my agent in 
providing for her comfort. Having ascer- 
tained the extent of the ordinary wants to 
be met, I felt sure from their meager 
array that she was holding something 
back ; and finally, by dint of considerable 
urging, the desire of her heart at length 
found voice. 


“Tl tell you, Miss Clara. If I had a 


pretty good-sized ice-box and about fifty 
poundsof icea day, I’d boa made woman ; 
for this season, at least,” 


Being satisfied that I now had the full 
measure of her needs, I took my departure 
amid ashower of blessings which almost 
drowned the loud clump of my brand-new 
tourist’s shoes, as I made my way down 
the ill-lighted and bare staircase. 

My business with Mr, Clark was soon 
settled; he smiled audibly when the ice- 
box was mentioned, but remarked : 

“Tvl do no harm, anyway ; she’s going 
to try to civiliza some of the heathens 
around here,” 

As the polite grocer bowed me out of 
his door, light of heart and somewhat 
lighter of pocket, I found that the ‘* Con- 
clave of Curious Gazers” had mustered in 
full force awaiting my departure, and it 
did its work with a fidelity which no 
kodak ever surpassed ; while Cabby, ris- 
ing fully to the occasion, braced himself 
in solemn pomp, held up his whip as rigid- 
ly, and gazed forth into space as blankly, 
asif I had been the daughter of a million- 
aire, 

Upon returning to the steamer with its 
animating bustle, I soon found myself 
yielding to a sens3-of complete abandon ; 
feeling that for a week or more my desti- 
ny would be in other and abler hands. 
My heart rose in thanksgiving t>» my 
Heavenly Father for life, health and 
strength, a devoted mother, a cherished 
home, an honorable and useful occupa- 
tion, and the prospect of a summer’s in- 
structive pleasure. What more could 
woman ask? But what on earth did 
Bridget want of the ice-box and fifty 
pounds of icea day? I would at least un- 
burd2n myself to Mother ; so, procuring a 
sheet of paper headei by a representation 
of our noble craft in full career on the 
high seas, I was soon busy writing what I 
heartily despise, a penciled letter. 

Shall I tell of my tour in Europe? Not 
here ; but I could truly say, borrowing the 
language of a fellow-traveler as at the end 
of our home voyage we sailed up the Nar- 
rows: ‘‘l am sorry to return, but glad to 
get back.” 

My dear mother met me at the pier ; and 
after my luggage with its many foreign 
labels had been taken out of limbo, and 
expressed homeward, we were soon on 
our way to Bridget’s flat. 

We found its mistress in all her glory, 
of which some of the furnishings were the 
ice-box, surprisingly large considering the 
sum alloted for its purchase, and a large 
oil-stove mounted ona box. This served 
as a a closet for various cooking materials, 
and was covered with enameled cloth, 
which, hanging down in front, formed a 
curtain to screen the contents. 

From the manner of the reception which 
Bridget gave us, I soon reached the con- 
clusion that Mother was regarded as the 
real donor of the gifts made early in the 
summer, and she, enjoying the joke, took 
no pains to correct the mistake. I felt a 
little jealous at first; but my thoughts 
were soon turned in another direction 
when, at Bridget’s suggestion, a young 
girl, evidently her helper, produced from 
the ice-box a couple of bottles of home- 
made beer, sprung open the loudly pop- 
ping covers, and filled three glasses with 
the creamy-looking liquid, which we 
found to be deliciously cool and refresh- 
ing. : 

**T see you haven’t lost your old skill, 
Bridget,” said Mother. 

‘* Well, ma’am,1 hope not!” and then 
her narrative began. 

“You see, Ma’am, when I told Miss 
Clara I wanted an ice-box and plenty of 
ice, I knew what I was about. The most 
of the people that live in these flats about 
here never take any ice, and so in the 
summer-time almost everything they have 
is warrum except the lager beer ; so its no 
wonder their children are kept running 
with a pail to and from the saloon from 
mo1ning till night. So I says to meself: 
‘If I put these people in the way of having 
things nice and cold, especially late at 
night and early in the morning, I’ll be do- 
ing them a good turn anyhow, and, may- 
be, turn an honest penny for meself into. 
the bargain.’ 

**So after I got the ice-box fairly set- 
tled, I sent out word for the whole lot of 
them to come in and takea look atit. Ye 
see, my idea was to give them a little lift 
at first by keeping things cool for them ; 
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and then about the time I thought they 
couldn’t do without it, 1’d begin to charge 
them each a bit for the ice and me trouble, 
and that way build up a little business 
like. 

‘* So I set the lid wide open, and there 
in one end wasa big piece of this made 
ice they have now, as clear as glass, Well, 
in they all came—Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. 
O'Hara, Mrs. Reilly, Mrs. Binsky (she’s a 
Pollack), and a lot more. Every wan of 
them looks in at the ice and says: ‘What’s 
that for? 

«+ ¢Tt’3 to accommodate me friends,’ says 
1; ‘soif ye have anything ye want kept 
cool bring it in here. You may come for 
it until nine o'clock at night or after four 
in the mornin’,’ me bein’ an early riser, as 
ye know, ma’am. 

*“*Do we have to pay anything? says 
they. 

‘** Ye may come free for ten days,’ says 
I; ‘and after that I'll tell ye’s the rest of 
the story.’ 

‘* Well, ma’am, Mrs. Leonard she puts 
her nose in the air and says she : ‘ I’ve got 
an ice-box of me own at home.’ 

***Ts that so?’ saysI; ‘then ye’re lucky.’ 

‘* Well, after they once got started St. 
Patrick’s Day procession was nothing to 
it; and they brought in that much stuff 
that I had all I could do to stow it away. 
But I put my wits at work and got along 
somehow. I make it arule that no one 
but myself or Dora ever opens the box. 
Some of the people have bought” them- 
selves these light chip baskets; the cold 
geems to get in about as well asif the 
things were laid out open, and then, you 
know, it’s more private like. 

‘* Well, ma’am, when the ten days was 
up, then the fun began. I told them they 
could begin then and pay me three cents 
a day apiece for the use of the ice and 
box. About half of them fell off at once ; 
but that didn’t worry me a bit, tho | was 
a little put about by the impudence of 
some of them. Oae woman said she 
wouldu’t trouble me any more; her butch- 
er would keep anything she wanted in his 

ice-box. 

***That’s good,’ saysI. * Pity but there 
was more butchers like him.’ 

‘Well, without saying anything about 
it, I made a couple of dozen of ginger 
beer like what you’re drinking, ma’am, 
and then one day when it was that hot 
that me blessed candle on the shelf there 
doubled over like a twig, I gave every one 
that came a good drink; and that same 
night, when the most of the people were 
on the roof to get a bit of fresh air, 1 sent 
up a bottle to every one that had stayed 
by me.” 

‘*That must have been well received,” 
said Mother. 

‘It was, ma’am ; but you know there's 
always some that wants tobe smart. One 
young rascal says to me the next day: 
‘Me father says yer beer has too much 
paper collar on it.’ ‘Deed, then,’ says I, 
‘then it’s one ahead of himself, for I never 
seen him with any kind of a collar on him.’ 
Well; the beer settled the business, and I 
soon had customers enough, not alone for 
the ice-box ; but Mr. Clark, that keeps the 
store downstairs, sold a lot of it for me, 
one lady coming from Ninety-sixth Street 
for it. So things are going on fine now, 
and I’ve a bit of money put by for the 
winter ; but that’s getting ahead of me 
story a bit. Ye know, ma’am, things 
don’t always turn out exactly as we expect; 
and tho I had hopes at first that ’'d knock 
out some of the growler business, I found 
that the men for the most part kept to 
their old ways. I think they were ashamed 
like to have it known that they were 
drinking anything as harmless as ginger 
beer; but the children and a good many 
of the women kpt on in the new way, so 
that if I haven’t done all the good that I 
set out for, ’'ve done enough to pay me 
for me trouble. I tell ye it was a proud 
day for me when a little girl told me one 
day asshe was takin’ away a bottle, says 
she: ‘Mrs. Garry, Mamma says the pail 
beer is nasty, but your beer is nice.’ 

‘* The thing that pleases the men is hav- 
ing a bite of something cool and nice for 
breakfast. Bzin’ kept on the ice freshens 
things up like, and there’sasmack to them 
that goes well after a man has been tossing 
in the heat the whole night, 
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“*There’s Mrs. McLii1, a Scotch lady 
that came in to me one morning crying ; 
her husband was going on the same old 
way that landed them on the sidewalk 
once before, and he able to make good 
wages when he is sober. So a thought 
came into my head, and [ said : 

*** Have ye got any money ? 

*** Not « cent,’ says she. 

*** Well,’ says I, ‘1’il soon fix that. I 
hear they’re wanting fifty cleaners down 
at the Caledonian. I'l lend you a pail and 
mo,); you go down there right away and 
get a job and bring the money back to me. 
Well, about five o’clock she came in with 
the things, and left a dollar and a quarter 
with me. To cut a long story short, the 
next day [ put her in the way of making 
a tine fish salat ; it cost, all told, about a 
quarter. That night she took it from the 
box as cold and fresh as a daisy ; and of 
course her man was well pleased with that, 
as she soon found out by the way he 
grumbled, contented like, ye know, like a 
dog over a dish full of good scraps. Ah, 
them men! ye must study their ways. In 
the meantime I may say I had her get some 
asparagus (the very best), and some rad- 
ishes and lettuce, and half a dozen of fresh- 
laid eggs. She came for them bright and 
early, and for the once I let her do her 
cooking on my oil-stove, giving her a bit 
of instructions, 

‘*That breakfast pleased her man even 
better than the salat ; and for supper that 
evening she took him elegant tomatoes 
right off the ice, and a pint of these big 
raspberries with sweet cream on them. 
By that time the money was pretty well 
gone; but the work was done, for that 
night he handed out a five-dollar bill, a 
thing she hadn’t seen in six months be- 
fore. Well, ma’am, the coast was clear 
fora week now. The next day she was 
up with the lark, and the man took away 
the half of a broiled chicken in his 
satchel, and a bottle of my beer wrapped 
up in a couple of towels so it would be 
middling cool even by noon-time. That 
was two weeks ago, and since then that 
woman has had thirteen dollars, do you 
believe, and her man has only come home 
drunk three times; if that isn’t a refor- 
mation, ma’am, I don’t know what ye 
may call it.” 

**Why, Bridget,’ exclaimed Mother, 
laughing; at that rate you'll get him 
down to being drunk only once a week.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” replied Bridget, 
cautiously. ‘I’m not building any air 
castles, ye know; [ said to the wife: 
‘Don’t set your expectations too high at 
the start; be thankful for what you've 
got and make the most of it. Of course 
you know, Mrs. Husted, I don’t expect to 
do as well as that every time; but I can 
tell you, ma’am, that ice-box and what 
come out of it has saved many a hard 
knock and made many a happy day.” 

As time wouldno’c permit a longer call, 
Bridget allowed us to take our departure 
after many last words. While we were 
descending the first staircase she called 
after us: 

‘Oh, Miss Clara, and will ye please to 
stop in the store, Mr. Clark wants to see 
ye a minute.” 

My heart gave a bound at this announce- 
ment which seemed to portend a payment 
that my depleted exchequer could hardly 
stand ; but Mother assured me that I was 
far more likely to receive than to pay ; 
and so it proved, for Mr. Clark at once 
offered to return a part of the sum I had 
placed in his hands, This was, of course, 
declined, and the funds were allowed to 
remain against the unioreseen need which 
was quite as likely to turn up in Bridget’s 
future course as it had already done in the 
past. 

We heard many interesting and amus- 
ing details of her career both as philan- 
thropist and as a woman of business. In 
the latter direction, especially, Mr. Clark 
was hearty in his commendation. 

Half an hour later we were rolling 
swiftly homeward (the ice-box and its 
owner left far behind) and other and more 
personal interests claimed my attention ; 
but I had gained a useful lesson, and had 
learned that there are many ways quite 
out of the beaten track by which good- 
will may be shown to one’s fellow-men. 

Newakk, N. J. 


THE INDE 


THE WISE LITTLE sCHOLAR. 
BY LOUISA H. BRUCE. 


TE wisest of my scholars is a gentle little 
maiden, 
Who looks at life and learning with a 
pair of soft blue eyes ; 
She has an answer ready, with a deal of 
logic laden, 
And solves all knotty questions and 
problems as they rise. 





We were learaing, in geography, of surface 
elevatians,— 
‘**Can you tell me what relief maps are ?”’ 
I asked the little class. 
I expected only hanging heads and verbal 
hesitations ; 
Bat mg wisest little scholar couldn’t let a 
question pass. 


“Tf you please, sir,” said she, joyously— 
with pride her cheeks were burning. 
To think tnat she could answer when the 
others couldo’t do it— 
“ A relief map is a map you’ve been a awful 
time a-learning, 
And you’re awful tired of it, and you’re 
80 glad to get th’oo it.” 
NéwPort News, Va. 
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THE LITTLE FOX “BY-AND-BY.” 
A FIVE-MINUTE SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 
BY THE REV, CHARLES A, SAVAGE. 


THERE is a beautiful old Song in the 
Bible about Love. It is called ‘‘ The Song 
of Solomon,” who was the wisest of the 
kings of Israel. It tells about the heart, 
and how the love that is in it may be kept 
pure and holy, or made impure and bad. 

One verse in that song—Solomon’s Song 
2: 15—eays: ‘‘ Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines; for our vines 
have tender grapes.” 

The old Jewish vinedressers used to be 
greatly troubled by the foxes, which had 
away of stealing in among the tender 
vines, and gnawing the roots and eating 
off the fresh green shoots, and doing a 
great deal of damage. They had to watch 
very carefully for them ; and they hada 
song which they used to sing as they were 
going out to work in their vineyards, A 
part of it was: 

** Destroy the pests of the vineyards! 

Catch the foxes, every one ! 

By all means take the little foxes, 

For they are the ones that spoil the vines !” 

Now, our hearts, you know, are spoken 
of as vineyards. God has planted them 
and watered them, and he wants them to 
bear fruit for him. Do you know what 
fruits they may bear? There is love, and 
purity, and patience, and gentleness, and 
kindness, and mercy, and faith. There are 
good deeds and kind words and pure 
thoughts. All of these our Heavenly 
Father has made it possible for our hearts 
to bear, and he expects them to do it. 

But there are a great many things that 
help to spoil the vines in God’s vineyard. 
Taey are like little foxes, and they get 
into our hearts and nibble off the grape 
clusters, and break the tender twigs, and 
trample out the delicate roots. They are 
unkind thoughts, bad habits, cross dispo- 
sitions, love of self, and a great many 
more, Let me tell you the names of some 
of these little foxes. There is ‘‘ By-and- 
By,” a lazy fox, and ‘I Can’t,” a shiftless 
fox, and ‘‘ 1 Won’t,” an obstinate fox, and 
‘* ’l-do-as-I-please,” a selfish fox, and 
‘* Cover-up,” a sly fox, and a whole pack 
more. 

Sometimes good things begin to grow in 
children’s hearts, like buds on a vine. 
There is the bud of patience, aud the bud 
of love, and the bud of obedience, and the 
bud of modesty, and the bud of helpful- 
ness. hen something comes and nips off 
the little bud, and it stops growing. It is 
a sly little fox that has been on the watch 
for it, and you cannot think how much 
mischief he does. 

I should like to speak about several of 
these little foxes; uut there is time for 
only one to-day. 

He is a mischievous little fellow ; but so 
lazy that you can easily catch him if you 

wish to. 
“ Among my garden vines I spy 
A little fox, named * By-and-By.’” 
Have you never seen him? By-and-By 
has a great many brothers and sisters, 
and they are all very much alike. 
There is ‘‘ Put-off,” and “‘ Pretty-soon,” 
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and ‘‘ Wait-a-bit,” and ‘* To-morrow”; and 
what I say about one of them | could say 
about them all. 

By-and By is a sly little fox. He looks 
innocent, and is a great pet with children. 
Whenever there is anything which you 
ought to do, he whispers in your ear: 
**Oh, you don’t need to do it now! Some 
other time it will be very much easier. 
There is no hurry !” 

Do you know that one of the great- 
great-grandfathers of this little fox lived 
twenty-five hundred years ago, in the days 
of the good Prophet Isaiah? He used 
to get into people’s hearts then just as his 
descendants do now, and made them gay : 
‘*To morrow shall be as this day and 
much more abundant.” You may call 
that the text of this little sermon, put 
right here in the middle, 

By-and-By prowls about everywhere. 
He persuades you to lie in bed late in 
the morning. When you are dressing he 
makes you dawdle and look out of the 
window, and be a long while buttoning 
up your shoes. When you are in school 
he makes you slow in learning your les- 
sons. He calis off your mind to play, and 
to other things that you want todo. When 
you are sent on errands, he makes you 
loiter on the street,or stop to play or to 
look in at the shop windows. When your 
parents have told you to do something for 
them he suggests that you wait till after- 
noon, or put it off till to-morrow ; and so 
he does a great deal of mischief. 

He nips off the buds of promptness and 
energy, and makes you idle and good-for- 
nothing. He starts you on a downhill 
road that leads you to the pit of disobe- 
dience. D» youseehow? First, By-and- 
By makes you put off duty, then neglect 
it, then forget it, and so you disobey a 
plain command. You try to excuse it by 
saying, ‘‘I didn’t mean to,” or ‘‘I for- 
got”; but the real reason was you listened 
to By-and-By, who whispered in your ear, 
‘*Wait a while. Don’t doit now.” 

This little fox is a great thief. He steals 
time—minutes and hours and days and 
years. 

If, on a beautiful holiday, a thief could 
get into your home and steal three 
hours out of the clock, so that instead of 
being three o’clock it should suddenly be 
six, you would feel that you had been 
robbed, wouldn’t you? By-and-By does 
just that. There is a long name that 
grown-up people call him by sometimes, 
and that is Procrastination, and some 
poet has said, 


* Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year he steals, till all are fled.” 


The good spirit within us urges us to do 
some good thing. Then By-and-By, like 
an evil spirit, says, ‘‘ Not now. Put it 
off”; and so, very likely, we never do it. 

One of these little foxes once got into 
the heart of a Roman Governor, Felix, 
who was listening to the Apostie Paul as 
he told about Jesus and the good way of 
life, and made him say: *‘ When I have 
a convenient season I will call for thee.” 
But we do not know that that convenient 
season ever came. Probably Jesus never 
stood at the door of Felix’s heart again, 
and he was driven away by this naughty 
little fox. Justso By-and-By has robbed 
many @ man and woman of their souls— 
just by whispering to them when they 
were boys.and girls : “‘ It is just as well to 
put off loving Jesus and being his disciple 
until you are grown-up ;” and when they 
were grown-up, they didn’t want to do it 
any more. 
“ The house of Never is built, they say, 

Just over the hills of the By-and-By ; 
Its gates are reached by a devious way, 
Hidden from ali but an angel's eye. 
lt winds about and in and out 
The hills and dales to sever. 
Once over the hilis of the By-and-By 
And you're lost in the house of Never. 


“The house of Never is filled with waits, 
With just-in-a-minutes and pretty-soons; 
The noise of their wings as they beat the gates 
Comes back to earth in the afternoons, 
When shadows fly across the sky 
And rush in rude endeavor 
To question the hills of the By-and-By 
As they ask for the house of Never. 


“ The house of Never was built with tears ; 
And lost in the hills of the By-and-By 
Are a million hopes and a million fears— 
A baby’s smiles and a woman's cry. 
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The winding way seems bright to-day, 
Then darkness fails forever, 

For over the hills of the By-and-By 
Sorrow waits in the house of Never.” 


The special hunter who is alwayson the 
watch for By and-By is called ‘‘ Right- 
now!” He is just like his name. 

He catches the sly little fox just as soon 
as he sees him prowling around the vines 
of duty, and keeps him from nipping off 
the buds and causing the vines to wither 
and be fruitless. 

The favorite weapons which this goed 
hunter uses in fighting By-and- By are two 
texts. One is in 2 Cor. 6: 2, which says, 
** Behold, now is the accepted time” ; and 
the other is in Eccles. 9: 10, which says : 
** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” This last text he 
chose twenty-nine hundred years ago, 
and the other one a thousand years later ; 
but they are good ones yet. 

Here are some verses that I found the 
other day about a twin brother of By-and- 
By, whose name is ‘‘ Pretty-Soon ”: 


“THE LAND OF ‘PRETTY-SOON.’ 


*I know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things which we meant to achieve 
It is walled with the money we meant to have 
saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 
The kind words unspoken, the promises bro- 
ken, 
And many a coveted boon, 
Are stowed away there in that land some- 
where— 
The land of * Pretty-Soon.’ 


“There are uncut jewels of possible fame 

Lying about 1n the dust, 

And many a noble and lotty aim 
Covered with mold and rust. 

And oh, this place, while it seems so near, 
Is further away than the moon ; 

Tho our purpuse is fair, yet we never get there— 
To the land of * Pretty-Soon.’ 


** The road that leads to that mystic land 

Is strewn with pitiful wrecks. 

And the ships tnat have sailed for its shining 

strand 

Bear skeletons on their decks. 

It is further at noon than it was at dawn, 
And further at night than at noon. 

Oh, let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of * Pretty-Soon.’” 

OxanGE, N. J. 
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PEBBLES. 


He: “A fellow called me a donkey the 
other day.’ She: * Didn’t you feel like 
kicking him ?’’—Detroit Free Press. 








...-He: ‘“* Why do you refuse me when I 
say I can’t live without you?” She: ** You 
have aroused my curiosity.”—Detroit Trt 
bune. 


....Host: ** Never shall I forget the time 
when I first drew this sword. Chorus: 
‘““When was that?” Host: ‘ At a raffle.” 
Firefly. 


..--’*Do youthink the Senator had any 
Presidential aspirations ?”’ ‘“‘ Certainly not ; 
he’s ready to state his views on every pub- 
lic question.”’—Detroit News. 


....“* Say, mister,” said the little Fresh 
Air child, as she watched the cattle enjoy- 
ing their cud, “do younave to buy gum for 
all of them cows to chew ?”—Ezchange. 


..--1 took a header off my wheel 
And then was forced to say, 
* Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of to-day.” 
—Life. 


..-Gayboy (who has presented a rhine- 
stone ring): ‘* Is your love for me genuine ?”’ 
Miss Caustic: ** As genuine as the ring you 
gaveme.” Gayboy: ‘‘ Au revoir.”—Phila- 
delphia inquirer. 


--.»He bought a forty-story house; 
And now his gladdened eyes 
Can almost read his title clear 
To mansions in the skies. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


....Grant: ‘Can it be possible that Haw- 
kins is in love with that fat girl? Why, 
she weighs 300 at least.”” Hobbs: “No; I 
don’t believe he’s in love; he’s just infatu- 
ated.” —Boston Courier. 


MARY’S LAMB. 


...»Mary had a little lamb; 
It followed her each day, 
Till Mary put the bloomerson, 
And then it ran away. 
—Ezxchange. 


....Thirsty for Song—Al Rest: ‘‘ Dis 


paper telis about the greatest sopranny sing- 
erin the worl’. I’d like to bearher.” Tyred: 
“‘Wat’s de peculiarity uv the warbler? 
Rest: ‘“‘ It ses she ‘poured forth a volume 
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of liquid notes.’ Dat must have been a 
great graft.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


..“'I wish you would be frank with me, 
Miss Hilltop,” said young Mr. Birmingham, 
who was urging his suit. ‘‘ Couldn’t, 
really!” replied the girl. ‘‘ That would be 
too familiar. You may call me Frances, 
tho.”—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


...Dear James: We got here Monday night. 
(How cool the sea breeze feels !) 
I think the ocean is a sight ! 
(Where do you get your meals ?) 


The hotel fare I can’t commend. 
(We've joined the dancing throng.) 
Be good till I get back. (Please send 
Your salary right along.) 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


..** Nex’ week is our golden wedding, 
Maria,” said the long-whiskered gentleman, 
taking off his coat and sitting down to din- 
ner. ‘‘ Yes, know.” ‘I just been think- 
ing. Had we better let it go by and lose 
the presents, or had we better celebrate and 
lose me the silver vote for constable ?”— 
Indianapolis Journal, 


.. Railway Magnate (becoming sudden- 
ly aware of shabby caller): ‘‘My good 
woman, I am too busy now to listen to any 
appeals for charity. If you need anything, 
my clerk in the outer office will be glad to 
give you any assistance.” Mrs. Hetty 
Green: “If you still want to sell that Haw 
Valley branch of the X., Y. and Z. Railway, 
I’ll give you $3,750,000 for it.” 


..Some mouths look like peaches and 
cream, and some look like a hole chopped 
into a brick wall to admita new door or 
window. The mouth is a hotbed of tooth- 
aches, the bunghole of oratory, and a baby’s 
crowning glory. It is the patriotism’s 
fountain head and the tool chest for pie. 
Without it the politician would be a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, and the cor- 
netist would go down to an unhonored 
grave, It is the grocer’s friend, the orator’s 
pride and the dentist’s hope.—Monmouth 
Spring Monitor. 


..“‘ Augh-waugh!” It was the baby, 
He had repeated the remark sixty times in 
the past hour. Mr. Newleigh’s hair, such 
as it was, stood on end. “Gwow ahwb 
wowbdgwow filwaugf!” added the baby, 
while people living across the street got up 
and closed their windows. Mr. Newleigh 
took a whetstone out of the table drawer 
and ground his teeth. “To think,” he 
groaned, burying his face in the pillows, 
“that I should grow up to become the 
father of a union-depot train-crier !’’—Rock- 
land (Me.) Tribune. 


..‘*My doctor is a real joker,” — a 
Lewistown lady. ‘‘I didn’t know that my 
talking bothered kim when he was writing 
prescriptions until yesterday. He never 
mentioned it, and I always asked him all 
sorts of questions while he was writing 
them out. Yesterday he examined me, and 
sat down to write something. I kept talk- 
ing. Suddenly he looked up and said: 
‘How has your system been? Hold out 
your tongue.’ I put out that member, and 
he began to write. He wrote and I held out 
my tongue; and when he got through he 
said, “‘ That will do.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘ you 
haven’t looked at it.? ‘No,’ said he, ‘I 
didn’t care to. I only wanted to keep it 
still while I wrote the prescription.’ ”’— 
Exchange. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be wel ed if 
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870.—IN GERMAN SOCIETY. 
Herr One, a German scientist, 
Discarded Christianity ; 
Herr Two is heir, the courts insist, 
To all his father’s property. 
Herr Three, a great astronomer, ~ 
A planet of some note made known ; 
And Herr Four nothing could deter 
From living unloved and alone. 
’Tis said Herr Five had muscles knit 
As strongly as an iron band ; 
- While brave Herr Six was found well fit 
To have an army in command. 
Hist’ry has writ Herr Seven down 
A man of fearful cruelty ; 
And Herr Eight, it is clearly known, 
Is in his element at sea. 

Herr Nine, in service of the king, 

Bore messages a long, long way ; 

While Herr Ten, swift as an eagle’s wing, 

Had work of the same kind, they say. 
MABEL P. 
371.—SUBSTITUTIONS. 

(One letter bas been taken from each word 
of a quotation from Locke, and another 
substituted in its place. ] 

These woo lead oreversthing arm thrught 
so unkerstand everuthing ton: bun if it 
rot allays to. Leading burnishes thy wind 
oily wits paterials or knowhodge; in it 
thanking than maker that he lead curs. Be 
art on thy rubinating miad, ant if in hot 
erough so tram furselvés wish I greet lead 
on collestions; unloss he shew they oven 
end ever agrin then till hot live upsthength 
any sourishment. 

S. N. H. 
372.—TERMINAL ELISION. 
My lady reads of warriors great, 
One Douglases and Morays, 
And says I two to emulate 
The spirit of their AAAA. 


Sheeven quotes from Homer three ! 
I hate that man of Scio. 

What is the siege of Troy to me ? 
I'm living in 00. 


She talks about “ ancestral name ”’; 
My grandsire’s name was Joel— 

I’m told be earned an honest fame 
At spinning yarn inL. 


Four Washington, as all may‘*read, 
Was glad his wars to terminate ; 

He much preferred to scatter seed, 
And watch to see it acht. 


373.—ODD GEOGRAPHY. 

[The answers required are the names of 
counties of Ohio.] 

1, The color of Aunt Carrie’s hair; 2, too 
often a favorite beverage ; 3, mysterious as 
a riddle; 4, a challenge; 5, two good farm- 
ing localities; 6, seen upon our lawn in 
summer ; 7, not to-day ; 8, food for the hun- 
gry ; 9, advice to the miner and to the dis 
couraged ; 10, Buony’s home; 11, our aspira- 
tion ; 12, advice te the young people where 
matrimony ia at a low ebb. ATLAS. 


874.—A DINNER MENU. 
(Somewhat Masked.) 
2 


Now dinner calls us to the festive board ; 
May mental calm and rest this soup afford. 


9 


A rude, familiar greeting doth precede 

A generous cask of wine, if fish you need. 
8. 

A joker’s ‘‘ double entendre”’ here behold, 

Following a lady’s cloak, for young or old. 
4, 


View in this dish the earliest tint of 
spring ; 
With it a part—not all—of anything. 


5. 
This kitchen vessel out of place would be 
But for the vowel following it ; and see ! 
Part of your locomotive means is following 
it too. 
The Irish love it dearly ; do not you ? 


6. 
Drink of this invitation if you will ; 
May you escape the attendant human ill. 


‘. 


Myself—part of the sweet I like the best ; 
Utter a shriek, and you will have the rest. 


8. 
For fruit, some aged monkeys here you see. 


9. 
Also some little groups of two, not three. 


10. 
Lastly, this holy temple place between 
An animal (domestic) and the keen, 
Discord ant jar of nations in affray. 
So fitly close our chief repast to-day. 
J. 8. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. 15TH. 


363.—After successive pourings of the 
medicine there were the following quanti- 
ties in the 12-ounce, 9-ounce and 5 ounce 
bottles respectively : 0, 7,5; 5, 2,5; 10, 0,2; 
1,9, 2; i, 6, 5; 6, 6, 0. 

364.—Heart-strings. 

365.—1, mis(s)-fit; 2, mis (s)-creant; 3, 
mis(s) ive; 4, mis(s) fortune; 5, mis(s:-an- 
thrope; 6, mis(s)-ogynist; 7, mis(s) tress; 
8, mis(s) tletoe; 9, miss-ile; 10, mis(s)-kin ; 
11, mis(s)-understanding ; 12, mis(s) chief. 


366.—‘* One science only will one genius 
fit, 
So vast is art,so narrow human 
wit.”’ 
367.—Dandy. (A dude and a vessel.) 


368 —Aisled, ladies, sailed, Delia’s, ideals. 


Tired Women 


Nervous, weak and all worn out—will find in purified 
blood, made rich and healthy by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
permanent relief and strength. Get Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 
are tasteless, mild, effec- 


5 e 
Hood Ss Pills tive. They havea peculiar 


power of giving strength to the system even while 
the cathartic properties are at work. 


qs, This Girl 


~ _ was old enough 
ay to know better 
we than to put a 
{ cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she'll see 
that the 

bolt is 99 
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BIAS 
wO- VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


The kind that lasts as long as the skirt. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, to 
the S. H. & M. Co,, P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


“S.H.& M.” 








Dress Stays are the best, 





sent to THe INDEPENDENT.| 





369.—PYRAMID. 

Across: 1, A letter; 2, woolen waste for 
mixing with mungo and shoddy ; 3, a pota- 
to (Standard): 4, the eggs of a fish; 5, to 
rouse (obs.); 6, agdicultural implements ; 
7, the saturation of defecated beet juice 
with carbonic acid gas ; 8, the state of hav- 
ing no meaning (Standard). 

Down: 1, A letter; 2, the symbol of ceri- 
um ; 3, to push (Standard); 4, a hawk-owl 
(Standard); 5, bulbs (Standard); 6, a six- 
Pence (obs.); 7, forcemeat ; 8, to surpass in 
tivalry; 9, deified; 10, lariats; 11, young 
bulls or oxen ; 12, a poetic name of Ireland ; 
13, a cowl ; 14, printers’ measures ; 15, a let- 
ter, A. F. Hout. 








False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles 
of food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
pang Milk is the best infant food. Infant 
ealth is the oo of a valuable nelle | for 
mothers. Sent 
Milk Ca, at free by New York Co 
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find 


[A 


It saves ae 


best with Pearline. 


Mhilhoms "ss 


To find the time 


required to clean your house with 

Pearline, take the time required to 
clean it last with soap, and divide by 
Use Pearline, and save half your 
time and half your labor—then you can 


time to do something else 
besides work. 


Pearline will clean your 


carpets without taking them up. 


It will clean everything. 
From the kitchen floor to the 
daintiest bric-a-brac, there's 


nothing in sight that isn ’t cleaned 


3s Pearline 
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}to tell you that if you want to 
| do your w ashing easily, in the “up 
r to date” way, the Sunlight way, 
, without rubbing your clothes all,to 
t pieces (and your hands too) you must 


= Sunlight 
Cleanses clothes and most S O ap 


everything else—with 
less labor and greater 
comfort, 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N. Y- 
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Leaders of 
Fashion 





Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
Sleeves and flare skirts in §& 
the market. 


CAUTION—Beware of imita- 


tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped 


eereoee 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 
MY VNOOOOOOOOMODOOQGOOQODODS® 


Do 
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| Ifso, ask yc our dealer forthe a 








You 

Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
or send ten cents in stamps 
jand receive a sample 
spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 








thousands of other ladies 
| have, the best you have 
|} ever used. Try it. 
Work ? | Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
| Se Conn. 









HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and ‘it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consum a. too, if taken in, the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the ps tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggista. 


Try it, Try it! 
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Weekly Market Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 
|For the week ending Thursday, Auguat 15th, 1895.) 

TEAS.—The midsummer dullness of trade 
was partly broken yesterday at the weekly auc- 
tion sales, where bidding was pretty well sus- 
tained. Amoy is quoted as formerly, at 9@13c. ; 
Fuchau, 10@25c. ; Formosa, 14@30c., and Japans 
14@30c. 

SUGAR.—A moderate demand rules for re- 
fined sugar, and prices are unchanged. Cut 
loaf and crushed are quoted at 5 1-16@54c.; 
powdered, 44@4 15-l6c.; granulated, 47-16@4%c., 
and cubes, 4 11-16@4%c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil growths is 
firm, but prices are not much higher. Mild 
grades are in good demand and firmly held. 
Java is quoted at 21@3lc.: Mocha, 254%@26c. ; 
Maracaibo. 17@20c.; Laguayra, 16@2Ic., and 
Brazil, 15@17Mec. 

COTTON.—Cotton has had avery sharp ad- 
vance this week, and trading has been spasmodic 
and uncertain. Spot cotton is steady to firm 
here, with middling uplands at 7 9-16, and mid- 
dling Gulf, 7 13-16c. 

WOOL.—There has been a further shrinkage 
in the demand for wool, but it has not changed 
prices any, especially on desirable grades, as- 
sortments of which are scarce. There is, in fact, 
a good deal of strength in the market in spite of 
lessening trade. XX and above Ohio is quoted 
at 18@19c.; X and above, lic.: other fleeces, 20@ 
22c.; washed combing and delaine, 18@22c.: un- 
washed combing, 17@22c.: Texas, 8@13c.; Georgia 
18@19%c.; California, 6@13%c.; Oregon, 9@15c.° 
and Territory, 8@l6c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade is small again in 
flour, and prices are weakening in sympathy with 
wheat. Winter patents are $3.75@3.85 per bbl.; 
straights, $3.55@3.60; city patents, $41.40@4.60; 
spring patents, $3.55@3.75; straights, $3.35 03.45, 
and clears, $3.20. Rye flour is dull at $2.90@ 
3.40. Cornmeal is quiet, with Brandywine at 
$2.85, and Southern and Western, $2.50@2.85. 





PROVISIONS.—The undertone of the provision 
market is generally heavy, with the volume of 
trade light. Mess pork is easy at $1111.50 per 
bbl.: family, $12.50, and short clear, $12@14, 
Beef hams are quiet at $17@17.50. Beef is steady, 
with extra mess at $7.50@8; family, $10.50@12 
and packet, $9@11.50. Lard is weak and lower 
at $6.37 per 100 I). Pickled bellies are dull at 634 
@i4c.; shouiders easy at 54@534c., and hams 
quiet at 944@94éc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.— Dressed mutton is 
is slow at 4@6%c. per t,and lambs dull and 
dragging at 5@9%ec. City dre sed veals are firm 
at 7@ll%c.,and country dressed at 64@10%c. 
Country dressed hogs are weak at 5@5S6c., with 
lean, light pigs at 8c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market 
bas veen uncertain lately because of the contra- 
dictory reports about the estimates of the crop. 
The movement of spring wheat is an important 
factor just now, and white the Goverament 
estimates an outturn of 128,000,000 bushels, pri- 
vate dealers produce figures greatly at variance 
with these. The numerous statements from 
private sources are considered a little untrust- 
worthy, however, by the general trade. Cash 
wheat closes active, but at a decline. September 
wheat is 71'4c.; No. 2 cash red, 71@71%c., and 
No. 1 hard, 744¢c. Corn has had a good market 
this week, ana exports have been high, while 
henge have been steadily climbing upward. 
“he cash demand has absorbed most of the 
stock on hand, and there is considerable anxi- 
ety on the partof shorts. The export inquiry is 
good at the clove. September corn is 4344c.; No. 
2cash, 46%c., and No. 2 white, 46c. Oats are 
dull and quiet, both in futures and cash stuff. 
September oats are 2334c.; No. 2 cash, 25@25%c., 
and No. 2 white, 28c. Hay 1s quiet, with trade 
no better, and receipts more liberal. Prime 
timothy hay is%c.@$1 per 100 h; No. 3to No. 1, 
Th@Wc., and clover mixed, 60.@65c. Long rye 
straw is easy at 50@55c.; short rye, 40@4., and 
oat, 30.a40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has ad- 
vanced a trifle since last week, but the gain has 
been nearly lost at the clove. The market is 
very quiet, and rather than have August but- 
ter vile up here again, as last year, dealers are 
willing to name prices to suit consumers. Extra 
creamery is quoted at 20c.; firsts, 174@18«ce.: 
thirds to seconds, 13 @16c.; State dairy, 1i@18s0c.; 
imitation creamery, 11@15c.; Western dairy, 
94@léc., and factory, 84 Z1l246c. Chesse is a 
littie firmer, and in better demand. Small size 
full creams are moving actively, but part skims 
are easy. Fancy full cream cheese is 74@7%c.; 
good to choice. 6@74¢c.; common to fair, 544@bc.; 
choice part skims, 5c.; common to prime, 2@ 
4ec., and full skims, 14@l4yc. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live fowl close 
rather firm at 10.@104ec. per I; chickens steady 
for prime stock at 840 410%c. per 1), according to 
quality: roosters a little firmer at 6 a@6éc., and 
turkeys at 9@1l0c.; and ducks easy at 50@s0c. per 
pair, aud geese at 8ic.@$1.12 per pair. Dressed 
fowls are moviug siow at W@l0‘c., but choice 
spriug chickens are a shade firmer, the range 
bring from %c.to lsc. Philadelphia chickens 
are l4l8c.; Western dry-picked, 11@l4c., and 
scalded, 9@llc. Spring ducks are easy at 15c., 
and Western, 8@lic., and Eastern spring geese, 
l6ulic. Eggs are in lberal receipt, the demand 
iight, and quality very irregular. The hot wave 
is spoiling many fresh receipts. Jersey eggs are 
1544 @ltc. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 34%q@ 
lde.; Western, 18@lssec , and culls $1.50@z.70 per 
case. 


FRES 4d FRUITS.—Fancy hand-picked apples 
are in steady demand, but inferior and windfall 
fruits are dull, Red band-picked apples are 
$1.25@2 per dbi.; green, $11.50, and windfalls, 
4)a50c Pears are plentiful, with Le Conte at 
We .<@$1.25 per bbl.; Bartietts, $1.50@2.50; Clapp’s 
Favorite, $1.50 @2.50, and other kinds, 00c.@$1.00. 
Peaches are improving. Jerseys are 40c.@$1 per 
basket, and Maryland and Delaware, 50c.@$1.12, 
and sSoutheru, $1@2.50 per carrier. Soutuern 
Niagara grapes are $l@1.25 per case ; Delawares, 
$lu2,ana Concord, $lbe1.50. Muskmelons are 
$1@3 per bbi., and watermelons, $12.4%6 per 100. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. —Potatoes 
are pleuty at $1@1.37 per bbl.,and red sweets 
easy at $1@1.50. and yellow, $2@2.75.. White 
onions are steady at $2@2.£0 per bbi., and red and 
yellow, $l@2.5v. Cabbages are $1@1.50 per 100; 
tomatoes, 30.@65c. per box, and eggplants, fl@ 
1.50 per bbl.; turnips, $1 per bbl. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfa«t Cocea is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 





A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
’ Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





. 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 


Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 


TAR SOAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the best specimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 


Yours respectfully, 


We have 


manufactured heating and cooking appa- 


ratus about 50 years. Are still at it, and 


expect to be. This means something — 


only goods that are right can stand the 


test of time. For sale by best dealers all 


over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 
Chicago. 


207 and 209 Water St., 
New York, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


CALIFORNIA'S GAIN FROM THE 
SPANISH. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD, ss 

Iv is not to be supposed that, because Cal- 
ifornia has passed the age of the missions 
and the agriculture of the friars, therefore 
this State is at present deriving no benefit 
horticulturally from Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple. Spain, Mexico, Guatemala, United 
States of Colombia, Chile and Peru are yet 
the native homes of some plants or seeds 
that now and then find their way to Cali- 
fornia. Don Luciano Santa Maria, United 
States Vice Consul at Medellin, United 
States of Colombia, some two years ago 
sent tbe Agricultural Department of tke 
University of California the seed of a tropi- 
cal tree, Comino crespo (** crisp ” or “ curl- 
ed’ plant ” or ‘‘ seed”? the name signifies 
in Spanish). He also sent the seed of Aris- 
tolochia grandifiora, related to the Dutch- 
man’s pipe” (A. siphs), that is a climber of 
the woods of Pennsylvania, and the South- 
ern States, related also to the ‘‘ Virginian 
snake root” (A. serpentaria), of the eastern 
United States from Pennsylvania to 
Louisiana, the roots of which plant are 
xathered for medical purposes. 

“ Jesuits’ tea” ( Psoralea glandulosa) is 
a comparatively new plant in California, 
and is owed to Chile. Don Nathaniel Miers- 
cox, of Santiago, Chile, sent the agricul 
tural department of the California State 
University the seed of this plant, which is a 
member of the bean family, and, as stated 
by the giver, grows in the dried water- 
courses of summer. It is edible for cattle 
and horses. As the name ‘Jesuits’ tea ”’ 
signifies, this plant has been used for tea. 
The honorable Don who sent the seed said 
that “its flowers and leaves are an agree- 
able substitute for tea.’? California has al- 
ready several varieties of Psoralea among 
the wild flowers of this State, a fact that 
perhaps argues well for the future growth 
of “ Jesuits’ tea’”’ here. Professor Wick- 
son, of the State University, in a bulletin 
in which he offers one plant of “ Jesuits’ 
tea’’ to each California applicant by mail, 





at twenty-five cents, states that Jesuits’ 
tea in the Mauritius 

“has acquired some reputation as a remedy for 
diseases of the respiratory organs. . . . It 
should be planted in waste places to determine 
its value as a browse for stock, but should be 
protected from animals at first, until it gets 
established.” 

Tbe Agricultural Department of the Uni- 
versity of California, received from Don 
Cox, of Santiago, the seeds of twenty-seven 
species of Chilean trees, shrubs and vines, 
the collection having been in greater part 
made from Mr. Cox’s estate. Descriptive 
notes of value accompanied the gift. 

The Catacaos cotton,a native of Peru, 
said to grow in great perfection near the 
Pima River of Peru, has been tried at the 
Soutbern California Experiment Station io 
the Chino Valley, where this perennial cot- 
ton grew, on an average, one year, four or 
five feet high, beginning to bloom, how- 
ever, as late as November—too far along in 
the year to produce cotton. The Catacaos 
cotton plants proved to be susceptible to 
cold, too, the frost seeming to kill the tops. 
It was thought possible that by testing this 
cotton another year, it might be discovered 
to be suited to the warmer districts of Cali- 
fornia. Subsequent trial, however, hardly 
upheld this supposition. The cotton is 
stated to be tender, light frosts having had 
the effect of killing the plants almost to 
the roots, When plants will persist in 
blossoming in November or December, it is 
a difficult matter for Californians to posi- 
tively as-ure these Peruvian strangers that 
we have districts warm enough for them. 
It is doubtful whether catacaos cotton will 
prove successful here ; however, the region 
of the Colorado River has been suggested 
as a possible spot where this exile from 
Peru might even bear more than oue crop 
per year, a8 catacaos cotton bears two in 
Peru. 

Several handsome Chilean representa- 
tives bave grown in the California State 
University grounds, ope Chilean being a 
tree (ftuitzia fragrans). The greepi-h- 
white-flowering cherimoya, ‘“ custard 
apple” or anona, of Peru, bas been some- 
what successfully raised at San Diego, Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara. In Goleta, 
Santa Barbara County, the cherimoya 
bas fruited. The yellow and _ violet- 
fruited melon shrub of Guatemala has 
also produced fruit in Southern Cali- 
fornia. From Mexico have come various 
additions to California flora,among thembe- 
ing the granadilla, or edible passion flower 
(Passiflora edulis), from the fruit of which 
jelly may be made, or the fruit may be 
eaten in its natural state. Different parts 
of California have tried this edible climber. 
Some three years ago there arrived in San 
Francisco from Sydney, Australia, several 
boxes of edible passion fruit. The voyage 
had been too long for the fruit, however, as 
it arrived in bad condition. The Pacific 
Rural Press, of San Francisco, in the issue 
of September 19th, 1891, after noticing the 
arrival of these boxes from Australia, and 
giving a reporter’s description of the fruit 
of the passion flower, said of Pussiflora 
edulis in California : 

“The vine has long been proven to be hardy 
and productive in this State. The vine 
is hardy and bears freely in the bay region, and 
the children can hardly allow it tofully ripen.” 

The alligator pear (Persea gratissima), of 
the region of the Gulf of Mexico, has grown 
in some widely separated places in Califor- 
nia, having lived at Marysville, at Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles, San Diego. and at Monti- 
cello near Santa Barbara. <A tree at Monti- 
cello was raised from seed brought from 
Mexico, and when the tree was fourteen 
years old it was about twenty-five feet high 
and had borne fruit for three successive 
years. Professor Klee, of the State Univer- 
sity, received some samples of the fruit of 
this Mexican alligator pear at that time, 
the fruit being then hard but turning soft 
in a few weeks. He described the taste as 
resembling custard, with a flavor of beef 
marrow, and pronounced the fruit very 
palatable. 

A Mexican plant left us as alegacy by the 
Spanish padres is the ‘“‘tuna,”’ ** prickly 
pear’ (Opuntia). Thefruit of the tuna has 
been sold in Los Angeles. The plant, as is 
well known, is a variety of the cactus. The 
Spanish padres made hedges of the tuna, 
and three varieties are found about the 
missions. 

“Snail clover’ (Medicago turbinata), is 
a native of southwestera Spain itself, and 
seems to be a plant that will be valuable for 
grazing purposes in California. This kind 
of clover has smooth pods. It has been 
tried in a number of the counties of this 
State. One man in San Luis Obispo County 
declared that snail clover yielded from one 
single seed, which was not a burr, two 
hundred and thirty burrs, on cultivated 
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ground. He thought that the burrs should 
be torn open and the seed planted, to make 
sure of growth, but at the University there 
has not seemed any need of taking such 
trouble. In Ventura County the Spanish 
snail clover produced double the seed sown, 
according to one man’s report. On bottom 
land, badly sanded by mining débris ia Cal- 
averas County, snail clover produced a good 
deal of seed, which volunteered well, mak- 
ing good feed in December. This Spani-h 
clover dies down in the summer, after the 
pods are ripe, and, wlthout needing to be re- 
planted by hand, springs from its own seeds 
the next rains. A man in Humboldt 
County reported snail clover as making a 
fine, early growth; but the seeds were so 
large that he feared stock would eat them 
up entirely, so that the clover could never 
seed itself. Another Humboldt County ex- 
perimenter reported a very rank growth of 
snail clover, and that cattle ate the dry 
seed stalks well. Still another Humboldt 
County man planted his Spanish clover 
seed on a dry knoll, and took no care of the 
plants. He gathered half a gallon of seed. 
A Mendocino County man found that snail 
clover grew rankly in his garden, and an- 
nounced his intention of trying the clover 
on a range the next season. A Sacramento 
County man thought the snail clover prom- 
ised to be very valuable for feed, where 
frost is not severe. He thought the plant 
seemed quite susceptible to frost. In Inyo 
County an experimenter thought that in 
sandy soil the snail clover would flourish as 
well as alfalfa. The State University has 
distributed to experimenters 770 ounces of 
snail-clover seed. 

From Spain, also, California has received 
a variety of olive, bearing small, shining, 
black fruit. This varicty is known as the 
Nevadillo Blanco, or Moiral. Avothber of 
its synonyms is of the Spanish length, viz., 
Olivo Doneel Zorzaleiia, a cognomen that 
would :ive one the idea that Spanish olive 
growers have plenty of time to talk. Mr. 
A. P. Hayne, Assistant of Olive Culture at 
the University Experimeut Station, has 
stated that, from descriptions, it is sup- 
po-ed that this Spanish olive is more vig- 
orous and productive in California than in 
Europe. This Nevadillo Blanco olive bas 
doue very well in California ina number of 
different places and different soils, notwith- 
standing the susceptibility of this olive to 
frost. Analyses of this variety, raised in 
California, have been made at the State 
University with very encouraging re<ults. 
An average of nine samples of Nevadillo 
Blanco olives raised in different parts of 
California gave as the percentage of oil in 
the flesh 2483, there beiug 36 olives in 100 
grams. 

Mr. Hayne thinks, however, that while 
this Spanish olive is excellent for oil, it 
probably will not be as good for pickling as 
some other kinds are, because the Nevadillo 
olive is small. He thinks that the analyses 
made at the State University point to the 
Nevadillo Blanco as one of the varieties 
best adapted to this State. Auother Spap- 
ish olive that has been introduced into Cal- 
ifornia is called Manzanillo (“ little apple’). 
The fruit is apple shaped, and may be used 
either for pickling or for making oil. 

A warning has been uttered by the Kern 
County Echo, against a Mexican importa- 
tion, known as the jumping bean. As those 
persons know, who have opened such a bean, 
a small worm, a larva, is found inside. The 
Echo said : 

“It has been discovered that the jumping 
bean, which has recently become such a fad and 
is being imported into the United States from 
Mexico in large quantities, may become a source 
of serious trouble. When the moth be- 
comes liberated, it rapidly increases and is 
especially destructive to fruit trees,” 

East OAKLAND, CaL. 
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A GLIMPSE OF MONTANA LIFE. 


BY THE REV. T. G. STEWARD, 
CHAPLAIN OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 





THE State of Montana is larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland together, con- 
taining about 147,000 square miles ; and yet 
the Census of 1890 gives the population at 
132,159, or less than one person to every 
square mile of territory. The average ele- 
vation of the State is about 3,400 above sea 
level, and there are mountains in it reach- 
ing an altitude of 10,000 feet and over. 
Roughly speaking, the land of the State 
may be divided into four classes: mineral 
land, timber land, grazing land and farn - 
ing Jand. The farming land is to be tound 
especially along the rivers, the best being 
the bottom lands, altbo the people are con- 
stantly pushing their clearings further and 
further up the mountain sides. The bottom 
lands are estimated as comprising about 
forty-five million acres and are amazingly 
productive, 
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The valley most noted for fruit, hay and 
grain, is perhaps, the Bitter Root Valley, 
in the mouth of which our garrison is sta- 
tioned: and yet scientific cultivation even 
in this valley has hardly commenced. The 
soil is rich,and the supply of water abun- 
dant, when the necessary appliances shall 
have been secured, and altho the growing 
season is very short, yet the crops gathered 
are large. Sheep, cattle, horses and hogs are 
raised in great numbers, and apples, plums, 
pears and the small fruits are cultivated 
with success. In somespots, watermelons, 
cantelopes and tomatoes will ripen, and 
occasionally peaches ; but as a rule the sea- 
son is too short for such productions. 

Last year the profits of the berry crop 
were lost through the strike, and this year 
the crop was cut short by the late frosts ; 
and yet the energetic people are working 
right on, cultivating and irrigating their 
lands and talking silver. 

On the twenty-first of July I went up the 
valley, eighteen miles from Missoula, to 
engage with the Methodist minister, at a 
little settlement known as Carleton, in 
holding a “‘ basket meeting.’? On our way 
up (via Government mule train), we passed 
what is known as ‘‘ Dead Man’s Canyon,” 
in whose entrance ‘‘there lies a lonely 
grave,’”’ over which wave the solemn pines, 
the whole suggestive of Mrs. Alexander’s, 
‘ Burial of Moses.”’ 

The man who lies buried there, is known 
only as a ‘‘dead man” supposed te have 
been killed by Indians. His body was 
found in the river near by, and buried 
‘neath the shade of the pines which now 
guard his tomb, His grave is fenced and 
kept up by strangers, and tothis day no one 
knows whence he came or even his name. 

The people assembling at Carleton were 
originally from Maine to Missouri; they 
came now from miles around, on horseback 
and in vehicles of various descriptions ; and 
I never preached the Word to a more atten- 
tive congregation. At the noon hour, we all 
took dinner in the grove near the church, 
and returned again to the service at two 
o’clock. Both in the service and during the 
dinner I saw no sign that the color of my- 
self and family occasioned the slightest 
embarrassment, and arrangements were at 
once made for another meeting of the same 
sort two weeks later. I also at the same 
time received an earnest invitation to visit 
another pointand preach. The testimonies 
given in the afternoon meeting sbowed that 
the people were humble, earnest Christians. 
These are the people who are rescuing Mon- 
tana, and placing it upon the road to pros- 
perity. Thgir names are not seen in the 
papers; they are not leaders in society or 
politics ; but they are, nevertheless, founda- 
tion stones in Montana’s well-being, and it 
is to them that the State owes much of its 
hope for the future. The little country 
church, and the little country schoolhouse, 
the poorly paid preacher and the earnest 
teacher—these are the instruments and the 
forces that are giving to Montana a place 
among the progressive members of our great 
Union. 





PEACH NOTES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





PEACHES are plenty now in the markets, 
and reasonable in price. The provident 
housewife at once thinks of her ‘“ preserv- 
ing,” of her annual renewal of the winter 
store of sweets. It is a great error to do 
these later fruits too early in the season, 
too soon after they appear, for it needlessly 
tests their keeping properties. 

As to peaches, the yellow varieties are 
by far the richer, tho the very latest 
varieties are only white, which are consid- 
ered the only ones suitable to use, if made 
up with brandy, which certainly gives them 
a richness and flavor most satisfactory to 
some tastes. 

Peach preserves made pound for pound, 
in the usual way, and one cup of brandy 
added to every two quarts, gives as fine a 
brandy peach asthe most exacting could 
wish. 

Ido not waste time canning them, or in- 
deed any other fruit, but make preserves, 
good and rich, pound for pound, that [ 
know are always the best and found “‘ relia- 
ble,” and, with proper making and sealing, 
are as perfect in two years as in two 
months, kept ina cool place, as preserves 
always should be. 

Peach jelly amounts to little, as the 
flavor is so undecided, and there are so 
many other good ways to put up peaches. 
Here I would say that white grapes make a 
most beautiful jelly, of a more delicate 
flavor than purple ones, and a fine amber 
color, very useful in making and decorating 
fancy dishes. Another helpful point I wou'd 
drop in here, and that is, that all the cover- 
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less jelly glasses can be utilized in the fol- 
lowing manner : When the jelly is perfectly 
cold the next day pour melted parafin over 
it, to the depth of a quarter of an inch. It 
cools and hardens in a moment, and per- 
fectly excludes the air. Parafin costs but 
twenty cents a pound, resembles white wax, 
is very neat to handle and manage, and can 
be saved and used repeatedly, as it comes 
off in one piece, like a cover, and the use of 
itcalls for so little labor. I found the ex- 
periment a complete success. 

Peach butter, used as a relish a great deal, 
especially in the Western States, is made of 
the ripe fruit, peeled and cut small, and 
stewed and stirred for many bours in sweet 
cider, with a little sugar, till all is one 
smooth mass. More sugar and no cider is 
peach marmalade. 

Good peach pies are among the delicious 
desserts oftheautumn. The secret of their 
perfection is abundance of peaches (who 
ever could like a thin pie of any sort ?), 
plenty of sugar, a little salt and a few bits 
of butter, with flour bountifully sprinkled 
over all before covering. The butter en- 
riches it and, with the peaches. furnishes 
allthe moisture required, while the flour 
thickens that moisture—a most important 
point. Theedges of the pieshould be well 
secured, and a very quick oven used, as is 
true in baking all pies. Another sort of 
peach pie, which gives variety to desserts of 
the same fruit, is made in this wise: Linea 
deep pudding dish with a good paste, prick 
it well with a fork so it will not blister 
in baking. Cut up ripe peaches enough to 
fill this crust after it is baked. Cook the 
peaches a few moments only, adding sugar, 
salt, a little butter and half a box, or one 
ounce of gelatin, to two quarts of peaches. 
When thoroughly incorporated pour into 
the baked crust and frost the top with a 
couple of whites of eggs, and brown in the 
oven. Serve this cold, and it cuts like a stiff 
jelly, tastes well, and is pretty as well as 
gocd. 

A peach shortcake is “hard to beat” 
both for beauty and deliciousness. It is 
made in layers, like strawberry shortcake, 
the pared fruit lying in sugar for two 
hours before the cake is put together, and 
the juice poured evenly over the top, and 
over all liberally covered fresh whipped 
cream—the fruit not cooked at all. 

Another dessert made of peaches is the 
following: The yellow peaches make tbe 
handsomer cream, and a can of peaches 
make it a winter dessert as well. Cook till 
soft one quart of peaches, and rub through 
a sieve. Soak one ounce of gelatin in 
enough water to cover it, and then stir into 
the strained fruit while yet hot. When 
thoroughly mixed, stir in very gradually 
one cup of boiling mik, and simmer and 
stir for a few minutes, not too briskly. 
When about half cooled, before it becomes 
hardened, beat it to a stiff froth, and then 
stir in one pint of whipped cream, and 
when smooth and cold pour int» wet molds 
and set upon the ice. This peach cream, 
and indeed nearly all creams, should be 
made the day before wanted. 

Peach snowballs are still another dainty 
made of this fruit. Soak half a box of 
gelatin an hour in a little cold water, then 
add enough boiling water to make one pint. 
Strain this on to a platter, and when cold 
add the whites of three eggs, and beat till 
it begins to stiffen. Add one coffee-cup of 
sugar, a good pinch of salt, the grated rind 
and juice of one lemon, and a coffee-cup 
full of fresh or canned yellow peaches, that 
have been passed through a sieve. Beat all 
this together till foamy, ard cool in wet 
glasses. Pile whipped cream plentifully 
upon each glass before serving. 

Still another dessert made from peaches 
is the following: Put one pint of water on 
to boil, thicken with three spoonfuls of 
cornstarch, blended in one cup of cold wa- 
ter. Add one cup of sugar, a little salt, and 
cook for three minutes, stirring constantly. 
When this is cold beat, for five minutes 
briskly, then stir in the frothed whites of 
three eggs and twe cups of uncooked, fine- 
ly mashed yellow peaches. Incorporate 
well; put into wet bowls to become cold, 
and serve with acold boiled custard made 
of one pint of milk, with three yolksof the 
eggs, three spoonfuls of sugar, and flavor 
tothe taste. If carefully used, flour may 
be used in place of the cornstarch, and gives 
satisfaction. 

Raspberries used in the same way are an 
agreeable variety. 

A cold dessert is made in this way: Pare 
and cut ‘up one quart of yellow peaches ; 
beat the yolks of four eggs with one cup of 
sugar, add one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
mix with the peaches. Beat the whites to 
a stiff froth, sweeten and flavor, and frost 
and serve. All peach desserts, in fact all 


cold desserts, especially those made of fruit, 
are far betterif allowed a few hours on the 











ice before serving. Alternate layers of 
peaches and bananas, with sufficient milk 
to moisten, the pudding baked half an hour 
and then frosted, give a hasty hot dessert. 
Good served with whipped cream, or rich 
enough with no sauce at all. 

Peaches have not the decided flavor that 
‘lemons, currants and many kinds of berries 
have, so sherbets and ices require a bit of 
lemon juice to give taste and character to 
the dish. For the same reason peach jelly, 
the best that can be made, is of little 
account. The best use of the fruit to put 
away for future winter use is the good, old- 
fashioned kind, regular peach preserve, a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 
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THE PROFITABLE FEEDING 
WEIGHT. 


A LARGE per cent. of farmers graze and 
feed hogs, and the belief that holds with 
many is that some future month will bring 
better prices, which can at best be only a 
matter of guessing. Would it not be better 
to adopt the rule of getting to market as 
quickly as possible, taking the price at 
which they can be sold where the limit of 
the most profitable feeding weight is 
reached, say 175 to 200 pounds 2 This would 
cut off unprofitable feeding, or in other 
words, stop the feeding when it takes too 
much food to make a pound of gain, and 
yet in a series of years give the farmer as 
good average prices as he will secure bv try- 
ing to feed to catch the high price all the 
time. 

It is a very low price that will not givea 
good profit on a pig that has been made do 
his best up to 175 pounds, while a slight 
drop in price on a 300-pound hog will lose a 
man ‘‘ plenty of money.”’ 

Will not some farmer of an experimental 
turn test this matter of common belief 
amoug farmers, that there is more profit in 
one-half grain feeding on clover than there 
isin full grain ration in connection with 
clover? Take two lots of hogs of equal 
quality, weigh hogs and feed used, give 
treatment indicated above. Don’t jump at 
conclusions by giving one lot one style of 
treatment one year and another lot the 
next. Conduct both experiments at the 
same time, 

For best summer growth there muat be an 
abundance of shade, unlimited quantities 
of pure water. To secure this the brook 
must have a gravel bottom. Fresh, quick 
growing grass, clover or other grasses 
should be furnished.’ If these are lacking, 
foods must be supplied that are chemically 
as near like grass as possible. The grain 
ration must not be lacking, it takes too jong 
‘to get there”? on grass alone.—National 
Stockman. 
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OATMEAL FOR YOUNG CHICK 
ENS. 


WHOLE oats are not the best feed for hens 
that are laying. They are not concentrated 
enough, and wheat, which contains much 
the same elements of food as does tbe grain 
of the oat, is much better. But for —. 
chicks there is no better food than groun 
oats sifted so as to take out the coarser 
chaff, and made into acake. This will be 
eaten readily, and it will make the young 
fowls grow thriftily, even while producing 
feathers, which is always the most critica 
period of their growth.—American Culti- 
vator, 











What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 


The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
_giass. 


The Lawton Simplex 
7 o Printer 
., ; ll 
| 3 100 letters, 
postal cards, 


copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact coypics 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 





== saves time 
s and labor : 
money too— 















The rosy freshness 
softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly attained by those who use Pozzon1’s 
Complexion Powder. 
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Best To Be Had. 


= “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the onl 
blood-purifier I would recommend. 
I consider it the safest and best to 
be had.” —(Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 


son, Minn. 


The 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilia 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

H.C. D., New York.—My left leg is larger in 
circumference by one inch than right, caused by 
attack of acute ———— Will your reme- 
dies do anything for me 

Take one Febricide Pill, three times 
daily. Regulate the bowels with Nathro- 
lithic Salts, Avoid elastic stockings. Re- 
port in six weeks, 

G. Jasper, St Louis.—What is good for a coat- 
ed tongue; also a remedy te gain flesh ? 

For the former take Nathrolithic Salts, 
twice a week, a teaspoonful in a half tum- 
bler of water, a half hour before breskfast, 
Second, take Cardine, extract of the heart, 
2 three-drop doses, on the tongue, twice a 

ay. 

i. L. D., Kansas City. --I feel languid and tired 
all the time. No energy, and very nervous. 
Have pimpl+s on my face. What shalllI take? 

Take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in 
five-drop doses, three times daily. Twice 
a week take a dose of Nathrolithiec Salts, 

Alex. C., New York.--What is a good remedy 
for gout? 

Febricide ; one pill three times daily, A 
dose of Nathrolithic Salts twice a week. 

Mrs. H. B., Phila.—For the nervous de- 
bility take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, 
in five-drop doses, on the tongue, three 
times daily. For the catarrh, use Witch 
Hazel ointment snuffed up the nose: also 
take a teaspoonful of Nathroli'hic Salts in 
a half tumbler of hot water, a half hour 
before breakfast, twice a week, 

W. T. PARKER, M.D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co. 

THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDUL- 
LINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. TESTINE 
OVARINE, THYROIDINE. 

Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, 
TRINE. 
A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $1.25. 


FEBRICIDE PILLS 
FoR MALARIAL AFFECTIONS, NEURALGIA and 
Sick HEADACHE, 50 cents. 

NATHROLITHIC SALTS 

For Habitual oe > gan Torpor of the 
and Inaction of the Liver, 

At all I rene oT from 

COLUMBIA ¢ LICAL CC 

Send for Eisevetuce. io w Vamhingtoi D.C. 


THE IN DEPEN DENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


$1.25. 


Bowels 
5D cents. 











New subscribers can 


begin with any 
Number, 
1 Number (1 week)................ $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)............000. -20 
4 GR WNOMU i dddscacedcccnes 25 
13 - (3 months) Peidamaiendheds By f' 
17 - (4 Vidséuswsaetanen 1.00 
26 es (ee Jecawesnucieenes 1.50 
52 o ne 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 
In clubs of five or more $2.00 each, 


To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save mopey by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City. 


made known 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
, & all in leavenin ng tn —— ae 
‘ood 


Government 
Soran BAKING oome .. 106 Wall 8t., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
{Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, NW. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers and West Broadway gico 
S7th =i. and 6th Axe. 5 and 136 to13 
West 42d s1.. New ¥ City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


ampers pack for any of the coun try. 
Choice wines for medicinai ecpesee. Write for 
price list. 
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A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
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From foundation 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
use only Pure White Lead. Don’t mistake 
the brand (see list genuine brands). 
the only way to be sure. 


It is 


JEW ETE New York. Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 





shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
al Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
ors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
For further information send for pamphlet 
and color-card —sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Wasbington Street 
1 ary ane, Nev Now Fork. 
34 Washington ' mareet O 





SLATE 
is the best, most han comes urable and excellent 
ROOFIN 
material in the world. It can now be put on at prices 
quite as gheap a as tin, iron or shingles. We will be 
ple a rices ou any. ov delivered to 
le station in thes U.S. 
FOO Te. Slatington 


34m rite foro oar Slate uate 4 Descriptive brie: 
List. Siatiea free to any address. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE 


D. 8, WILTBERGER, 293 © 2 St, Phila, Pa 
Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


QUINA- LAROCHE 


The Great French Tenic. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 














eh IIE osc ossccncecsesatl $24,252,828 71 
tia BiLities Sorkin soiscabbpicensoobkar eet 22;217,399 94 
$2,095,428 77 


LIFE RATE ExoowReNt policies are is- 


sued at ie old life rate ey 
geaal Cash distributions are paid upon all 


at Palace ane indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
values to be she in- 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, ice Pres., 
8. F.T ROLL Secreta 


B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





=—FHED 
.B.MEYROW ITZ. - OPTICIAN. 
104 EAST 23° ST.NEW YORK. 








MULSION G@DDIVIDR 





(EMULSION _, SFHNER 








tells 
ates mae 
Free Tee -y 


W. &B. DOUGLAS, 
Middletown, Ot. 

New York. 
Chicago. 


5 Lanchester tachtachtchtachtnchtachtachtad 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


statnte, “and we will mail you 
™m 
a -¥- sample of Best 5 ba 

An ane Neo 7, 
Ble PREMIU S by. send- 

orders for 
Powder and Spices to 
Tue GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 






DOUCLAS 
















P.O, Box 289. 


$60 a month to sell Leach’: 
NTS Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 
ney ACER Oil of Pine Med. Co. * Sincinnati, °C 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 

Instruction free. Call at our parlors, 833 Breet. 

way, New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chicago; 40 

st, ton; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ; iis 
Chestnut-st, = ploscighte. Send 65c for 12-yard 


Samfrarren Featherbene Ce., Three Oaks, Mich. 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER g 
fe Wants a hotel full of nooks and 
comfortable corners. 


They invite repose. 


| THE GRAND UNION HOTEL | 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for sh and th 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


3 ROOMS, $10 PER DAY AND UPWARDS | 
Opt FARUSAGNEARAGE j 











THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
: et ce pel PLAN. 
and hos- 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 








U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


institation for the thoroughly effective and per- 
feecly scientific treatment of Cameer, mors,and 
. = alignant growths, witheut the use ofa 
‘ec. 


e have never failed te effect a 
nent a, = have hada 
Book giv! 
ving a d 
sat, wh 


perma- 
reasenabie 


terms 
DRS. W. BE. BROWN & SON. North Adams, Mass 





Dark show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 Rogers ‘Bros. XIl” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Es y suitable for gifts, as the 

uality is so well known. ‘‘1847” is 
the tee of original Rogers goods. 
“XII” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
908 Fifth Ave., New York. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 








August 22, 1896, 
-NORWICH LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 


TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES. 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
or Watch Hill, Block Island. aed4n Principal Lo: 

Island Sound Summer kK nisdaoane 

Fine eetyees “City of Lowell” and “City of 

orcester"’ leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 
5:3U P.M., week-days only. 

Gietes eee Serge ing 

i] on Steamers e even 

Vestibuled Steamboat . press train arrives D 

9:00 a.m., Worcester 7:55 A 





BRADY, Supt. 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH *Gen’l Traffic Manage 
. BABCOCK, Gen’! Passenser ‘Agent. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 





e rtion 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand all reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRI . Third d 
F an Eee gor rd and Chestnut 


H. J.COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. ¥F. LEF, 232 So. Clark &t., Chicago. 
"hake eee Seen 

M. M. =TERN, Chresicle Building, San 
Francisce. ort 


D. MeHIGOLL, + ll Paes. Agent, Mon- 
treal, Can. 













oe 
oS 


SS fi 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC ~~ 


MONTH RAIL- é 
| MORE ROAD / \ 
i J in which to visit al 
, YELLOWSTONE ’ , 
’ PARK 3 ¥ 
y Send TEN CENTS for our v4 

; TOURIST BOOK 
, and our Y), ‘ O 
. CHAS. 8, FEE, \ NEW AME J 
q| P. Gen. Pass. Act., BOOK 
ST. PAUL, MINN, ; 

I= SSS D> See Sg =r Ny, 





ously on Mondays and Thursdays, 


most substantial fare. 


maid will be in attendance. 


desired to attend the 


which opens September 18th : 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRANS- CONTINENTAL FLYER, 
“ SUNSET LIMITED,” 


Will be resumed October 2d, leaving NEW ORLEANS and SAN FRANCISCO simultane- 


Making the Longest Continuous Run in the World in 4 1-2 Days. 


The Engines will be of the same style as the famous “999” of the Empire State Express. The 
six sleepers will have ten sections to each car, with drawing room at either end; and the com- 
posite cars will be made up of the usual Baggage, Smoker, Barber Shop and Bathroom combined. 
The Dining Cars will be complete in every detail, and supplied with every delicacy as well as the 
COMBINED BOUDOIR and DRAWING ROOM CARS have been designed 
for the especial use of the ladies. One end will be fitted up with seven boudoir sleeping compart- 
ments, each containing two berths, a wash-stand and necessary lavatory fittings. The other half 
will be furnished with library, writing desks and the most comfortable furniture; and a lady's 


Parties holding through tickets to California will be allowed to stop over as long as may be 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION at ATLANTA, GA., 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 


and Passage Rates, apply to 


NEW YORE: * HAWLEY. A. G. T. M., 





8. F. B. Mons, G. P. &. T. A.. 
New Orleans, La. 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agt., 
BOSTON : E. E. CURRIER, N. E. A., 9 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: R. J. SMITH, Agent, 49 S. 3d St. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: B. B. BARBER. Agent, 209 E. German St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.: F. T. Brooks, T. F. & P. A., 210 W. Washington St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: W. J. BERG, T. P. A., 40 Exchange St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: W. G. NEIMYER, G. W. A., 230 Clark St. 


TEXAS—NEW AND OLD MEXICO—ARIZONA—CALIFORNIA—JAPAN—CHINA— 
INDIA—AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—tlAWATIAN ISLANDS 
and ROUND-THE-WORLD. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY'S “Sunset,” ‘‘ Ogden” and “Shasta” Routes. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL §. S. CO. 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL RR. 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 
SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS Ry. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, Maps and acentaiied also lowest Freight 


) 3443 Broadway, and 
{1 Battery Place. 


T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. A., 
San Francisco, Cal. 








Tus INDEPENDENT Press 4] AnD 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





